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PREFACE. 

I  WOULD  like  to  say — in  fact  I  will  say — that  the  char 
acters  in  this  book  are  drawn  from  life.  The  presentation 
of  them  may  be  dim,  but  my  recollection  of  them  is  vivid. 
During  the  past  five  years,  whenever  indolence  was 
quickened  by  impulse,  I  have  turned  to  this  story  with  self- 
forgetf ulness,  and  we  are  never  so  truthful  as  when  we 
forget  self.  I  have  waited  for  some  of  the  characters  to  die, 
fearing  that  they  might  object  to  being  so  rudely,  and, 
moreover,  so  crudely  photographed;  but,  as  they  show  no 
inclination  to  pass  away  merely  to  accommodate  me,  and 
especially  as  I  am  weary  of  musing,  with  sore  questionings, 
over  this  narrative,  I  yield  to  that  delusive  promise  of  relief — 
publication, 
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EMMETT   BONLORE. 

CHAPTER  I. 


"  TF  I  had  ten  cents  I'd  get  a  piece  of  that  fish,"  mused  a 
JL  tall,  broad-shouldered,  rather  good-looking  young 
man.  He  had  stopped  near  a  fish-stand,  in  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  and  was  gazing,  with  an  interest  inspired  by  keen 
appetite,  at  a  brown  pile  of  river  (( cat/'  which  doubtless 
had  been  cooked  two  weeks  before  and  subjected  to  a  daily 
"  warming-up  "  since  that  time. 

The  young  man  of  hungry  musings  was  Emmett  Bonlore, 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Arkansas  Weekly  Back- Log, 
published  at  Rigville,  a  squatting  little  town  on  the  line  of 
the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railway,  situated  about 
thirty  miles  west  from  the  capital  of  the  State.  Bonlore 
had  come  from  Kentucky,  but  —  almost  incredible  an 
nouncement —  rarely  spoke  of  horses.  Of  course,  he  re 
spected  the  noble  animal,  and  of  course  he  was  willing  to 
acknowledge  his  superiority  over  every  other  beast  of  the 
field,  yet  he  did  not  make  a  stable  of  his  soul  nor  worship 
the  "filly"  and  the  "five-year-old,"  the  "single-footer" 
and  the  t(  one-mile  heater  "  with  that  adulation  character 
istic  of  the  true  Blue-grass  man.  The  failure  to  inherit 
the  horse  interest  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
repeated  newspaper  disasters  in  Kentucky.  There 
was  the  Logan  Times,  for  instance.  It  began  with 
a  weekly  circulation  of  three  hundred  copies,  but,  just 
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after  the  announcement  that  the  paper  had  never  before 
been  in  so  flourishing  a  condition — which  may  have  been 
a  fact,  for  the  "never  before"  in  the  history  of  the  Times 
covered  very  little  of  the  great  grass  field  belonging  to  the 
scythe  of  Father  Time  —  and  that  advertisers  should  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  so  certain  of  yield 
ing  handsome  returns,  it  suddenly  collapsed  into  a  con 
dition  of  back  numbers  only.  Again,  there  was  the 
Spotford  Herald.  It  started  out  with  a  "ready  print"  of 
excellent  selections;  contained  editorials  of  trip-hammer 
force  in  which  the  Democracy  was  urged  to  organize;  and 
was  printed  with  a  clearness  of  detail  that  would  almost 
enable  a  stranger  to  read  it;  yet  when  Sallinheimer  &  Bros., 
dealers  in  dry  goods  and  general  merchandise,  ordered  their 
advertisement  to  be  taken  out,  it  fell  into  that  yawning  gulf 
whose  crumbling  edge  seems  ever  near  the  cast-iron  feet  of 
the  Washington  hand  press.  Many  a  man  would  have  been 
discouraged  at  these  repetitions  of  disaster,  but  Bonlore, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  could  not  report  a  horse  race 
—  a  great  accomplishment  in  Kentucky  journalism  — 
started  another  paper  and  promptly  failed.  At  last,  seeing 
that  his  misfortunes  appeared  to  hurt  no  one  but  himself, 
and  that  the  affairs  of  the  grand  old  commonwealth  seemed 
to  move  along  just  as  smoothly  as  though  he  had  never 
attempted  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  much-needed 
reformation,  he  decided  to  try  his  fortune  or  repeat  his 
misfortunes  in  a  State  where  the  horse,  although  esteemed 
as  a  valuable  assistant,  received  not  the  recognition  of  prime 
factor  in  every  movement  tending  to  higher  civilization. 
He  conceived  the  idea  that  away  off  somewhere,  beyond  the 
dim  line  where  the  atmosphere  in  its  cloak  of  blue  seems  to 
come  down  and  rest  upon  the  earth,  there  grew  opportun 
ities  that  might  be  reaped  and  bound  into  sheaves  of 
success.  He  turned  away  with  the  strength  of  a  final  re- 
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solve,  and  walked  toward  the  dim  cloud  line  which  as  a  child 
he  used  to  gaze  at  and  wonder  if  it  were  the  end  of  the 
world.  After  weeks  of  walking,  tired  days  and  often 
hungry  nights,  through  which  his  strong  resolve  urged  him 
onward,  he  reached  Rigville,  Arkansas.  An  inhabitant 
told  him  that  the  people  of  the  town  were  nearly  "  crazy  for 
a  paper."  This  announcement  was  surely  encouraging  — 
the  very  town  for  which  Bonlore  had  been  looking. 
Every  paper  he  had  started  had  been  encouraged  before  its 
first  appearance,  and  the  remark  of  the  citizen  was  not  a 
great  surprise  to  him,  yet  he  decided  to  stop  and  investigate 
the  craze  into  which  the  people  had  fallen. 

Yes,  they  wanted  a  paper.  The  mayor  believed  that  a 
well  conducted  home  paper  was  a  great  educator;  the 
sheriff  believed  that  the  press  materially  assisted  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law;  and  a  deputy  constable  even  with 
drew  from  a  crowd  in  a  saloon  —  where  one  man  sawed  an 
old  fiddle,  assisted  in  his  musical  performance  by  a  yellow- 
haired  fellow,  who  tapped  on  the  strings  with  two  sticks  — 
to  go  around  with  Bonlore  and  assist  in  talking  up  the  en 
terprise.  Rev.  Mr.  Couch,  the  local  preacher,  was  enthusi 
astic. 

"Why,  sir/'  said  he,  " every  town  of  any  pretensions 
whatever  must  have  a  mouthpiece.  Where  would  the  gos 
pel  be  to-day  had  it  not  been  for  the  press?  You  will  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  subscribers  here,  and  to  show  you  how 
heartily  I  am  in  favor  of  the  project,  I'll  consent  to  allow 
my  son  Ansel  to  go  into  your  office  and  learn  the  trade.  I'll 
do  more,  sir.  I  will  allow  you  occasionally  to  publish  my 
sermons  —  without  surrendering  the  copyright,  you  under 
stand  —  and  my  daughter  Lavenia  will  write  an  occasional 
poem  for  you.  Never  read  any  of  her  pieces,  I  suppose. 
No?  Well,  I  presume  your  time  is  pretty  well  taken  up 
with  other  matters.  She  sent  a  piece  to  a  Northern  paper 
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some  time  ago,  and,  though  the  editor  didn't  publish  it,  be 
cause  he  hadn't  room,  yet  he  sent  it  back  to  her,  together 
with  a  letter,  which  he  took  the  trouble  to  print  on  a  slip 
of  paper,  stating  that  he  would  not  criticise  the  poem. 
Above  his  criticism,  don't  you  understand?" 

Bonlore  understood.  He  had  received,  from  editors  of 
magazines,  slips  of  paper  containing  the  comfortless  an 
nouncement  that  the  declination  of  an  article  should  not  be 
taken  as  an  adverse  criticism  of  its  merit,  and  that  it  might 
be  accepted  by  some  other  publication. 

"  I  think  she  has  that  very  self -same  poem  now,"  con 
tinued  the  preacher,  "and  I  promise  you  my  influence  in 
securing  it  for  the  first  issue  of  your  paper." 

Such  courtesies  either  receive  a  hypocritical  or  an  awk 
ward  acknowledgment.  Bonlore's  recognition  of  the  en 
couragement  was  rather  of  the  latter  class. 

"  Let's  go  over  an'  see  the  county  jedge,"  said  the  dep 
uty  constable.  "  He's  a  mighty  hand  for  newspapers,  an' 
I  bet  we  ken  git  him." 

The  Judge,  a  rather  fat  old  man  with  a  low,  wheezy 
cough,  was  much  pleased  with  the  idea,  and  at  once  began 
to  expound  the  principles  of  the  different  political  factions 
which  disturbed  the  county.  His  advice,  he  knew,  would 
be  valuable,  and,  if  followed,  would  keep  the  editor 
from  falling  into  errors  which  had  proved  to  be  the  death 
of  a  former  paper  published  in  Rigville. 

"  The  young  fellow  might  have  done  well,"  the  Judge 
said,  "but  he  disregarded  the  best  interests  of  the  county. 
Why,  sir,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  oppose  my  election, 
^till,  I  wanted  to  see  him  succeed,  yet  I  could  not,  in  duty 
to  myself  and  the  friends  who  elected  me,  give  him  any  of 
the  county  printing.  Wells  knows,"  —  inclining  his  head  to 
ward  the  deputy  constable.  "  Who  built  the  bridge  across 
Bayou  Lacey?" 
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"  Yon  done  it,  Jedge,"  the  deputy  constable  answered. 

"I  done  it,  sir,"  said  the  Judge,  inclining  his  head  to 
ward  Bonlore.  "Who  made  the  road  through  the  Tupelo 
bottoms?"  he  asked,  turning  to  the  deputy  constable. 

"You  done  it,  Jedge." 

"  Yes,  I  done  it;  an'  talk  about  opposing  the  election  of 
a  man  so  devoted  to  the  public!  Wells,  how  much  you 
reckon  the  trade  of  this  town  has  increased  since  the  com 
pletion  of  the  Tupelo  road?" 

"Five  per  cent?"  ventured  Wells,  making  his  reply  in 
the  form  of  an  inquiry. 

"Well,  I  should  say  so.  Twenty  per  cent  would  be 
nearer  the  mark.  Why,  sir,"  addressing  Bonlore,  "before 
that  road  was  made,  where  do  you  reckon  the  people  of 
Van  Norte  Township  and  the  farmers  along  Muncey  Creek 
done  their  tradin'?" 

"I  have  no  idea,"  Bonlore  replied. 

"  No,  sir,  I  reckon  not,  but  Wells  has.  They  took  the 
old  military  road  and  went  over  to  Gravel  P'int.  Didn't 
they,  Wells?" 

"That's  what  they  done,  Jedge." 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  exactly  what  they  done.  Don't  be  in  a 
hurry,"  he  added,  as  Bonlore  moved  impatiently  toward  the 
door.  "  I  can  give  you  enough  p'inters  to  fill  up  your 
paper  for  a  month.  Well,  I  hope  you'll  start  up.  Do  all 
I  can  to  help  you  along.  Good  day." 

Bonlore  and  his  conductor  went  into  the  county  clerk's 
office.  "Nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to  see  a  real 
live,  independent  paper  here,"  said  the  clerk,  when  the 
object  of  the  visit  had  been  stated.  "I  am  in  favor  of 
good  newspapers  and  education.  We  had  a  pretty  good 
paper  here,  but  Judge  Hillum  busted  it  up.  The  editor 
said  that  the  Judge,  during  his  first  term,  had  squandered 
the  people's  money,  and,  consequently,  opposed  his  re- 
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election.  That  settled  the  paper,  for  Hillum  withheld  the 
county  printing.  The  Judge  is  considerable  of  an  old  fogy, 
and  thinks,  because  he  threw  a  few  logs  across  Bayou  Lacey 
and  made  a  path  through  Tupelo  bottoms,  that  he's  done 
an  awful  big  thing  for  the  county.  What  benefit  has  he 
been  to  the  town,  Wells?" 

"Mighty  little/'  replied  the  deputy  constable.  Bonlore, 
in  surprise,  looked  at  him,  but,  oblivious  to  inconsistency, 
Wells  tore  a  strip  from  a  mortgage  blank,  wadded  it  up  and 
put  it  into  his  mouth. 

"Precious  little/'  continued  the  county  clerk.  "The 
paper  we  had  here  was  a  good  sheet.  The  editor  was  a 
smart  fellow,  and  supported  me  in  my  race.  Well,  if  you 
start  up  the  right  sort  of  paper,  you  may  put  me  down  for 
a  copy." 

Among  the  business  men  encouragement  of  a  more  sub 
stantial  kind  was  met  with,  and,  within  three  weeks  from 
the  time  of  Bonlore's  first  glimpse  of  Rigville,  the  Sack- 
Log  made  its  appearance.  In  his  salutatory  he  made  no 
apology  for  a  name  so  odd,  but  when  a  correspondent 
suggested  that  the  name  of  the  paper  should  imply  some 
thing  Democratic,  the  editor  replied:  "A  back  log  is  sug 
gestive  of  those  old  home  comforts,  those  tender  recollec 
tions  to  which  we  all  endearingly  cling;  and  it  is  not  un- 
suggestive  of  Democracy,  for  the  log  might  be  '  old 
Hickory/" 

This  was  satisfactory  to  the  county  Democracy,  and,  as  a 
compliment,  the  chairman  of  the  county  committee  sug 
gested  that  Bonlore  should  be  called  the  "  saplin',"  a  sug 
gestion  which  established  the  chairman's  reputation  as  a 
humorist. 

Five  or  six  numbers  of  the  Back-Log  had  been  issued, 
and  Bonlore,  having  come  to  the  capital  on  business,  had 
just  expended  his  last  cent  in  the  purchase  of  enough  paper 
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for  another  edition,  when  he  almost  unconsciously  stopped 
in  front  of  the  fish-stand. 

"Do  you  b-b-board  here?" 

Bonlore,  looking  around,  saw  standing  near  him  a  man 
with  a  face  of  thoughtful  comedy. 

"No,  fortunately  for  the  proprietor." 

"He  hasn't  in-in-vi-vi — hasn't  invited  you  to  eat  any 
thing,  has — has  he?" 

"If  he  has,  the  invitation  was  extended  in  a  very  soft 
whisper.  Going  down  the  street?" 

"Going  any  w-way;  going  any  way.  It  ma-makes  no 
difference.  Hoofed  it  in  —  in  —  day  before  yesterday  from 
Tex-Tex — hoofed  it  in  day  b-before  —  day  before  yester 
day  from  Texas,  but  haven't  edged  up  an-an  em  yet." 

"Printer,  eh?" 

"  Y-y-yes;  but  I'd  just  as  well  b-be  a  goldsmith  without 
any  gig-gig-gig-gold — without  any  gold.  You  see  —  see — I 
stut-stutter  sometimes." 

"Yes,  I  see." 

"Some-some-something  of  a  close  o-ob  —  something 
of  a  close  observer,  ain't  you?  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
stutter,  for  my  mother  and  father  didn't.  I  must  have  ta- 
taken  it  from  an  unc-unc-uncle  of  mine." 

" Did  he  stutter?"  Bonlore  asked. 

"No — no  —  he  was  as  straight  in  expression  as  Moses 
was  in  his  accounts  with  the  chi-chi-children  of  Israel." 

"  Then  why  did  you  take  it  from  him?" 

"That's  what  I  do-do-do-don't  know,  and  that's  what 
makes  me  so — so  uneasy  at  times.  Never  stuttered  any, 
d-d-did  you?" 

"No." 

"  What's  your  na-name?" 

"Emmett  Bonlore." 

"Well,  that   ac-ac — that  accounts  for  it,  for  I  never 
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heard  of  a  man  of  that  name  who  stuttered  any;  did  you  — 
you?" 

" I  think  not.     What  is  your  name? " 

"Bill  Blahead  —  Blahead  —  with  the  last  one  left  off,  for 
it  is  an  un-unin-unintentional  doublet." 

"Well,"  replied  Bonlore,  good-humoredly,  "that 
accounts  for  your  stammering,  for  I  have  seen  a  man  of 
that  name  who  stammered." 

"And  he — he  —  wa- wasn't  in  San  —  Antonio,  Tex- 
Texas,  at  the  time,  either,  was  he?" 

"Blahead,  you  say  you  haven't  succeeded  in  getting  any 
work?  How  would  a  situation  in  the  country  strike  you ? 
I  am  publishing  the  Back- Log,  at  Rigville;  and,  if  you  will 
go  up  with  me,  on  conditions  which  circumstances  enforce, 
I  will  give  you  work." 

They  had  walked  along  together,  and  had  halted  on  a 
street  corner,  and  were  facing  each  other.  Blahead  re 
flected  a  moment,  and,  as  if  he  would  recommend  himself  and 
yet  not  press  his  claims  beyond  a  line  where  printers  halt 
and  linger  in  professional  etiquette,  replied: 

"If  you  —  if  you  —  if  you  do-don't  think  that  I  can 
edge  up  —  don't  think  that  I  can  edge  up  ems  as  well  as  the 
next  man,  go  around  and  ask  Hicks  and  Shorty  and  Bo-Bo- 
Bone  Smith  and  the  other  fel-fel  —  Bone  Smith  and  the 
other  fellows." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  your  capacity,  for  I  don't  suppose 
you  stutter  in  your  composing-stick.  The  conditions  I 
spoke  of  are  these:  At  first  I  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  you 
full  wages.  Some  weeks,  perhaps,  you  may  think  that  I 
haven't  paid  you  anything,  but  stay  with  me,  and  as  busi 
ness  increases,  I  will  advance  your  wages  until  you  are  fully 
paid  for  your  work.  I  have  been  doing  all  the  work 
myself,  but,  in  justice  to  the  paper,  I  must  have  some  one 
to  assist  me.  What  do  you  say?" 
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"  I  met  a  tr-tr-tramp  printer  down  at  Texarkana  that  had 
a  piece  of  c-c-cheese  wrapped  up  in  your  p-p-paper.  While 
he  was  e-e-eating  the  cheese,  I  read  the  pa-pa-paper.  The 
matter  was  well  put  t-t-together.  You  write  well  up  to  — 
your  commas." 

"That's  all  right,  but  what  do  you  say  to  my  propo 
sition?" 

"Ask  Bo-Bone  Smith" 

"  Never  mind  Bone  Smith.     What  do  you  say?  " 

"I'll  go-go."  _ 

"All  right;  give  me  your  hand." 

They  shook  hands,  and,  turning,  were  walking  along, 
when,  just  as  they  were  passing  a  saloon,  Blahead  asked: 

"  Can  you  sa-say  anything?" 

"No;  I  haven't  a  nickel." 

"  Let's  go-go  in  anyway." 


CHAPTER  II. 
A  MAST  WHO  COULDN'T  BE  BEATEN. 

HTHREE  men  sat  near  a  beer  table  at  the  farther  end  of 
1  a  long  room.  One  of  them,  upon  seeing  Bonlore  and 
Blahead  enter,  arose  and  said: 

"Here,  boys,  come  back  and  have  something.  Have 
seats,"  he  added,  as  they  approached  the  table.  "  This, 
gentlemen,  is  Colonel  Silvan,  well  known  throughout  the 
State;  this  is  Mr.  Ladrain,  a  prominent  bricklayer  and  a 
newly-elected  member  of  the  city  council,  and  I  am  John 
McAmle,  at  your  service.  Your  names;  ah,  glad  to  meet 
you.  Five  beers,  one  small,"  he  called,  rapping  on  the 
table  with  a  stone  match-box. 

Silvan  was  a  man  of  rather  advanced  years,  or,  at  least, 
seemed  to  be,  for  his  hair  was  streaked  with  gray  and  his 
stubbed  mustache  was  nearly  white.  At  a  glance  it  could 
be  seen  that,  mentally  and  physically,  he  had  greatly  abused 
himself,  for  he  wore  on  his  brow  the  imprint  of  prolonged 
intemperance.  Ladrain  was  short,  brawny  and  bristled, 
with  a  keen  sense  of  his  new-found  importance  —  a  man  of 
that  class  who  arise  above  more  honest  fellow-workmen, 
not  by  any  mental  strength,  but  by  that  sort  of  trickery 
which  seems  ever  apparent  to  those  not  directly  affected, 
but  hidden  to  the  man  who  should  be  most  deeply  con 
cerned.  McAmle  was  wiry  and  nervous,  given  to  sudden 
starts  and  enthusiastic  declamations.  He  had  ambition 
without  application,  misdirected  energy,  with  strong  hopes 
of  success  based  upon  nothing  firmer  than  the  fact  that  he 
himself  was  the  central  figure  of  all  his  aspirations. 

18 
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"I  was  just  telling  the  Colonel  and  Mr.  Ladrain  that  I 
couldn't  be  beaten,"  said  McAmle.  "  I've  got  matters  fixed 
up  to  the  Queen's  own  taste.  Colonel,  ain't  you  going  to 
drink  your  beer?  " 

"  You  know  I  can't  drink  beer." 

"Well,  take  what  you  want." 

"Here,"  said  the  Colonel,  turning  in  his  chair  and  look 
ing  back  at  the  bartender,  "  bring  me  a  little  straight.  The 
bottle  under  the  bar,  mind.  That's  it,"  he  added,  as  the 
bartender  took  up  a  black  bottle. 

"I  am  a  candidate  for  county  judge,  gentlemen,"  said 
McAmle,  "and,  as  I  was  saying,  they  can't  possibly  beat 
me.  Well,  here's  hopin'"  (drinking  his  beer).  "I'll  just 
show  you,"  continued  McAmle.  "  There's  Campbell  Town 
ship,  for  instance.  Got  that  foul.  And  here's  Fourche. 
Got  a  letter  from  there  yesterday.  Listen:  '  Haven't  been 
over  the  entire  township,  but  I  have  been  around  pretty 
generally,  and  find  that  you  stand  first-class.'  See  that" 
(returning  the  letter  to  his  pocket).  "  Hasn't  been  over  the 
entire  township,  but  where  he  has  been  he  finds  that  I  stand 
first-class.  Well,  let  me  tell  you,  the  more  he  goes  the 
more  he'll  find  that  I  stand  first-class,  sure  enough.  Oh, 
they  can't  beat  me,  that's  settled.  But  I  can  go  further. 
There's  Eastman  Township.  Jim  Lock,  my  opponent,  de 
clared  to  one  of  my  friends  that  he  couldn't  touch  it  with  a 
ten-foot  pole.  How  do  you  think  Gray  Township'll  go, 
Colonel?" 

"I  think  it'll  go  your  way,  John." 

"  Of  course  you  do.  You  are  a  man  of  sense. .  Ladrain, 
don't  forgit  to  put  in  a  word  for  me  among  the  boys." 

"I  ain't  never  forgot  nuthin'  yit,"  Ladrain  replied.  "I 
ain't  one  of  the  forgittin'  sort." 

"Oh,  I  know  that.  Politics  won't  cut  much  of  a  figger 
in  this  race,  for  the  tax-payers  are  determined  to  put  me  in. 
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They  are  tired  of  being  robbed,  let  me  tell  you.  Jim  Lock 
is  a  protty  good  sort  of  a  fellow,  selfish  as  the  devil,  though. 
Him  and  me  uster  be  good  friends,  but  he  got  his  back  up 
because  I  come  out  and  took  a  hand  in  the  race.  But  I  don't 
ask  him  no  odds,  first  nor  last.  You  gentlemen  are  voters 
in  the  county,  I  suppose?" 

"I  am  not,"  Bonlore  replied. 

"Neither  am  —  am  —  1,"  said  Blahead,  " unless  a  na-na- 
native  of  Phil-Philadelphia  and  a  foot-sore  so-so  —  and  a 
foot-sore  sojourner  in  Tex-Texas  is  entitled  to  a  vote." 

"Sorry  to  hear  that,"  replied  McAmle,  with  an  air  of 
disappointment.  "And  you  are  not  a  citizen,  either?"  he 
added,  turning  to  Bonlore. 

"Not  of  this  county,  and,  in  fact,  not  yet  of  the  State. 
I  live  at  Rigvilfe,  Ashmond  County." 

"Ah,  what  business  are  you  following?" 

"I  publish  a  newspaper — the  Back-Log." 

"Why,  my  dear  sir,  although  you  do  not  live  in  Pulaski 
County,  yet  you  can  be  a  heap  of  service  to  me,  for,  as  the 
counties  join,  your  paper  necessarily  has  some  circulation 
among  people  who  are  soon  to  become  my  constituents. 
The  paper  that  you  would  naturally  publish  must  find 
readers  everywhere." 

Bonlore  winked  at  Blahead,  and  Colonel  Silvan,  noticing 
the  effect  of  McAmle's  attempted  flattery,  burst  out  laugh 
ing  and  exclaimed: 

"By  George,  Mac,  you  are  the  most  unskillful  man  I 
ever  saw." 

"What's  the  matter  with  me?"  McAmle  asked,  looking 
down  and  rubbing  his  beer-glass  around  on  the  table.  "I 
ain't  said  nuthin'  to  cause  offense,  I  hope." 

"  Oh,  no;  but,  in  your  eagerness  to  gain  a  point,  you  make 
remarks  that  cause  your  sincerity  to  be  questioned." 
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"That's  all  right,  Colonel.  The  editor  and  me  under 
stand  each  other." 

"It  is  evident,  Mac,  that  he  understands  you." 

"Let  me  alone,  will  you?  Talk  like  I  don't  know  how 
to  manage  a  canvass." 

The  Colonel  was  well  acquainted  with  McAmle's  inability 
to  conduct  a  political  campaign,  for,  in  that  line,  no  one 
was  more  capable  of  making  an  estimate.  Silvan  had  been 
a  leader  among  those  bright  political  adventurers  known  as 
"carpet-baggers,"  but,  his  party  having  lost  control  of  the 
State  government,  and  he  himself  having  reserved  none  of 
the  money  which  at  one  time  poured  upon  him  in  so  wild  a 
waste,  was  now  reduced  to  a  condition  of  bankruptcy. 

"Bonlore,  let  me  see  you  a  minute,"  said  McAmle,  as  he 
arose.  He  crossed  the  room,  stopped  at  a  window  and 
placed  one  foot  on  the  sill.  Bonlore  followed  him.  "  Now, 
confidentially,"  the  candidate  for  county  judge  began, 
plucking  a  piece  of  lint  from  Bonlore's  coat,  "they  can't 
beat  me.  Silvan  knows  that.  I  showed  you  that  letter 
just  now,  didn't  I?  Yes?  Well,  that's  pretty  much  of  a 
settler,  ain't  it?" 

Bonlore  agreed  that  it  was  pretty  much  of  a  settler. 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  settler  from  that  quarter  at  least.  Now,  what 
I  want  you  to  do  is  to  give  me  a  little  shot  in  your  paper; 
just  to  show  the  boys  that  even  outside  of  the  county  the 
people  take  an  interest  in  my  candidacy.  You  might  say 
that  the  people  of  Pulaski  are  wise  in  urging  me  to  come 
out,  or  —  well,  you  know  how  to  fix  it  up  better  than  I  do. 
Any  way,  you  may  declare  that  my  election  is  a  fixed  fact. 
You  can  do  this  on  the  strength  of  the  proof  I  showed  you 
just  now." 

"Look  here,  McAmle,"  Bonlore  replied;  "I'm  attempt 
ing  to  publish  a  newspaper.  To  tell  you  frankly,  my  read 
ers  care  very  little  about  your  candidacy,  and  therefore  I 
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can't  print  your  announcement  as  news  matter;  but  I  will 
publish  a  card  for  you." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  a  card.     I  just  want  a  few  lines." 

"Two  dollars' worth?" 

"Just  about.  Here."  He  handed  Bonlore  two  dollars. 
"  Give  me  as  much  as  you  can,  and  send  me  a  lot  of  your 
papers  —  as  many  as  you  can  spare." 

"All  right." 

"  She  pops,"  exclaimed  McAmle,  by  which  he  meant  that 
the  bargain  was  closed. 

When  they  were  again  seated  at  the  table,  Silvan,  leaning 
to  one  side  and  " looking  around"  a  boy  who  had  come  to 
remove  the  glasses  and  wipe  the  top  of  the  table  with  a  rag, 
said  to  Bonlore: 

"  You  are  not  very  well  acquainted  in  Arkansas,  I  pre 
sume." 

"  No;  I  am  almost  a  stranger.  Eigville  was  my  first  stop 
ping-point  in  the  State,  and  this  is  my  first  visit  to 
Little  Rock.  By  the  way,  I  have  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
a  citizen  of  this  town,  given  me  by  a  gentleman  in  Louis 
ville."  He  drew  out  a  letter,  the  envelope  of  which  bore, 
in  the  careless  handwriting  of  a  lawyer,  the  name  R.  J.  Zel- 
wick.  "  Are  you  acquainted  with  him?" 

"Acquainted  with  who?"  asked  McAmle,  shoving  aside 
the  beer  boy,  who  showed  a  disposition  to  linger  at  the  table. 
Bonlore  held  the  envelope  so  that  McAmle  could  read  the 
address. 

"Well,  I  should  say  so,"  said  the  candidate.  "He's  a 
first-rate  old  fellow,  too;  but  he's  a  little  high-toned,  and  is 
got  a  little  too  much  education  to  suit  a  thorough-goin, 
feller  like  I  am.  Ain't  exactly  our  stripe,  eh,  Ladrain?" 

"  That's  what  he  ain't,"  replied  the  bricklayer. 

"  Oh,  Ladrain  sizes  'em  up,  you  bet,"  continued  McAmle. 
"  Zehvick's  one  of  the  old-timers,  and  is  rather  behind  the 
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age.  He  don't  seem  to  come  out  and  take  an  interest  in 
affairs  that  concern  us  all.  Wy,  I  don't  believe  he'd  care 
a  snap  if  they  was  ter  beat  me  in  this  race.  He  owns  a  good 
deal  of  land  in  the  county,  and  is  considerable  of  a  tax 
payer,  and  it's  surprising  to  me  that  he  don't  throw  off  his 
coat  and  announce  himself  in  favor  of  reform." 

"  He  is  a  very  prominent  man/'  said  Silvan.  "  He  has 
two  large  plantations  down  the  river,  and  he  owns  rather  a 
fine  old  residence  in  town.  He  is  somewhat  proud  —  quite 
a  natural  inheritance  —  but  he  is  kind-hearted,  and,  withal, 
is  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  holds  very  few  of  the  old 
prejudices,  at  least  in  a  political  way.  He  was  in  the 
Confederate  Congress,  but  when  I  came  here,  fresh  from 
the  Northern  army,  he  treated  me  with  a  courtesy  that  I  did 
not  expect,  for  I  heard  that  he  was  still  rebellious  in  spirit. 
Afterward,  when  I  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party,  I 
found  no  change  in  him,  which  led  me  to  believe  that  with 
him  a  man's  politics  makes  but  little  difference.  You  see 
many  of  us  —  us  carpet-baggers  —  I  use  the  term,  for  by 
that  name  we  are  best  known  —were  Democrats  before  the 
war.  This,  however,  has  but  little  to  do  with  Mr.  Zelwick. 
He  lives  out  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Gordon  Streets, 
and,  if  you  should  call  on  him,  you  will  find  him  to  be  a 
genial  host  and  an  excellent  man." 

"Well  —  we  —  are  all  ex-ex  —  we  are  all  excellent  men," 
said  Blahead,  "and  it  is  a  pity  that  we  drink  so  much.  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  drink-drinking — hadn't  been  for  drink 
ing,  I  never  would  have  b-b-b-been  drunk  half  so  often." 

"  Put  her  thar,  podner!"  exclaimed  Ladrain,  reaching 
across  the  table  and  attempting  to  take  Blahead's  hand. 

"  Never  mi-mi-mind,"  replied  Blahead,  withdrawing  his 
hand.  "  Never  mind  putting  it  anywhere." 

Ladrain  grinned  maliciously,  and,  in  an  attempted  show 
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of  good  humor  remarked:  "Don't  want  to  shake  hands 
with  a  honest  man,  eh,  cully?" 

"I  ain't  named  C-c-cully,  and  I  haven't  seen  many  hon- 
hon-honest  men  holding  out  their  hands,"  Blahead  replied. 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  McAmle.  "We  all  understand 
each  other.  Boys,  don't  be  snatched,"  he  continued,  as 
Bonlore,  followed  by  Blahead,  arose.  "  Well,  hope  to  see 
you  ag'in.  Bonlore,  don't  forget  them  papers." 

Silvan  and  McAmle,  arising,  shook  hands  with  Bonlore 
and  Blahead,  but  Ladrain  remained  seated. 

"Blahead,"  said  Bonlore,  when  they  reached  the  side 
walk,  "  here's  a  dollar.  McAmle  gave  me  two  for  an  an 
nouncement." 

"Tha-thank  you,  as  the  g-goose  re — as  the  goose  re 
marked  when  the  duck  kicked  her." 

"I  may  not  see  you  again  to-day,  but  don't  fail  to  meet 
me  at  the  depot  to-morrow  morning." 

"  All  r-r-right.  The  one — the  one  thing  certain  about 
me  —  me  is  that  I  never  hes-hes-hesitate — never  hesitate. 
Glad  that  fel-fellow  let  you  have  the  two  dollars,  for  I  had 
be-begun  to  feel  uneasy  about  you.  Didn't  know  where  — 
where  you  could  get  a  place  to  stay  to-night.  His  en-enter 
prise  is  coin-commendable,  but  his  judgment  is  off.  Bet 
money  and  have  it  put  up,  as — as — soon  as  the  bank  opens 
to-morrow,  that  he  will  be  defeated  by  a  re-re-re — by  a  re 
spectable  majority." 

"  Of  course  he  will  be  defeated,"  Bonlore  replied.  "  You 
rarely  see  one  of  those  enthusiastically  confident  fellows 
elected.  If  his  honesty  isn't  broader  than  his  intellec 
tual  endowments,  the  tax-payers,  if  he  should  be  elected, 
will  sure  enough  set  up  a  howl  for  reform.  Well,  I  must 
call  on  the  proud  man  who  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  ex 
hibit  lukewarmness  concerning  McAmle's  candidacy.  I'll 
get  you  a  pass  early  to-morrow  morning. " 
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"  So-so-so  long.  You'll  go  up  —  you'll  go  up  on  that 
train,  and  I'll  go  up  on  that  train.  You've  got  saw-sawdust 
on  your  hat.  Look  like  you've  been  standing  on  your 
head." 


CHAPTER  III. 

AN   OLD   GENTLEMAN   AXD   HIS   FAMILY. 

BACK  from  the  street,  in  a  grove  of  old  trees,  revealing  a 
red  chimney  here  and  an  odd  gable  there,  Mr.  Zelwick's 
house  was  situated.  Years  ago,  when  the  capital  of  Arkan 
sas  was  a  mere  village,  stretched  along  the  river  bank  in 
ragged  want  of  symmetry;,  in  the  so-called  good  old  days, 
when  there  was  such  incongruous  association  of  refinement 
and  ruffianism;  when,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  wealthy 
planter's  frescoed  residence,  stood  the  log  don  where  thieves 
quarreled  and  cut  one  another's  throats  —  in  those  days  the 
Zelwick  house  was  thought  to  be  a  grand  country  mansion. 
In  its  four  great  pillars,  made  of  wood  and  so  well  sanded 
that  they  might  have  been  mistaken  for  monoliths,  an  at 
tempt  at  Grecian  architecture  had  been  made,  but  the  row  of 
cabins  in  the  back  yard,  and  a  well  with  a  groaning  wind 
lass,  seemed  to  squint  in  ridicule  of  the  classic  assumption. 
A  broad  flignt  of  stone  steps  came  down  to  meet  a  brick  walk 
that  led  from  the  gate,  passing  between  two  lions  of 
bronze,  which  in  fixed  ferociousness  stood  in  perpetual 
shade. 

When  Bonlore  entered  the  yard  he  lingered  a  moment  in 
contemplation  of  the  quaint  old  place.  It  was  home-like, 
with  suggestions  everywhere  of  an  easy  life.  The  very  air 
inspired  a  feeling  of  welcome.  Even  the  frowning  lions 
were  less  savage  when  the  visitor  stood  under  the  trees,  for 
they  frowned  not  upon  him,  but  looked  far  away  into  the 
hazy  distance. 

Bonlore  rang  the  door-bell.    The  summons  was  answered 
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fay  a  polite  old  negro,  who,  upon  learning  that  the  visitor 
desired  to  see  Mr.  Zelwick,  showed  him  into  the  parlor,  a 
room  rich  with  heavy  old  furniture,  great  easy-chairs,  rugs, 
and  portraits  of  men  with  high  collars  and  pointed  should 
ers,  with,  here  and  there,  in  ruffles  and  braid,  the  paintings 
of  women  who,  in  their  day  of  gracefulness,  must  have 
reigned  over  a  kingdom  of  hearts. 

There  came  the  sounds  of  an  opening  door  and  of  slippered 
footsteps,  and  Mr.  Zelwick,  a  venerable-looking  man,  entered 
the  room. 

"Good  evening,  sir." 

"  Good  evening.  This  is  Mr.  Zelwick,  I  suppose,"  said 
Bonlore,  handing  him  the  letter. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Ah,  from  my  old  friend  Rawlings.  Sit  down, 
Mr.  Bonlore,"  he  added,  extending  his  hand  and  grasping 
the  visitor  in  cordial  greeting.  "I  am  pleased  to  see  you, 
and  I  trust  you  will  make  yourself  at  home." 

"Which  I  am  sure  will  cost  me  no  effort,  since  I  have  a 
faculty  of  making  myself  at  home  —  an  outgrowth  rather 
than  a  cultivation,  probably  arising  from  the  fact  that  I 
have  no  home." 

"What!  you  have  no  home?"  asked  Mr.  Zelwick,  looking 
up  in  surprise,  for  the  man  under  shelter,  no  matter  how 
humane  he  may  be,  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  any  one 
should  stay  out  in  the  rain  and  get  wet. 

"  My  remark  was,  perhaps,  more  figurative  than  real.  I 
have  relatives  in  Kentucky,  and  among  them  I  can  always 
find  a  welcome,  but,  since  the  death  of  my  parents  and  the 
sale  of  the  old  farm,  I,  in  the  thus  far  luckless  pursuit  of  an 
aim,  have  found  no  home." 

"What  is  that  aim?"  Mr.  Zelwick  asked,  exhibiting  that 
interest  which  arises  above  all  pretended  concern  —  practiced 
by  so  many  and  believed  by  so  few — which  at  once  assures 
one  that  even  now  there  is  in  the  world  a  genuineness  of 
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hospitality,  a  kindness  which  makes  no  calculation  of  a 
possible  return  of  favors. 

"  To  build  up  a  successful  newspaper,"  Bonlore  replied. 
"Not  a  great  journal  of  powerful  influence  and  national 
reputation,  but  a  paper  with  sufficient  circulation  and  adver 
tising  patronage  to  yield  a  comfortable  living." 

"  Not  an  extravagant  longing,  I  must  say;  and  I  don't 
see  why  you  shouldn't  realize  your  aim,  sir." 

"  I  have  made  several  attempts;  for,  after  serving  an  ap 
prenticeship  in  a  printing-office,  I  started  a  little  paper  of 
my  own  —  that  is,  I  called  it  mine,  but  I  soon  discovered  that 
it  belonged  to  the  sheriff.  Then,  after  several  other  fail 
ures,  with  the  shadow  of  assets  insufficient  to  cover  the  sub 
stance  of  liabilities,  I  came  to  this  State,  and  have  begun 
the  publication  of  the  Back- Log,  at  Rigville." 

"Ah,  then  you  live  in  Arkansas.  Glad  to  see 
young  men  coming  among  us,  for  we  are  in  need  of  more 
vigorous  blood.  New  thought,  new  action  and  quickened 
sensibilities  of  advancement  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
greatness  of  a  commonwealth.  Look  at  the  carpet-baggers, 
for  instance.  Even  though  they  were  adventurers,  and,  in 
many  instances,  dishonest,  yet  their  control  of  the  State  was 
not  wholly  without  good.  They  built  fine  houses  in  town 
and  made  the  public  school  system  effective." 

Upon  hearing  footsteps  descending  the  stairs,  Mr.  Zel- 
wick  went  to  the  door,  called  some  one,  and,  a  moment 
later,  turned  and  said: 

"  My  daughter,  allow  me  to  present  Mr.  Bonlore,  the  edi 
tor  of  the  Back- Log,  published — where  did  you  say?  Yes, 
yes,  at  Rigville." 

Bonlore  acknowledged  the  introduction  in  rather  an  em 
barrassed  way,  for  with  a  sickening  sensation  he  realized 
how  old  his  clothes  were  and  how  ill  they  fitted  him.  But 
his  ease  of  manner  returned  when  he  saw,  in  the  quiet  air 
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and  placid  face  of  the  young  lady,  her  father's  truth  and 
honesty.  She  was  not  strikingly  handsome,  but  when  she 
smiled  her  face  was  radiant  with  an  impressive  light.  Her 
deep  blue  eyes  were  frank  in  their  wide-open  splendor,  and 
her  wealth  of  hair  shone  in  a  golden  glow  like  1:he  hickory 
leaf  when  tinged  by  an  early  frost.  She  had  received  her 
father's  name,  in  adherence  to  an  old  megrim  —  that  one  of 
the  children  must  bear  the  Christian  name  of  the  sire,  and 
that,  if  no  son  come  to  claim  the  inheritance,  it  shall  be  be 
stowed  upon  a  daughter. 

"  So  you  belong  to  that  exclusive  class  of  men  who  kill 
the  aspirations  of  others,"  said  Miss  Zelwick,  with  a  smile 
that  made  Bonlore  forget  the  hole  in  his  coat-sleeve. 

"  You  doubtless  mean,"  the  editor  answered,  "  that  I  be 
long  to  the  class  of  men  who  assist  others  to  achieve  an  am 
bition,  but  who  realize  so  few  aspirations  of  their  own. 
However,  the  best  newspaper  men  are  practical.  They 
handle  sentiment  as  an  auctioneer  handles  old  paintings  at 
a  sheriff's  sale.  Enmity  to  romance  is  forced  upon  the 
managing  editor,  for  if  the  readers  of  the  paper  upon  which 
he  is  employed  want  gems  of  thought  they  turn  to  less  hur 
ried  publications." 

"Well,"  she  said,  taking  up  an  immense  turkey  wing 
that  had  fallen  on  the  floor,  and  hanging  it  on  a  nail  under 
the  mantelpiece,  "  no  managing  editor  has  ever  been  com 
pelled  to  smother  his  grief  and  kill  any  of  my  sentiment; 
but,"  she  mischievously  added,  "  I  don't  think  father  can 
say  as  much." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I  can.  Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Bonlore, 
I  wrote  what  I  thought  to  be  a  touching  little  story,  and 
sent  it  to  a  newspaper.  Well,  sir,  the  fellow,  evidently  mis 
taking  it  for  a  fact,  cut  it  down  to  a  paragraph." 

The  door-bell  rang,  and  as  the  old  negro  did  not  respond 
— was  doubtless  in  the  kitchen,  rubbing  his  "rheumatiz" 
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with  liniment  —  Mr.  Zel wick  answered  the  summons.  He 
soon  returned,  accompanied  by  two  men  —  Mr.  Buckley, 
well-known  planter,  and  Mr.  Fabus,  well-known  planter. 
Had  there  been  a  dozen  men  instead  of  two,  they  would 
doubtless  have  been  well-known  planters.  Nearly  every 
farmer  in  Arkansas  is  a  well-known  planter.  The  motive 
power  of  his  operations  may  extend  no  further  than  a  single 
mule,  and  his  stock  of  implements  may  consist  only  of  a 
cast-iron  plow;  his  crop  may  be  mortgaged  for  bacon  and 
meal,  and  his  "homespun"  clothes,  long  in  use,  may  have 
reached  that  state  when  the  filling  is  no  longer  secure  —  yet 
the  local  newspapers  speak  of  him  as  a  well-known  planter. 

Mr.  Buckley,  short  and  wheezy,  with  a  voice  that  sounded 
like  an  injured  horn,  was  inclined  to  be  deaf,  insomuch  that 
he  spoke  in  tones  so  low  that  scarcely  any  one  could  under 
stand  him.  He  had  a  bald  spot  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
divided  by  a  large  blue  vein,  which,  with  several  lesser  de 
fined  tributaries,  looked  like  map  tracings  of  a  mighty 
river.  Mr.  Fabus  talked  in  a  key  so  loud  that  all  of  his 
utterances  sounded  like  an  unbroken  chain  of  exclamations; 
and  it  was  observed  that  he  had  a  dry  grin  which  he  adver 
tised  as  a  smile.  After  the  ceremony  of  introduction  had 
been  performed  the  two  men  sat  down  near  the  fire,  not, 
however,  without  an  embarrassing  mistake  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Buckley,  who,  in  shaking  hands  with  Bonlore,  said: 
"  Mr.  Buckley,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you." 

"Well,  how  is  everything  down  below?"  Mr.  Zel  wick 
asked. 

"  Not  so  mighty  favorable,"  Fabus  replied.  "  Water's 
risin'  putty  fast  an'  is  mighty  nigh  up  to  the  Andrews  place. 
The  banks  are  caving  an'  I  seed  as  I  come  along  that  they've 
had  to  set  back  the  fences  on  the  Jasper  place." 

Mr.  Buckley  reached  out  and  took  hold  of  the  shovel 
handle. 
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"  That's  bad,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick.  "  Is  the  Fourche  doing 
much  damage  ?  " 

" Don't  know,"  continued  Fabus,  "but  she's  roarin' 
mightily." 

Mr.  Buckley  leaned  over  and  placed  his  chin  on  the  knob 
of  the  shovel  handle. 

"Any  stock  drowned  in  your  neighborhood?"  Mr. 
Zelwick  asked. 

"Well,  yes,"  said  Fabus;  "Dacey's  two  mules,  the  ones 
what  he  drives  to  the  wagon,  got  ketched  in  the  lot,  and 
was  drownded." 

Mr.  Buckley,  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  took  the 
somewhat  oblong  knob  of  the  shovel-handle  into  his  mouth, 
and,  having  turned  it  around,  could  not  get  it  out.  Mutter 
ing  something,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  bringing  up  the  shovel 
with  him.  The  scene  was  so  ludicrous  that  the  entire  party, 
excepting  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Buckle}^,  burst  out  laughing. 
Mr.  Zelwick,  soon  recovering  himself,  quickly  moved  to  the 
assistance  of  his  eccentric  guest. 

"Well,  if  he  ain't  tryin'  to  swallow  the  shovel  blood-raw!" 
exclaimed  Fabus. 

Buckley  grinned  mirthlessly  when  Mr.  Zelwick  had  re 
leased  him,  and,  turning  to  Fabus,  said:  "I  don't  see  how 
I  done  that  trick.  I've  got  a  habit  at  home  o'  leanin'  my 
chin  on  the  tongs  when  I  get  to  thinking  about  anything. 
Wall,  Fabus,  le's  git  to  business.  Squire,"  he  added, 
addressing  Mr.  Zelwick,  "we  come  up  to  see  about  rentin' 
the  old  river  place  for  another  year.  Good  ways  oft  yit, 
but  I  'lowed  we'd  better  speak  in  time." 

"  Come  into  the  library,  and  we'll  see  what  arrangements 
can  be  made,"  Mr.  Zelwick  answered. 

The  three  men  left  the  room,  Buckley  knocking  down  the 
shovel  as  he  turned  to  go.  His  awkwardness  seemed  to  turn 
toward  implements  of  "  hardware,"  and,  had  he  worked  in 
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a  stove  foundry,  he  would  doubtless  have  kept  up  a  constant 
rattle  among  pots  and  kettles. 

The  declining  sun,  streaming  through  the  lace  curtains, 
wrought  fanciful  network  on  the  floor,  and  the  mellow  glow 
of  approaching  twilight  enriched  the  heavy  old  furniture. 
Among  the  pictures  adorning  the  walls  was  one  of  a  hand 
some  young  woman,  in  riding-habit,  holding,  in  graceful 
poise,  a  small  whip.  For  a  moment,  in  gazing  upon  the 
face,  Bonlore  was  lost  in  a  reverie  of  admiration. 

Miss  Zelwick  remarked: 

"  My  mother's  portrait,  painted  shortly  after  her  marriage. 
She  died  when  I  was  very  young,  and  all  that  I  can  remem 
ber  of  her  is  that  everything  was  light  when  she  was  near, 
and  that  everything  seemed  to  be  dark  when  they  took  her 
away." 

"  Your  father  must  have  realized  the  fulfillment  of  his 
most  romantic  dream.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful 
face.  Don't  think,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  that  I  am 
going  to  imitate  the  traditional  clock  peddler  of  New 
England,  and  say  that  you  are  the  very  image  of  her. " 

"And  don't  you  think,"  she  replied,  "that  I  would 
believe  you,  even  if  you  held  up  your  hands  and  swore  to  a 
resemblance.  Not  wishing  to  draw  your  attention  from  art 
—  for  that  is  really  the  work  of  a  master,  a  young  master  at 
least — how  long  have  you  lived  in  this  State?" 

"  Only  a  few  weeks." 

"Is  your  paper  as  successful  as  you  anticipated?" 

"I  hardly  know  how  much  success  I  expected.  I  am  so 
accustomed  to  failure  that  I  wouldn't  have  been  very  much 
disappointed  if  the  second  number  had  contained  a  valedictory 
instead  of  an  announcement  that  the  paper  had  already 
been  placed  on  a  firm  financial  basis,  and  that  advertisers 
should  not  be  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  such  an  oppor 
tunity." 
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"Then  it  is  quite  a  success." 

""Well,  no,  I  can't  say,  except  in  print,  that  its  affairs  are 
above  financial  reproach.  Thus  far,  I  have  just  about 
made  expenses." 

' '  Why,  Mr.  Bonlore,"  she  said,  spiritedly,  looking  at  him 
with  an  expression  that  would  have  made  any  one  but  a 
country  editor  feel  uneasy,  "you  don't  mean  that  even  in 
print  you  would  deceive  people?" 

"I  wouldn't  seek  to  injure  any  one  by  misrepresentation, 
not  nearly  so  much  so  as  the  merchant  who  represents  a 
piece  of  goods  to  be  one  thing  when  he  knows  it  is  another. 
All  advertisements  are  more  or  less  overdrawn.  Deacon 
So-and-so,  a  well-known  merchant  and  a  reputable  church 
member,  advertises  as  if  the  future  welfare  of  mankind 
depended  upon  trading  with  him.  Human  nature  is  not 
over-scrupulous  in  a  matter  of  business.  The  hard  knot  of 
competition  takes  the  wire  edge  off  the  commercial  axe. 
The  commander  of  an  army,  though  he  may  be  what  we 
term  a  perfect  gentleman,  does  not  hesitate  to  deceive  the 
enemy." 

"But  the  commander  of  an  army  doesn't  deceive  his 
friends,"  she  replied.  "He  deceives  the  enemy,  which,  we 
must  all  acknowledge,  is  legitimate." 

"The  country  editor  does  not  deceive  himself — his 
friend  —  but  the  public,  his  enemy.  It  matters  not  how 
deserving  of  success  a  man  may  be,  nor  what  a  good  influ 
ence  as  an  educator  his  paper  may  exert,  for,  let  the  adver 
tiser  suspect  that  a  rival  sheet,  inferior  in  everything  that 
goes  to  make  up  a  newspaper,  has  a  larger  circulation,  and, 
immediately  losing  sight  of  the  former's  good  qualities,  he 
bestows  his  patronage  upon  the  latter.  This  is  right,  for  it 
is  business.  Again,  if  there's  only  one  paper  in  a  town, 
and  the  merchants  have  an  idea  that  it  is  not  successful, 
they  withhold  their  favors  until  the  paper  shows  signs  of 
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prosperity;  so,  you  see,  if  we  would  attain  ultimate  success, 
we  must  show  immediate  evidences  of  a  flourishing  con 
dition.  I  have  read  of  heroes,  and  when  a  boy  I  worshiped 
Cassar  and  gloried  in  the  achievements  of  Hannibal,  but 
do  you  know  that  I  once  found  a  hero  greater  than  Achilles, 
superior  to  Caesar  and  more  wonderful  than  Hannibal? 
Yes,  I  found  him  in  a  little  town.  His  castle  was  known 
as  the  '  One-Price  Store/  His  heroism  —  I  cannot  speak  of 
it  without  emotion.  He  came  into  my  office  before  I  had 
issued  a  single  copy  of  my  paper  and  inserted  a  half-page 
advertisement.  Oh,  he  was  a  fearless,  a  great  man,  but  I 
knew  that  in  these  days  of  rust  and  canker  he  could  never 
meet  with  due  recognition.  Shortly  after  I  left  the  town 
they  sold  him  out.  He  is  now  keeping  a  toll-gate." 

"Oh,  I  understand  you,  sir/7  she  replied.  "You  are 
merely  trying  to  lead  me  from  the  subject.  The  question 
is  this:  Do  you  think  that  deception,  even  if  it  be  brought 
about  by  print,  is  right?" 

"Your  question  reminds  me  of  a  little  story" 

" Never  mind  the  story.     Answer  the  question." 

"  Of  course  I  believe  it  is  wrong  to  deceive,  but  the  world 
is  full  of  those  little  excusable  wrongs — I  mean  such  as  an 
editor  commits  when  he  declares  that  his  paper  is  the  best 
advertising  medium  in  the  county.  Life  can  be  looked  at 
with  an  eye  altogether  too  conscientious  to  stand  the  dust 
that  is  blown  about  the  street." 

A  boy,  whose  gleeful  pranks  extended  over  six  years, 
entered  the  room. 

"Ellis,  can't  you  speak?"  Miss  Zelwick  asked.  "Don't 
walk  on  the  side  of  your  foot  that  way;  nor  that  way, 
either,"  she  added,  as  the  boy  turned  the  other  foot. 
"  Can't  you  speak?  Put  your  hair  back  out  of  your  eyes." 

"  I  want  you  to  make  me  a  wagin,"  he  said,  approaching 
Bonlore. 
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"I  might,  with  a  pawpaw  sapling  and  several  days' 
practice,  stock  a  weeding-hoe,  but  I  am  afraid  that  to  make 
a  wagon  would  be  beyond  my  skill." 

"What  does  he  mean,  Aunt  Re?" 

"That  he  can't  make  a  wagon." 

He  sided  up  to  Miss  Zelwick,  and  whispered  to  her. 

"  You  naughty  boy."  She  caught  him  by  the  arm  and 
turned  him  around.  "  You  should  not  whisper  in  company." 

"Do  you  know  what  I  said?"  he  asked,  turning  to 
Bonlore. 

"Ellis,"  exclaimed  Miss  Zelwick,  "leave  the  room  this 
instant.  I  am  going  to  tell  your  grandpa;  see  if  I  don't." 

"I  said,  look  at  the" 

"Ellis!" 

"  Hole  in  your  coat.  That's  what  I  said.  Now,  will  you 
make  me  a  great  big  wagin,  like  the  one  that  the  man  hauls 
wood  in;  will  you?" 

"  Don't  drive  him  out,"  said  Bonlore.  "  He  couldn't  help 
saying  it." 

"He  is  the  worst  spoiled  boy  I  ever  saw,"  remarked  Miss 
Zelwick,  when  the  deep  blush  which  overspread  her  cheeks 
had  faded  into  a  twilight  of  color.  "  My  sister's  child.  His 
father  and  mother  are  both  dead,  having  died  of  yellow 
fever  in  New  Orleans  when  he  was  quite  small.  Ellis, 
don't  scratch  the  wall.  Father  doesn't  believe  there  ever 
was  such  another  boy.  Ellis,  didn't  I  speak  to  you?" 

Mr.  Zelwick  and  his  two  visitors  re-entered  the  room. 
Buckley  took  his  old  place  and  knocked  down  the  shovel. 
Fabus  took  out  a  thick  plug  of  tobacco,  grinned  off  a  chew, 
"smacked"  his  lips  as  he  puckered  up  his  mouth,  and,  with 
a  "pit-tew,"  made  the  fire  hiss.  Miss  Zelwick  was  politely 
oblivious  to  the  evidence  of  such  ill-breeding,  but  Bonlore 
could  see  that  she  was  annoyed.  Where  is  the  woman  who 
can  serenely  look  on  the  imminent  peril  of  large,  old-fash- 
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ioned,  highly-polished  andirons?  The  pride  of  many  a 
Southern  woman  has  settled  in  the  fire-place.  The  endear 
ing  memories  of  the  old  fire-place  have  been  sung,  and 
uncouth  rhymers,  with  more  recollection  than  poetry,  have 
told  how,  when  children,  they  crawled  up  and  beheld  their 
faces,  in  lengthened  reflection,  beaming  from  the  old  and 
irons. 

"  Yas,  'squire,"  said  Fabus,  "that — pit-tew — land  ought 
to  average  a — pit-tew — bale  to  the  acre.  I  don't  think  the 
high  water  has  ever  injured  it,  for  you  know  the  lay  o'  that 
field  somehow  causes  a  seedy  we?^"  (by  which  Mr.  Fabus 
meant  sediment)  "to  settle  instead  o'  washin'  off  the 
nachul  —  pit-tew — sile.  Did  I  understan'  that  you  air 
printin'  a  newspaper?"  he  broke  off,  addressing  Bonlore. 
"Yas?  That's  whut  I  thought.  Now,  how  do  you  git  any 
money  outen  it?  You  don't  charge  fur  one  paper,  do 
you?" 

"Just  the  same  as  a  grocer  would  charge  you  for  five 
cents'  worth  of  beans,"  Bonlore  replied. 

"  Or  soap,"  suggested  Miss  Zelwick,  glancing  at  Fabus' 
hands. 

"Wall,  I  didn't  know,  you  see.  Never  had  much  to  do 
with  newspapers.  Did  you,  Buckley?" 

"Hay?"  responded  Buckley,  looking  up. 

"I  axed  if  you  ever  had  much  to  do  with  newspapers?" 

Mr.  Buckley  said  no,  leaned  over  and  propped  up  his 
chin  with  the  shovel. 

"I  thought  ef  you  was  givin'  'em  away,"  continued 
Fabus,  "you  mout  send  me  a  few.  Pit-tew.  Buckley, 
let's  ride." 

"Hay?" 

"I  say,  let's  ride." 

"I'm  agreeable,"  said  Mr.  Buckley,  and  by  which  he 
meant  that  he  agreed  to  the  proposition. 
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" Gentlemen,  won't  you  stay  to  supper?"  Mr.  Zelwick 
asked. 

Miss  Zelwick,  with  an  expression  almost  deepened  into 
imploration,  looked  at  her  father,  but  the  old  gentleman's 
conception  of  hospitality  could  not  excuse  a  failure  to 
repeat  the  courtesy. 

"No,  I  b'lieve  not,"  said  Fabus,  who,  having  arisen,  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  was  shaking  first  on 
one  foot  and  then  the  other,  to  smooth  out  the  wrinkles  in  his 
trousers.  "Wefotch  a  snack  with  us.  Buckley,  wanter 
eat?" 


"Hay?" 


"Ail-  you  hongry?" 

"  Not  purticular." 

"  AVall,  then,  le's  ride.  'Squire,  ef  you  ever  find  your 
self  in  our  neighborhood,  drap  in.  Good-by,  all  hands." 

"  Good-day,"  said  Buckley,  knocking  down  the  shovel. 
He  stooped  to  get  it,  and,  in  straightening  up  again, 
bumped  his  head  against  a  corner  of  the  mantelpiece. 

"Did  it  hurt  you?"  Mr.  Zelwick  asked. 

"Hay?" 

"Hurt  you?" 

"  Oh,  no;  come  mighty  nigh  splittin'  my  head  open, 
that's  all.  Wall,  good  day  to  you  all." 

"They  are  not  representative  planters,"  said  Mr.  Zel 
wick,  when  he  had  come  back  into  the  room,  after  shaking 
hands  with  Buckley  and  Fabus  at  the  front  door.  "  No, 
sir,  they  are  not  representative  planters,"  addressing  Bon- 
lore  with  that  air  of  pride  so  distinctive  of  the  old-time 
Southern  gentleman,  an  air  of  cordial  superiority  which 
some  men  can  wear  so  becomingly,  but  which  has  done  so 
little  toward  advancing  a  country  in  the  arts  and  enter 
prises  of  healthful  thrift.  "  They  belong  to  that  class  of 
men,"  Mr.  Zelwick  continued,  f(  who  were  day  laborers  be- 
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fore  the  war,  but'  who,  since  the  upheaval,  having  planted 
extensively,  are  now  recognized  in  society.  I  mean  to  cast 
no  reflections  on  them,  for  they  are  kind-hearted  and  doubt 
less  honest." 

"The  so-called  aristocracy  of  the  South,"  Bonlore  re 
plied,  "must  now,  on  account  of  money,  acknowledge  the 
worth  and  gentility  —  supposing  that  they  possess  both — 
of  those  ill-bred  fellows." 

"Not  so-called  aristocracy,  Mr.  Bonlore,"  said  Mr.  Zel- 
wick,  with  a  mild  emphasis  on  the  so-called,  and  with  a 
pronounced  air  of  superior  bearing,  cordial  though  it  was. 
"The  aristocracy  of  the  South — well,  it  may  be  termed 
( so-called '  now,  but,  sir,  there  was  a  time  when  we  had  an 
actual  aristocracy.  Education  and  refinement,  and  not 
money,  as  many  people  supposed,  constituted  the  basis." 

"  I  should  think  that  education  and  refinement  form  the 
only  true  basis  upon  which  an  aristocracy  can  rest,"  Bon- 
lore  replied.  ' '  But  even  then,  to  avoid  self-destruction, 
the  enforcement  of  the  rule,  or,  rather,  the  basis,  must  not 
be  too  exclusive.  Suppose,  as  has  often  been  the  case,  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  though  uneducated  planter  be  sent  to  one 
of  our  great  colleges.  He  returns  an  aristocrat,  because  he 
is  educated  and  refined,  but  his  father,  ungrammatical  and 
uncouth,  cannot  lay  claim  to  such  distinction.  The  son  is 
familiar  with  poetry;  the  father  has  never  read  prose.  How 
could  your  aristocracy  reconcile  such  a  disparity?" 

Miss  Zelwick  smiled.  The  old  gentleman  arose,  stood  in 
front  of  the  tire  and  poised  alternately  on  his  heels  and  toes. 
"  My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "  aristocracy  must  have  its  starting- 
point.  The  unlettered  men  who  fought  with  William  the 
Conqueror  were  the  forefathers  of  people  of  learning  and 
refinement.  An  aristocracy  was  forming,  and  the  sons  were 
more  refined  than  their  parents;  yet  their  fathers  were 
noble." 
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Thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  reply,  Mr.  Zelwick  resumed 
his  seat,  and  took  little  Ellis  on  his  knee. 

"  Yes,"  Bonlore  rejoined,  "but  the  unlettered  men  who 
fought  with  William  the  Conqueror  were  heroes.  They 
were  victors;  they  did  not  point  to  a  thousand  bales  of 
cotton,  a  row  of  negro  cabins,  a  drove  of  mules,  and  say: 
( Behold  our  conquests.  Look  at  the  achievements  that 
will  make  our  posterity  great/ ' 

Mr.  Zelwick  arose  again  and  had  begun  to  poise  alter 
nately  on  his  heels  and  toes,  when  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
arrested  his  attention. 

"  Mr.  Bonlore,"  said  he,  turning  with  his  cordial  air  of 
superiority,  "we  shall  be  much  pleased  to  have  you  take 
supper  with  us.  Come." 

Bonlore  made  no  remonstrance.  He  had  eaten  nothing 
since  the  night  before,  having,  after  receiving  the  money 
from  McAmle,  come  straightway  to  Mr.  Zelwick's  house, 
without  passing  the  fish-stand  where  Blahead  had  found 
him  musing.  Had  supper  been  announced  an  hour  earlier 
he  would  not  have  objected.  The  glow  of  a  wealth  of  hair 
might  rob  some  men  of  appetite,  but  Bonlore  could  have 
sat  down  to  supper  with  Helen  of  Troy. 

"Won't  you  take  something?"  asked  Mr.  Zelwick, 
motioning  toward  a  sideboard  as  they  entered  the  dining- 
room. 

"No,  thank  you.  I  drink  nothing  stronger  than  beer." 
Blahead's  comical  face  came  up  before  the  editor. 
"  What  a  chance  for  him  this  would  be,"  he  thought.  "  He 
would  stand  up  to  that  sideboard  like  a  horse  hitched  to  a 
rack  in  a  country  town." 

"Have  this  chair,  Mr.  Bonlore." 

f '  That's  my  place,"  the  boy  howled. 

"Ellis,  behave  yourself," 
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Bonlore  took  another  seat,  and  Ellis,  sliding  into  his 
accustomed  place,  surveyed  the  table  and  exclaimed: 

"Hoo  wee,  eggs!    Gimme  some  eggs." 

"Ellis/'  said  Mr.  Zelwick,  "you  act  as  if  you  were  starv 
ing.  Take  him  down,  Eeland.  Well,  behave  yourself, 
then,"  he  added,  as  the  boy  set  up  a  howl.  "You  are  the 
worst  spoiled  child  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Mandy,"  he 
called,  speaking  to  a  mulatto  girl,  "pass  the  biscuit.  Have 
some  butter,  Mr.  Bonlore." 

"You  have  written  a  great  deal,  I  suppose,"  said  Miss 
Zelwick. 

"Such  as  it  is,  yes." 

"I  should  think  that  you  would  like  literature  better  than 
journalism." 

"There  is  very  little  difference  between  country  journal 
ism  and  a  certain  kind  of  light  literature,  in  that  the 
weekly  paper,  never  crowded  with  actual  news,  can  surren 
der  much  of  its  space  to  sketches  and  stories." 

"Why  don't  you  try  dramatic  writing?  I  read  in  a  news 
paper  that  it  pays  well." 

"I  once  wrote  a  play  that  was  accepted  by  a  Louisville 
manager." 

"Did  it  have  a  very  long  run?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  It  began  one  evening  about  eight  o'clock  and 
ran  until  nearly  eleven." 

She  looked  at  him  in  a  half-puzzled  way,  and  then, 
realizing  that  he  had  made  himself  a  victim  of  his  own 
sarcasm,  joined  her  father  in  a  hearty  laugh,  while  Ellis 
caught  the  spirit  of  levity,  and  giggled. 

"You  make  gran'pa  laugh,"  the  boy  said  to  Bonlore. 
"Gran'pa  laughs,  Aunt  Reland  laughs,  an'  I  laughs." 

After  supper,  when  Bonlore  and  the  old  gentleman  had 
smoked  long-stem  pipes  in  the  library,  they  went  back  to 
the  parlor.  An  old  piano  was  opened,  and  Reland  sang. 
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Her  thrilling  touch  and  voice  of  purest  sympathy — like 
a  warm  wave  of  memory — brought  the  moisture  of  emo 
tion  to  Bonlore's  eyes.  Mr.  Zelwick,  with  little  Ellis 
standing  between  his  knees,  sat  with  his  face  bowed  over 
the  head  of  the  child.  The  old  air  of  cordial  superiority 
had  left  him,  and  in  the  tenderness  of  retrospect  he  was 
the  picture  of  touching  sadness.  Something  dropped  on 
the  child's  forehead,  and,  looking  up,  he  asked: 

"What  makes  you  cry,  gran'pa?" 

Mr.  Zelwick  arose  on  a  pretense  of  turning  down  the 
light,  which  he  said  was  too  high,  and,  as  he  crossed  the 
.room  and  stood  near  a  window,  his  daughter,  turning  to 
Bonlore,  said  in  an  undertone: 

"I  should  not  have  sung  that  old  song,  but  I  didn't 
think.  It  was  my  mother's  favorite,  and  my  sister  sang  it 
just  before  she  left  home  the  last  time." 

When  Bonlore  took  leave  of  the  family,  with  which  he 
had  spent  one  of  the  most  pleasant  evenings  of  his  life,  the 
old  air  of  pride  had  returned,  and  Mr.  Zelwick  was  wearing 
it  with  cordial  superiority. 

"When  you  come  to  town  again/' remarked  the  old  gen 
tleman,  giving  Bonlore's  hand  a  friendly  grasp,  "don't  fail 
to  call,  for  you  will  ever  find  us  pleased  to  see  you." 

"  Good-by,"  said  Miss  Zelwick.  "  In  addition  to  father's 
invitation  let  me  say  that,  if  you  should  come  to  town  and 
fail  to  call,  you  can't  make  an  excuse  that  will  answer 
nearly  so  well  as  some  of  your  arguments — attempting  to 
convince  me  that  deception  is  right,  for  instance.  If  you 
are  givin'  your  papers  away  I  thought  you  mout  send  me  a 
few,"  she  added,  in  imitation  of  Fabus.  "  Good-by." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TROUBLE  ON   A  TRAIK. 

THE  next  morning,  when  Bonlore  reached  the  railway 
station,  he  found  Blahead  walking  up  and  down  the 
platform.  The  printer  looked  as  if  he  had  been  up  all 
night.  His  eyes  were  streaked  with  red,  and  his  hand, 
when  he  lifted  it  to  button  his  coat,  betrayed  a  jerky  un 
steadiness.  He  had  lost  his  hat,  and  the  wind  was  stirring 
the  half-curling  hair  on  his  shapely  head. 

"Helloa,  Blahead  I-  You  are  on  time,  I  see.  Where's 
your  hat?" 

"Always  on  t-t-t-time.  Was  never  1-1-1-late  but  once  — 
was  never  late  b-b-but  once,  and  that  was  when  I  was 
young.  I  met  an  old  woman  that  said  her  husband  d-d- 
didn't  have  any  hat,  s-so  I  let  her  take  mine.  What 
d-d-did  you  do  with  —  do  with  the  b-b-bulk  of  that  fortune 
that  was  left  you  y-y-yesterday?" 

"What?    The  money  I  got  from  the  candidate?" 

"  Y-y-yes,  the  man  that  t-t-t-the  u-u-ni verse  can't  down." 

' '  I  can  account  for  only  half  of  it.  I  believe  you  fell 
heir  to  the  other  half." 

"  Y-y-yes,  so  I  can  almost  r-r-remember.  I  also  h-h-have 
the  shadow  of  a  r-r-recollection  that  I  t-t-took  a  few 
b-b-bowls  with  Tom  —  t-t-took  a  few  bowls  with  Dick,  and 
t-t-took  a  few  bowls  with  Harry.  How  m-m-much  have 
you  got  left?" 

"  Fifteen  cents." 
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"  Well,  1-1-let  me  t-t-take  it  along.  A  cock-tail  would  do 
me  m-m-more  good  this  m-m-morning  than  a  1-1-load  of  old 
clothes  would  d-d-do  a  charitable  institution/' 

Bonlore  gave  him  the  money,  and  said:  "Look  here, 
you  must  hold  up.  I  don't  intend  to  give  you  a  tem 
perance  lecture — however  much  you  may  need  one  — 
but  you  must  understand  that  to  a  man  who  drinks  to  ex 
cess  the  type  in  a  country  printing-office  grow  to  be  very 
heavy." 

"  I  know  t-t-that.  Fve  had  'em  come  up  like  p-p-paving- 
stones.  I'll  p-p-promise  you  that  my  w-w- way  ward  c-c-c — 
that  my  wayward  course  shall  never  b-bring  your  hand- 
p-press  to  g-g-grief,  nor  p-pull  its  g-gray  hairs  d-down  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave." 

Blahead  went  into  a  neighboring  saloon,  and  when  he 
came  out,  chewing  a  clove,  Bonlore  remarked: 

"That's  a  fine  piece  of  practical  sarcasm." 

"You  s-s-see/'  Blahead  replied,  "that  I  d-d-don't  want 
the  con  —  the  conductor  to  smell  my  b-b-breath.  Railroad 
men  have  al ways  t-t-taken  a  lively  interest  in  me,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  g-g-grieved  when  they  f-f -found  that  I  had 
been  d-d-drinking." 

A  German  immigrant  approached  Blahead,  and,  in  his 
native  tongue,  asked  a  question. 

"My  f-f -friend,"  responded  the  printer,  "y-y-you  may 
t-talk  good  high  Dutch,  and  you  may  t-t-talk  good  low 
Dutch,  but  let  me  advise  y-y-you  to  t-t-talk  English.  I  am 
a  m-m-man  of  con-con — a  man  of  considerable  ex-expe 
rience,  and  I  find  the  English  1-1-language  to  be  the  b-b-best. 
I  have  1-long  sought  an  opportunity  to  g-g-give  this  advice, 
and  I  am  t-t-thankful  that  you  have  given  me  a  c-c-chance. 
Why,  sir,  English  is  the  1-1-language  that  the  s-s-ship 
speaks." 

"Yis,"  said  an  Irishman,  standing  near,  "but  av  sha 
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didn't  spake  it  any  betther  than  yiz  do,  she'd  niver  git  a 
cairgo." 

"I  am  addressing  my  re-re-marks  t-t-to  the  German  em- 
empire/'  replied  Blahead,  "and  not  t-t-to  the  green  bogs 
of  Ireland.  Bonlore,  w-w-what  time  do  we  1-leave  here? 
I  am  afraid  th-that  I'll  get  into  such  a  discussion  th-th-that 
the  train'll  leave  me." 

"  In  a  few  minutes.  You'd  better  put  off  your  discus 
sion.  They're  about  done  putting  on  the  baggage. 
Helloa,  starting  now/'  he  added,  as  the  conductor  sounded 
a  gong.  "Come  ahead." 

The  click,  click,  click  and  clack,  clack,  clack  of  the 
wheels  reproduced  for  Bonlore's  ears  the  conversation  which 
he  had  held  with  Miss  Zelwick.  The  room  came  up  before 
him  in  details  of  reality,  and  he  saw  the  old  gentleman, 
with  his  air  of  cordial  superiority,  standing  in  front  of  the 
fire,  posing  alternately  on  his  heels  and  toes.  The  wheels 
struck  a  musical  note,  and  he  saw  an  old  man  with  his  face 
humbly  bowed  over  the  head  of  the  child.  A  tear  fell  on 
the  bright,  upturned  face,  and  the  old  man  arose.  Then 
he  heard  a  sweet,  low  voice  in  explanation  and  he  caught  so 
truthfully  the  soft  light  of  a  sad  smile,  that  he  started  and 
looked  about  him.  Blahead,  in  the  next  seat  forward,  was 
asleep.  With  the  unsparing  eyes  of  introspection,  Bonlore 
saw  himself  a  worthless  straggler  for  something  he  might 
never  achieve.  Never  before  had  he  so  keenly  felt  the  incisive 
edge  of  failure.  "It  seems  useless  to  try,"  he  mused. 
' '  Hard  study  and  persistent  work  have  yielded  nothing  My 
father  was  doubtless  right  when  he  said  that  my  longing  to 
leave  the  plow  was  mistaking  restlessness  for  ability.  Grace 
ful  girl.  More  attractive  than  if  she  were  beautiful.  The 
old  gentleman  has  a  few  weak  points,  pedantry  among  them, 
but  he  is  kind-hearted,  and  kindness  of  heart  covers  a  host 
of  weaknesses — like  the  charity  that  covers  a  multitude  of 
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sins.  No,  I  shall  not  falter.  The  light  which  I  saw  in  that 
house,  having  been  turned  down,  makes  it  darker  for  me 
now.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  I  will  succeed.  I  may 
go  through  life  in  this  belief,  but  even  then,  when  old  age 
comes,  I  shall  be  better  off  for  having  lived  in  a  conviction 
that  could  not  be  taken  from  me.  What  is  that  some 
thing  which  pilots  men  into  the  achievement  of  success? 
It  cannot  be  intellectual  ability,  for  wise  men  often  strive 
in  vain  for  recognition.  Is  the  fool  right  in  his  adherence 
to  a  strong  belief  in  luck?  No;  persistent  industry  must 
win.  What  a  comfortable  life  old  man  Zelwick  must  lead. 
For  him  Saturday  night  has  no  terrors,  and  I  suppose  he 
could  buy  two  whole  bundles  of  paper  and  then  not  have  to 
miss  a  meal.  How  soundly  Blahead  sleeps.  There  is  some 
thing  to  that  fellow,  but  I  don't  suppose  it  will  ever  amount 
to  much.  He  is  pretty  well  educated,  but  I  don't  believe 
he  ever  had  an  ambitious  thought.  Now,  the  question  is, 
how  can  I  get  a  hat  for  him?" 

The  train  stopped,  not  at  a  station,  but  on  a  small  prairie 
where  there  was  not  a  house  within  sight.  The  porter  came 
through  the  car,  and,  in  answer  to  inquiries  made  by  impa 
tient  passengers,  said  that  a  cylinder-head  had  blown  out, 
and  that  some  one  would  have  to  walk  to  the  nearest  station 
and  telegraph  for  an  engine.  Did  not  know  how  long  it 
would  take.  Probably  would  not  be  under  way  again  until 
late  in  the  evening.  Children  were  fretful,  women  sighed 
and  men  moved  about  restlessly.  Heavy  clouds  came  over, 
and  a  torrent  of  rain  began  to  fall.  The  darkness  of  a 
cheerless  evening  settled  down.  At  last  the  headlight  of 
the  relief  engine  was  seen  coming  through  the  gloom.  The 
train  moved  forward  again,  slowly,  for  the  disabled  engine, 
having  to  be  shoved  along,  threw  its  dead  weight  against 
the  possibility  of  rapid  progress.  The  train  had  proceeded 
but  a  few  miles  when  it  stopped  again.  "  I  hope  the  cow- 
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ketcher  is  blowed  off  this  time/'  growled  an  irritated 
passenger. 

Several  pistol  shots,  loud  cries,  and  the  violent  slamming 
of  doors,  caused  a  frightful  panic.  Two  men,  rudely  dis 
guised,  entered  the  car  where  Bonlore  and  Blahead  were 
trying  to  quiet  frightened  women.  One  of  the  men,  ex 
hibiting  an  ugly  pistol,  exclaimed: 

"  Throw  up  your  hands! " 

"What  have  you  got?"  asked  one  of  the  men,  approach 
ing  Bonlore. 

"You  compel  me  to  remind  you  of  a  joke  that  the 
newspapers  have  worn  out.  I  haven't  anything.  I'm  a 
newspaper  man." 

A  hasty  search  satisfied  him  that  Bonlore  had  spoken  the 
truth,  and,  turning  to  Blahead,  he  demanded: 

"What  have  you  got?" 

"G-g-g-got  my  hands  up,  that's  all." 

"None  of  your  foolishness."  The  robber  subjected  him 
to  a  search,  and,  as  in  Bonlore's  case,  found  that  he  had 
told  the  truth. 

"You  must  be  in  the  same  business." 

"That's  w-w-what  I  am." 

"  We  must  have  struck  a  press  excursion.  Keep  up  that 
paw,  old  man,"  he  exclaimed,  addressing  a  passenger  who 
had  been  growling  all  day.  "Ah,"  he  added,  as  he  began 
to  search  him,  "you  are  engaged  in  better  business.  No; 
couldn't  let  you  keep  the  watch.  Old  relic,  of  course. 
Now  we  have  it  safe  enough." 

A  terrific  explosion  shook  the  car.  "  Don't  get  scared," 
said  one  of  the  robbers.  "  The  express  messenger  ran  away 
and  left  the  safe  locked.  Had  to  blow  it  open." 

Two  pistol  shots  quickly  followed  the  explosion.  The 
fellow  who  had  been  so  liberal  of  his  remarks  turned  to  his 
confederate  and  said:  "Go  tell  'em  to  stop  that  racket." 
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The  confederate  hastened  into  the  forward  car.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  returned,  and  excitedly  whispered: 

"  They've  shot  two  passengers." 

"  The  hell!  Keep  your  hands  up  there! "  he  exclaimed, 
backing  toward  the  nearest  door.  Bonlore  moved  toward 
him.  "  Stop  where  you  are! " 

He  stood  near  the  door  until  his  companion  had  passed 
out,  and  then,  with  his  pistol  still  leveled,  stepped  back 
upon  the  platform. 

"  Shoot  him!    Shoot  the  scoundrel " 

One  of  the  passengers  had  sprung  from  his  seat,  but  he 
soon  sat  down.  The  pistol  gleamed  again,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  The  robbers  leaped  from  the  platform  and  dis 
appeared  in  the  darkness. 

Passengers  who  had  meekly  submitted  swore  vengeance 
when  the  robbers  were  gone.  Several  men,  whose  pistols 
had  escaped  confiscation,  rushed  out  and  opened  fire  at  the 
echo  of  retreating  footsteps.  Women,  now  that  all  danger 
was  past,  shrieked  in  wildest  panic  and  threw  up  their 
hands  in  helpless  terror.  One  woman,  whose  husband  had 
gone  out  to  fire  off  his  pistol,  begged  the  passengers  to 
rescue  him.  "  Oh,  it's  just  like  him! "  she  exclaimed.  "  He 
has  no  thought  of  himself.  He  is  too  brave  to  be  murdered 
this  way;  oh,  they  will  kill  him!" 

"Madam,"  said  Blahead,  "has  your  h-h-husband  ever 
been  k-k-killed  before?" 

"You  are  a  wretch!"  she  shrieked,  glaring  at  him. 
"Why  don't  you  go  out  there  and  help  save  him?" 

"  B-b-b-because  I  don't  want  to  throw  myself  away.  I 
have  a  1-1 -large  family  that  supports  me,  and  t-t-they  would 
be  disappointed  if  I  were  to  pre-pre-precipitate  myself  into 
a  disregard  for  t-the  fine  flavor  of  their  daily  bread." 

"Oh,  he  has  escaped!"  she  shouted,  rushing  toward  the 
door  and  throwing  her  arms  about  a  man,  who,  with  a 
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scowl  on  his  face,  freed  himself  from  her  embrace  and 
made  a  pretense  of  going  out  again  to  fight  the  robbers. 

"Oh,  no,  you  sha'nt,"  she  cried,  catching  his  arm. 
"You  shall  not  go  out  there  again.  You  have  done  your 
duty." 

"W-w-onder  if  ne  ain^  a  detective?"  Blahead  asked, 
turning  to  Bonlore,  who,  hemmed  up  by  a  man,  was  listen 
ing  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  robbery. 

"Oh,  no.  If  he  were  a  detective  he  couldn't  have 
escaped  with  his  pistol.  Wonder  if  we  are  waiting  for 
them  to  come  back?  Yes,  I  know,"  Bonlore  said,  address 
ing  the  man  who  was  telling  him  how  the  robbery  had  been 
committed.  "Yes,  I  know  all  that." 

"Just  before  they  worked  me" 

"I  know  all  about  that,  too."' 

"Ain't  you  a  paper  man?  Didn't  you  say  you  was  in 
that  sorter  business?  Well,  then,  you  wanter  git  all  the 
facts  in  the  case.  I  know  more  about  this  thing  than  any 
body.  I  can  go  and  put  my  hands  on  them  fellers  right 
now.  I  wa'n't  a  scout  durin'  the  war  for  nothin'.  Notice 
that  black-eyed  one?  Know  all  about  him;  know  his  folks. 
Me  and  him  was  in  the  army  together.  He  ain't  afraid  of 
nothin',  tell  you  that." 

"Who  is  that  fellow?"  Bonlore  asked,  a-  few  minutes 
later,  as  he  pointed  to  his  entertainer,  who,  not  having 
found  the  appreciation  which  he  knew  was  due-him,  had 
cornered  some  one  else. 

"That  fellow?  His  name  is  Tad  Hankerson.  His 
acquaintances  have  great  faith  in  him,  and  are  willing  to 
bet  he's  the  biggest  liar  in  the  State.  He's  a  character  in 
his  way.  He  professes  acquaintance  with  every  desperate 
man  in  the  country,  and,  although  there's  not  a  more  pro 
nounced  coward  in  existence,  yet  to  hear  him  talk  you'd 
think  that  he  and  fear  had  never  slept  in  the  same  bed. 
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Ah,  moving  again.  Hope  that  cylinder-heads  and  robbers 
will  keep  out  of  our  way." 

One  man  had  been  instantly  killed,  and  a  Swedish  immi 
grant,  who  did  not  understand  the  urgent  need  of  holding 
up  his  hands,  had  received  a  flesh  wound  in  the  shoulder. 
It  seems  that  the  leader  had  given  strict  orders  that  no  one 
should  be  hurt  unless  resistance  were  made,  but  that  some 
of  his  men,  half  drunk  and  excited,  forgot  the  main  object 
of  the  expedition. 

Shortly  after  midnight  the  train  reached  Rigville.  The 
"  setters  around"  and  titled  loafers,  who  had  remained  up 
waiting  for  the  train,  because  they  feared  that  an  accident 
might  have  befallen  it,  were,  upon  hearing  the  news,  more 
than  repaid  for  the  privations  to  which  they  had  subjected 
themselves;  and  especially  were  they  remunerated  when 
they  learned  that  a  man  had  been  killed.  If  an  occasional 
ripple  did  not  roll  across  the  puddle  of  a  titled  loafer's  ex 
istence,  the  Colonel,  the  Major,  the  Captain  and  the  Judge 
would  feel  that  the  ungrateful  god  of  casualty  had  forgotten 
their  distinguished  services.  The  coroner  summoned  a  jury 
and  enacted  his  programme  of  solemn  "  humbuggery." 
The  sheriff  declared  that  the  robbers  did  not  know  with 
whose  county  they  were  fooling.  He  swore  that,  if  the 
American  people  would  stand  by  him,  such  carryings-on 
should  be  stopped.  He  was  a  peaceable  man  himself,  but, 
when  the  worst  came,  he  could  cut  and  slash  as  much  as 
anybody.  He  didn't  care  to  be  known  as  a  desperate  man; 
no,  for  he  was  a  man  of  family,  but  he  didn't  want  train 
robbers,  nor  no  other  set  of  rascals,  to  think  that  they  could 
come  fooling  around  the  community  which  had  elected  him. 

"  Why,  gentlemen,"  said  the  indignant  sheriff,  "  this  is  a 
terrible  affair,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Tad  Hankerson  the 
butchery  would  have  become  wholesale.  Where  is  Tad?" 

Hankerson,  too  modest  to  hear  his  praises  sung  in  long 
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meter,  had  gone  over  to  a  saloon  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
exciting  information  for  a  quieting  cocktail. 

"  Gentlemen/'  continued  the  sheriff,  "  we've  got  to  ketch 
them  fellers,  and  Til  begin  right  now  to  summons  a  posse." 

The  titled  loafers,  having  heard  enough,  began  to  fall 
back,  like  the  penniless  fellow  who,  after  listening  with 
rapture  to  the  blind  man's  music,  retires  when  the  little  girl 
starts  around  with  the  hat. 

The  train  continued  its  journey,  and  the  sheriff  began  to 
make  active  preparations.  He  called  for  Tad,  declaring 
that  he  should  be  second  in  command;  but  that  reckless 
man,  having  spilled  enough  blood,  had  gone  on  with  the 
train. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AFTER  THEM. 

BY  daylight  a  strong  posse,  including  Bonloreand  Blahead, 
had  been  organized.  Upon  receiving  information  of 
the  robbery,  the  Governor  offered  a  reward  for  the  capture 
of  the  perpetrators,  which,  together  with  a  large  sum  offered 
by  the  railroad  company,  stimulated  an  interest  feverish  in 
its  intensity.  The  average  man  who  occupies  a  position  of 
active  administrator  of  justice  must  receive  pay  for  being 
an  officer,  and  receive  reward  for  doing  his  duty.  Although 
everything  was  in  readiness  for  an  early  start,  the  sheriff 
waited  until  he  had  heard  of  the  Governor's  proclamation. 
This  infused  new  life  into  the  enterprise;  still  there  was 
evidence  of  "hang-fire"  until  the  railroad  company's  liberal 
offer  was  made  known.  Then,  with  whoop,  clang  and 
clatter,  the  expedition  moved  forward. 

It  was  soon  learned  that  the  robbers,  five  in  number,  had 
come  down  from  the  mountains,  and  that  they  were  led  by 
Jerry  Cavely,  a  notorious  fellow  from  the  West,  who,  having 
come  to  the  State  several  months  previously,  had  taught 
school  until  he  had  succeeded  in  winning  a  desperate  follow 
ing.  Naturally  it  was  thought  that  they  would  endeavor  to 
gain  their  mountain  retreat,  where,  aided  by  numerous  sym 
pathizers  who  looked  upon  every  corporation  as  a  public 
wrong,  they  would  resist  capture  and  succeed  in  effecting  their 
escape.  The  sheriff  explained  his  plan  of  operation,  and 
declared  that,  with  his  strong  force,  he  would  intimidate 
the  allies  and  compel  them  to  turn  against  Cavely  and  his 
men. 
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"  You  will  then  rely,  to  some  extent,  on  the  moral  effect 
of  our  numbers,  marshaled  in  the  name  of  the  law,"  said 
Bonlore,  who  rode  near  the  head  of  the  column. 

"Yes,  that's  it.." 

"But  have  those  people  any  idea  of  obedience  to  the 
law?" 

"Not  much,  I  reckon;  but  we'll  learn  'em." 

"I  don't  think  over-confidence  should  lead  us  into  a  dis 
regard  of  caution." 

"N-n-no,"  said  Blahead,  who  rode  just  behind  Bonlore. 
"  It  w-w-would  be  a  p-p-pity  if  I  were  to  get  shot  just  after 
h-h-having  p-p-paid  what  I  owe.  It  s-s-strikes  me  that  we 
are  g-g-g — strikes  me  that  we  are  going  in  the  wrong  d-d- 
direction." 

"We're  all  right,"  the  sheriff  replied.  "  We  are  takin' 
the  shortest  cut  to  the  mountains." 

"  Y-y-yes,  I  know,  and  that's  w-w-why  I  think  it's  wrong. 
Believe  I'd  f-f-feel  better  g-g-going  in  the  opposite  direc 
tion.  Bonlore,  b-bet  I've  got  the  worst  horse  in  the  c-c- 
crowd,  when  I  should  have  the  b-b-best  one." 

"  Why  do  you  need  the  best,  Blahead?" 

"  D-d-don't  call  me  B-b-blahead.  It's  too  harsh.  Willie 
would  s-s-s-s  —  Willie  would  suit  me  better  now.  I  want 
all  my  f-f-f -friends  to  feel  g-g-gentle  toward  me.  I  need 
the  b-b-best  horse  because  I  am  n-naturally  a  rapid  rider. 
I  haven't  f-f-felt  so  well  since  you  fellows  began  to  t-t-talk 
about  f-fighting.  My  g-g-grandfather  was  a  Q-Quaker, 
and  if  he'd  known  that  I  would  g-g-grow  up  to  b-b-be  a 
fighter  he  would  have  cut  me  off  with  a  s-s-shilling." 

" How  much  did  you  get  as  it  was?" 

"  G-g-got  two  s-s-shillings.  This  hat  you  picked  up  for 
me  must  have  been  u-u-used  for  a  h-h-hen's  nest.  Every 
n-n-now  and  then  a  feather  slips  d-d-down  and  agitates 
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Winter  was  softly  gliding  into  spring.  Where  does 
spring  come  with  more  gentle  stealth?  There  is  no  snow 
drift  to  ooze  away,  no  gullies  swollen  with  the  murky  tide 
of  melted  winter.  The  sun  grows  warmer,  warmer,  like  the 
gradual  deepening  of  a  friendship;  and  evening,  instead  of 
coming  with  a  chill,  sighs  softly  like  a  child  that  is  tired  of 
play.  Last  week  the  purplish  buds  were  swelling;  now  they 
bear  a  silken  fuzz,  like  the  velvet  on  the  first  horns  of  a 
young  deer. 

After  leaving  the  low  lands,  where  the  earth's  bosom  is 
hurried  into  the  production  of  cotton,  the  pursuers  entered 
the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  mountain  range.  Great  glow 
ering  rocks  that  had  never  worn  a  cheerier  countenance 
than  a  frown;  rugged  trees,  dwarfed  by  stint  of  soil, 
struggling  to  thrust  their  life-searching  roots  into  narrow 
crevices;  hurrying  waters  with  foam-crests  like  old-fashioned 
night-caps;  the  wild  turkey's  gobble,  like  pouring  liquor 
from  an  immense  jug — all  lent  a  unison  of  influence  in  mak 
ing  the  scene  deep  in  impressiveness.  Evening  came,  and 
the  great  rocks  frowned  deeper  amid  the  lurking  shadows  of 
approaching  night.  The  horses'  hoofs  rang  out  in  sharp 
clatter  upon  the  darkening  seclusion  which  seemed  to  have 
been  harvested  from  the  fields  of  active  life  and  garnered  in 
those  deep  and  cheerless  defiles. 

"  Boys,"  said  the  sheriff,  when  they  had  reached  a  small 
valley,  through  which  a  stream  flowed,  "we'd  better  stop 
here  for  the  night.  No  use  in  goin'  any  further  until  about 
daylight,  fur  some  o'  the  folks  up  in  the  region  jest  beyant 
here  ain't  so  powerful  friendly  toward  us  nohow.  Thar's 
one  thing  certain,"  he  continued,  when  he  had  dismounted 
and  taken  off  his  saddle,  "the  gang  ain't  goin'  to  git  out  o' 
the  mountains  till  the  flurry  blows  over.  They  know  that 
detectives  everywhar'll  be  on  the  lookout,  an'  my  opinion 
is,  they  air  goin'  to  fight  like  the  devil," 
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"D-d-don't  talk  that  way/'  said  Blahead.  "I  d-d-don't 
want  to  h-h-hurt  anybody." 

"  Look  here,  feller/ 1  believe  you  air  afeard,"  replied  the 
sheriff.  "If  that's  the  case,  you've  got  in  the  wrong 
crowd." 

"I'm  afraid  I  h-h-have.     When  d-d-do  we  eat?" 

The  men  scattered  out  in  search  of  fuel.  Bonlore, 
having  gone  down  the  stream,  was  gathering  up  pieces  of 
rails  that  had  drifted  against  a  tree,  when  some  one  re 
marked: 

"Well,  how's  she  getting  along?" 

"All  right  thus  far." 

"Got  many  signers?" 

"  Oh,  you  mean  my  paper.  Thought  you  referred  to  the 
expedition.  I'm  doing  very  well." 

"Glad  to  hear  it.  Went  'round  with  you,  don't  you 
recollect?" 

"Why,  of  course;  this  is  Wells,  the  deputy  constable. 
Glad  to  see  you."  He  dropped  his  wood  and  extended  his 
hand.  Wells  seized  it  and  vigorously  pressed  it  against  a 
rail. 

"Hope  we'll  git  them  fellers,"  said  Wells,  as  they  were 
returning  to  the  camp,  the  bright  fires  of  which  had  begun 
to  light  up  the  ravine.  "  No  man  is  a-needin'  money  more 
than  I  am.  Hadn't  been  for  that  I  wouldn'ter  come.  I 
married  about  four  months  ago.  Me  and  the  girl  were 
engaged  a  long  time.  It's  awful  to  be  pore.  Puss  come 
mighty  nigh  cryin'  her  eyes  out  when  I  left,  but  I  jes' 
couldn't  help  it;  I  had  to  come." 

"I  hope  you'll  get  back  all  right." 

"  Oh,  there's  no  trouble  about  that.  The  trouble  is  in 
not  gittin'  a  whack  at  that  reward.  I  think  it's  goin'  to  be 
a  dead  run  all  the  time." 

"The  sheriff  don't  think  so." 
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"He's  a  blow.  Knows  well  enough  that  they're  not  goin* 
to  stand  and  make  a  fight." 

The  men  busied  themselves  with  broiling  bacon.  Bla- 
head  asked  the  sheriff  why  he  had  not  brought  a  steer  so 
they  could  have  beef. 

"We  did  bring  a  calf/'  replied  the  sheriff,  but  Blahead, 
fearing  that  if  he  asked  another  question  the  sheriff  would 
point  out  the  calf,  filled  his  rnouth  with  corn-bread,  grinned 
at  Bonlore,  and  remained  silent. 

"  Going  to  put  out  pickets?"  Bonlore  asked. 

"  No,  it  ain't  necessary,  for  we  ain't  got  into  their  range 
yet.  The  boys  air  all  tired,  an'  a  good  night's  rest  is  the 
thing  that's  now  needed." 

"  All  right,  but  I  think  we'd  better  have  pickets." 

"  Don't  make  any  particular  difference  what  you  think. 
I'm  runnin*  this  thing,  an'  when  I  want  any  of  your  advice 
I'll  call  on  you." 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Snodon,"  Bonlore  replied,  in  a  voice 
that  caused  the  men  to  look  up,  "  I  made  the  suggestion  in 
the  kindest  spirit,  and  I  don't  want  any  o'  your  sarcasm." 

"What  can  you  do  about  it?"  The  sheriff  threw  down 
a  stick  with  which  he  had  been  broiling  meat. 

"Don't  get  excited;  bad  example  for  the  men,  you 
know,"  Bonlore  said. 

"Well,  now,  you  jist  keep  your  mouth  shet,  will  you? 
I'll  let  you  know  if  I  want  any  o'  your  talk." 

"  You  are  impudent  as  well  as  ignorant.  Go  away  from 
me,  or"- 

" Or  you'll  what?" 

The  sheriff  made  a  motion,  and  Bonlore  slapped  his  face. 
Several  of  the  men  ran  up  to  prevent  further  violence.  One 
of  them  said:  "  That  was  your  fault,  Snodon.  I  tell  you 
it  was,  for  I  heard  you  at  fust  pokin'  the  wrong  kind  o'  talk 
at  him." 
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"  Turn  me  aloose!"  shouted  the  sheriff,  struggling  to  free 
himself.  " Let  me  git  at  him,  I  tell  you! " 

"  Now,  look  here,"  said  Wells,  who  had  taken  hold  of 
the  sheriff's  arm,  "it  was  your  fault,  and  if  you  don't  mind 
we  will  let  you  get  at  him." 

Bonlore,  without  excitement,  was  standing  near  the  fire. 
"  Men,"  he  remarked,  "  don't  put  yourselves  to  any  trouble 
to  keep  him  away." 

"Here,  Snodon,"  said  Wells,  shaking  him,  "be  sensible, 
or  we'll  let  you  go  your  way  and  we'll  go  ourn.  There's  a 
little  too  much  bluster  about  you  to  suit  some  of  the  boys, 
anyhow." 

" Boys,"  replied  the  sheriff,  "you  that  seed  me  in  the 
army  know  that  I  ain't  afeard,  an'  I  want  to  say  right  here 
that  if  I've  hurt  Mr.  Bonlore's  feelin's,  or  if  I'm  to  blame 
in  this  thing,  I'm  sorry  for  it." 

"That  is  the  way  a  man  talks,"  replied  Bonlore,  advanc 
ing  and  taking  the  sheriff's  outstretched  hand.  "It  was 
my  fault  quite  as  much  as  yours." 

"You  are  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,"  said  the  sheriff, 
with  a  jerk  of  the  head  intended  to  underscore  the  remark. 
"We  won't  say  nuthin'  about  this  affair,  an'  whenever  you 
git  in  a  clost  place  and  need  a  friend,  jes'  call  on  Dick  Sno 
don,  an'  he'll  be  thar  in  hock  sic/ner  vinciUes.  Oh,  I'm  a 
scholar  myself  if  thar's  a  demand  for  light  literatoor,"  he 
added,  when  some  of  the  men  began  to  laugh.  "  I  might 
not  at  the  first  offstart  be  able  to  preside  over  a  academy, 
but  I  can  parse  all  round  a  deestrict  school-house  four 
months  in  the  year." 

The  tired  men  began  to  prepare  their  beds.  Fence  rails, 
brought  from  the  piles  of  the  drift,  were  placed  on  the 
ground.  They  were  surely  not  couches  of  luxury,  but,  when 
covered  with  leaves  and  spread  with  blankets,  offered  a  rest 
ing-place  not  to  be  ignored,  especially  by  men  who,  during 
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the  nation's  time  of  great  turbulence,  found  invigorating 
repose  upon  the  cold  surface  of  a  bloody  plain. 

"  I'll  bet  that  feller  Bonlore  is  a  man  that  will  stick/' 
remarked  Wells'  bedfellow,  when,  after  throwing  an  old 
stump  on  the  fire,  he  had  lain  down. 

"  Don't  build  up  too  big  a  fire,"  Wells  rejoined.  "  It'll 
pop  out  here  and  catch  these  leaves.  Bet  Bonlore'll  stick, 
you  say?  I  should  say  so.  Devilish  fine-looking  feller. 
Got  a  good  brown  eye." 

"Yes,  two  of  'em." 

"Of  course.  Too  much  for  Snodon.  Slapped  him 
windin'." 

"  Snodon  ain't  no  coward,  though,  Wells." 

"  You  bet  he  ain't.  He's  one  of  the  few  blows  that'll 
fight.  First  time  I  ever  heard  him  shoot  off  his  mouth  I 
thought  he'd  run,  but  I  seed  him  tried  afterward  an'  found 
that  he'd  stand  his  ground  like  a  man.  Nine  times  outen 
ten  when  you  hear  a  man  blowin'  round  you  may  put  him 
down  as  a  coward,  but  occasionally  it  ain't  safe  to  size  him 
up  that  way.  If  Snodon  hadn'ter  thought  that  we'd  a  took 
him  to  task  for  bein'  in  fault,  there  would  have  been  some 
music  'round  here  when  Bonlore  hit  him." 

"  Don't  you  reckon  he'll  bring  it  up  after  a  while  an' 
make  trouble  about  it?" 

"No;  he'll  let  it  drap.  There's  a  good  many  strong  p'ints 
about  Snodon.  I  had  a  fracas  with  him  once  and  he  got 
the  drop  on  me,  but  didn't  use  it.  Afterward  we  were  just 
as  friendly  as  ever." 

"  Say,  Wells,  them  robbers,  if  helped  by  these  mountain 
people,  could  run  down  on  to  us  to-night  and  make  things 
look  putty  blue." 

"Yes,  but  they  ain't  apt  to  do  it.  They  air  thinkin' 
more  about  gettin'  outen  here  than  they  air  about  fightin'. 
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If  we  git  a  good  start  in  the  morning  we  oughter  hear 
something  of  'em  before  night." 

Bonlore  and  Blahead  had  made  their  bed  under  a  tree. 
Where  they  lay  they  could  hear  the  rippling  of  the  stream, 
which,  as  th'e  stillness  of  the  camp  deepened,  seemed  to 
grow  louder  and  louder.  Blahead's  weariness  soon  over 
came  his  anxiety,  and,  after  remarking  that  he  hoped  the 
robbers  had  all  professed  religion,  he  sank  to  sleep. 
Bonlore  had  begun  to  muse,  when  Blahead,  turning  over, 
awoke  and  said  that  he  hoped  Jerry  Cavely  cherished  no 
ill-feeling  toward  him;  that  he  had,  when  approached  on 
the  train,  endeavored  to  do  his  duty  as  a  citizen;  that  he 
hoped  his  participation  in  the  pursuit  would  not  be  viewed 
with  the  eye  of  prejudice;  that  his  enthusiasm  would  not 
lead  even  the  humblest  citizen  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
presumptuous — so  soon  after  arriving  in  the  State — in 
organizing  an  armed  dispute  against  persons  who  might  be 
older  than  he,  and  that,  if  he  had  in  any  way  injured  the 
standing  of  the  robbers,  he  was  willing  to  ask  for  a  generous 
forgiveness.  He  soon  sank  to  sleep  again.  Bonlore  could 
not  so  easily  fall  into  the  refreshing  oblivion.  Lying  on 
his  back,  with  his  hands  under  his  head,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  a  season  of  musing.  A  wolf,  away  over  on  the  mount 
ain's  rugged  side,  howled  in  dismal  cadence,  and  an  owl, 
in  hypocritical  laughter,  hooted  at  the  camp  as  though  he 
held  in  ridiculous  disdain  all  men  who  attempted  to 
enforce  the  law.  Bonlore  dozed,  and  odd  fancies  capered 
through  his  mind,  chasing  each  other  round  and  round. 
They  vanished,  and  a  face,  serene  with  a  placid  smile, 
appeared  in  such  striking  outlines  of  truthfulness  to  life 
that  he  started  and  opened  his  eyes.  Blahead  was  snoring. 
The  fire  burned  low.  The  wolf  was  hushed,  but  the  owl, 
joined  by  an  acquaintance,  laughed  as  if  he  had  just  heard 
an  old  joke,  and,  human-like,  was  enforced  by  courtesy  to 
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join  liis  friend  in  uproarious  haw-haw,  but  was,  still  more 
human,  unable  to  disguise  the  hypocrisy  of  his  pre 
tended  mirth.  Again  the  muser  dozed.  He  thought  that 
one  of  the  horses  was  eating  corn  out  of  his  hat,  and  he 
smiled  at  a  thought  so  absurd,  but  he  could  hear  the  animal 
snort  and  stamp  the  ground.  Then  he  seemed  to  be  riding 
along.  The  great  rocks  towered  above  him;  the  wild  turkey 
gobbled,  like  pouring  liquor  from  an  immense  jug;  the 
streams  hurried  along  with  their  crests  of  foam  that  were 
like  old-fashioned  night-caps.  Then  he  thought  that  he 
was  lifted  from  his  horse  and  was  placed  in  a  room  where 
there  were  numerous  paintings  and  many  old  books.  An 
old  man  sat  with  a  boy  between  his  knees.  The  fair  face 
came  again;  the  eyes  looked  into  his.  With  a  start  he  awoke. 
Two  men,  approaching  cautiously,  were  near  him.  The 
light  of  the  fire  fell  upon  them,  and  he  saw  that  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  sheriff's  posse.  He  sprang  up  with  his 
gun  and  demanded: 

"Who  comes  there?" 

Both  men  fired  at  him  with  pistols;  and  a  wild  yell  drowned, 
afar  off,  the  soft  and  rippling  murmurs  of  the  night.  The 
camp  seemed  to  be  alive  with  invaders.  In  a  moment  every 
man  was  on  his  feet,  and  for  a  time  the  firing  was  of  hot 
incessancy,  while  above  the  din  the  sheriff's  voice  could 
be  heard  cursing  his  luck,  and  calling  upon  his  men 
to  stand  by  him.  The  surprise  was  so  complete  that 
some  of  the  men  ran  away  without  firing,  and  the 
frightened  horses,  some  of  them  wounded,  ran  alike  over 
friend  and  foe.  Men  who,  without  flinching,  would  have 
gone  into  a  battle,  now  dazed,  lost  presence  of  mind.  The 
breech  of  Bonlore's  gun  was  shattered  by  a  bullet.  Throw 
ing  down  the  disabled  weapon,  and  snatching  out  his  pistol, 
he  ran  to  the  assistance  of  the  sheriff;  just  in  time  to  save 
him,  it  seemed,  for  closely  pressed  by  three  or  four  men  who 
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had  singled  him  out,  he  was  defending  himself  with  a  pistol 
that  snapped  oftener  than  it  fired.  It  was  unwise  if  not 
impossible  for  Bonlore  and  the  sheriff  to  remain  close  to 
gether,  and  to  protect  themselves,  they  were  compelled  to 
keep  up  a  dodging  fight  from  tree  to  tree.  Bonlore  did  not 
forget  Blahead,  but  upon  every  opportunity  looked  for 
him.  The  firing  decreased,  until  there  was  only  an  occa 
sional  "pop,  pop,"  and,  the  fierce  excitement  having 
subsided,  each  man  was  endeavoring  to  be  more  accurate  in 
his  work.  Bonlore,  looking  almost  directly  behind  him, 
thought  that  he  saw  some  one  taking  deliberate  aim. 
Knowing  that  the  sheriff  was  somewhere  off  to  his  left, 
and  thinking  that  the  deliberate  man  must  be  an  enemy, 
he  raised  his  pistol,  took  a  quick  sight,  and  fired.  The 
man  dropped  his  gun,  and,  staggering  away,  was  lost  in 
the  darkness. 

"  You  s-s-saved  me  ! "  a  voice  exclaimed. 

"That  you,  Blahead?"  Bonlore  cried,  rushing  toward 
the  speaker. 

"I  am  afraid  s-s-so." 

The  sheriff's  pistol  was  no  longer  heard,  and  Bonlore, 
realizing  the  recklessness  of  further  resistance,  said: 

"  Come  on.     We  must  get  away  from  this  place." 

They  hurried  down  among  the  rocks  that  bordered  the 
stream,  and,  shielded  from  the  immediate  fire  of  the  vic 
tors,  lost  no  time,  though  the  way  was  rugged,  in  leav 
ing  the  vicinity  of  a  camp  which,  as  Blahead  afterward 
said,  had  proved  to  be  so  uncomfortable  to  men  of  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  habits.  As  they  advanced,  they  met  with 
fewer  obstacles,  and  after  climbing  a  hill  so  rapidly  that 
they  could  hear  the  dislodged  rocks  bumping  against  the 
trees  below  them,  they  found  themselves  on  a  wagon 
road.  They  knew  not  which  direction  to  pursue,  but  it 
made  no  difference.  They  turned  to  the  left  and  hastened 
along  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OLD    MRS.    POTTS. 

"  QUPPOSE  we  rest  awhile,"  said  Bonlore,  stopping  and 

O     seating  himself  under  a  tree. 

( '  D-d-do  you  t-t-think  we  are  f-far  enough  away  t-t-to 
enjoy  ourselves?" 

"Yes.  We  are  at  least  four  miles  from  the  camp.  Sno- 
don  acted  the  fool  in  not  putting  out  pickets,  but  I  think 
that  the  men  ought  to  have  stood  by  him  better  than  they 
did." 

"Wonder  how  m-m-many  of  us  are  k-k-killed?" 

"Not  many.  It  is  a  wonder  that  we  were  not  all  slaugh 
tered,  considering  the  number  of  shots  that  were  fired,  but 
when  men  are  excited  they  think  more  of  rapidity  than  of 
accuracy.  I  once  saw  two  men  meet  on  the  sidewalk  and 
empty  their  revolvers  at  each  other,  but  they  escaped 
unhurt.  Why  don't  you  sit  down?" 

"lam  w-w-waiting  to — to  see  if  you  are  g-g-going  to 
talk  cold,  but  I  guess  it's  all  r-r-right,"  he  added,  as  he  sat 
down.  "If  my  father  knew  w-w- where  I  am  to-night,  he 
would  be  d-d-distressed,  and  if  my  mother  knew  w-where 
I  am  t-t- to-night,  she  would  be  distressed;  and  not  knowing 
where  I  am  t-t-to-night,  I  am  d-d-distressed." 

"I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  one  fact,"  said  Bon- 
lore.  "I  have  tested  this  thing  as  far  as  my  curiosity  is 
likely  to  lead  me.  When  I  get  back  to  Rigville,  111  quietly 
take  up  the  duties  of  civil  life." 

"  Y-y-yes,  for  you  are  t-t-too  t-tall  to  spend  much  of  your 
valuable  t-t-time  in  this  sort  of  b-b-business.  These  fellows 
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that  d-d-don't  take  aim  m-m-might  shoot  you  through  the 
head.  You  s-s-saved  my  1-1-life,  for  if  I  hadn't  b-b-been 
behind  a  tree  when  that  fellow  was  aiming  at  m-m-me  — 
hadn't  been  behind  a  tree  when  that  fellow  was  aiming  at 
me,  he  might  have  k-k-killed  me." 

"Where  is  your  pistol?"  Bonlore  asked,  making  no  com 
ment  on  his  friend's  remarkable  escape. 

"I  don't  know.  It  w-w-went  away  early  in  the  action, 
and  I  h-h-haven't  seen  it  since." 

"Went  away?" 

"Y-y-yes,  went  off." 

"I  don't  think  I  hurt  that  fellow  very  much,"  Bon- 
lore  said,  half  musingly,  "for  a  man  seriously  hurt 
couldn't  have  got  away  so  rapidly  as  he  did.  Under  the 
strange  charm  of  shooting  and  being  shot  at,  I  did  my  best, 
but  now  that  it  is  over,  I  hope  I  didn't  kill  any  one." 

"Are  you  t-t- talking  to  me  or  yourself?" 

"Either  of  us." 

"I  have  n-n-never  had  the  heart  to  hurt  anyone.  I 
would  r-r-rather  give  a  man  my  last  cent  than  t-to  s-s-shoot 
him." 

"Hush!"  said  Bonlore.     "I  hear  some  one  coming." 

They  listened  closely.  The  sounds  of  hoofs  grew  dis 
tinct,  and  then  the  snort  of  a  horse  removed  further  doubt. 
The  horse  approached,  and  a  voice  sang: 

"Amazin'  grace,  how  sweet  the — git  up  here!  What're 
you  shyin'  at?" 

Bonlore  hailed  the  rider,  who,  reining  up  his  horse, 
said: 

"Wall." 

"Do  you  live  in  this  community?" 

"Do  you?" 

"No." 

"1  do.     Git  up.     Amazin' grace,  how  " 
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"Say,  hold  on  a  minute/' 

"Wall." 

"  We  belonged  to  a  sheriffs  posse,  and  have  had  a  fight 
with  train-robbers.  Our  party  was  whipped,  and  we  are 
lost." 

"Wall,  now  you're  sorter  strikin'  an  interestin'  lick/' 
said  the  man,  as  he  dismounted.  "I  ain't  heard  no  thin' 
about  the  trouble,"  he  remarked,  approaching  with  his 
bridle  rein  thrown  over  his  arm,  "but  I  heard  that  a  passul 
o'  fellers  had  come  around,  an'  that  they  told  the  folks  that 
the  deputy  marshals  was  comin'  airter  the  'stillers.  This  is 
the  way  they  raised  their  crowd,  I  reckon.  Tell  me  about 
the  diffikilty." 

Bonlore  gave  him  an  account  of  the  fight.  He  listened 
eagerly,  for  the  details  of  a  desperate  fight,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  unless  it  be  active  participation  in  the  en 
counter  itself,  claim  the  eager  attention  of  the  mountain 
man. 

"  Wall,  boys,"  said  he,  when  Bonlore  had  concluded,  "  I 
am  sorry  you  was  whipped.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  on 
that  side  of  the  fence.  What  mout  your  names  be  airter 
all  this  trouble?" 

They  told  him,  and  after  studying  a  few  moments  to 
impress  ineffaceably  the  names  on  his  memory,  he  continued: 
' '  I  don't  live  morn  a  couple  o'  miles  from  here,  an'  ef  you 
boys'll  go  home  with  me,  I'll  do  the  best  I  ken  fur  you  till 
mornin',  an'  then  put  you  on  the  road  to  Eigville." 

The  offer  was  thankfully  accepted.  They  had  gone 
half  a  mile,  probably,  when  the  man,  speaking  for  the  first 
time  since  they  had  set  out  together,  remarked: 

"  My  name  is  Potts." 

That  he  had  a  right  to  such  cognominal  property  was 
silently  acknowledged  by  his  companions.  When  they  had 
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gone  about  half  a  mile  farther,  Mr.  Potts  said:  "Litmore 
is  my  front  name." 

This  was  not  disputed,  and  the  refugees,  being  too  tired 
to  encourage  a  recitation  of  family  history,  walked  along  in 
silence,  paying  just  enough  attention  to  Mr.  Litmore  Potts 
to  keep  from  being  trod  upon  by  his  horse,  which,  led  with 
short  bridle  reins,  stumbled  close  upon  their  heels.  After 
another  long  interval,  Mr.  Potts  observed : 

"  They  call  me  Lit  for  short." 

This  announcement  was  also  accepted  without  comment. 
As  the  distance  to  his  home  became  less,  Mr.  Litmore  Potts 
—  Lit  for  short — grew  more  communicative.  "  I  reckon," 
said  he,  "  that  I  am  one  among  the  mighty  few  men  in  this 
neighborhood  that  reads  a  newspaper." 

"What  paper  do  you  read?"  Bonlore  asked. 

"Tta  JtefcJty." 

"  You  are  not  a  subscriber,  for,  being  the  publisher,  I  am 
pretty  familiar  with  all  the  names  on  the  books." 

"  No,  I  never  signed  for  it.  Wife  she  was  in  town  some 
time  ago  an'  brought  one  home  with  her.  Airter  I  git  that 
one  read  up,  I  may  take  a  notion  that  I  want  another.  Wall, 
we  go  in  here."  He  stopped  at  a  fence  and  let  down  a  pair 
of  draw-bars.  They  soon  reached  a  log  house.  Several 
dogs  ran  from  under  a  shed  and  barked  furiously.  The 
door  opened  with  a  loud  screak.  A  woman  appeared,  hold 
ing  a  "  hog-fat "  lamp  high  above  her  head. 

"It's me,  Sue.     Come  in,  gentlemen." 

The  woman  placed  the  lamp  on  the  top  of  a  "  cubbord" 
and  surveyed  the  visitors.  She  seemed  to  be  half  asleep, 
for  it  was  some  time  before  she  said  anything.  When  she 
did  speak  her  words  sounded  more  like  a  growl  than  the 
utterances  of  a  human  being. 

"Lit,  whar've  you  been?    Set  down,  strangers,  an'  don't 
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stand  thar  a-gazin'  an'  a-gapin'  like  you  ain't  ust  to 
nothin'." 

"Now,  Sue,  don't  git  on  a  high  tantrum.  Set  down, 
boys.  She'll  come  'round  all  right.  I  ain't  been  nowhar 
particular.  See  that  bed  thar,  boys?  Full  o'  the  finest 
chillun  you  ever  seed  in  your  life." 

Bonlore  could  not  keep  his  eyes  off  the  woman.  She  was 
tall,  angular,  and  savage-looking,  with  wisps  of  coarse  black 
hair  bushed  out  from  under  a  handkerchief  which  she  had 
spread  over  her  head  and  tied  under  her  chin.  She  was  not 
fair  to  look  upon — hardly  calculated  to  invite  enamored 
contemplation. 

"  Putty  time  o'  night  for  you  to  come  home  an'  fetch  a 
lot  o'  vagabonds  with  you,  jes'  like  I  ain't  got  enough  to  do. 
Jes'  like  you  to  trudge  around  the  country,  pickin'  up  every 
rag-tag  an'  bob-tail  you  come  across. " 

"  Let's  g-g-go,"  said  Blahead,  arising. 

"Set  down  thar!"  she  exclaimed,  turning  fiercely  upon 
him.  "Yes,  jes'  like  you  to  come  here  an'  set  an'  set  an' 
then  go  away  an'  tell  folks  that  I  didn't  treat  you  right. 
Don't  you  stir  from  thar,  now,  ef  you  dare." 

"I  w-w-won't,  m-m-madam."  He  looked  appealingly  at 
Bonlore,  who  burst  out  laughing.  She  turned  upon  the 
editor,  but  found  him  violently  m blowing  his  nose,  a  ruse 
which  he  adopted  none  too  soon.  She  took  up  a  shovel, 
thrust  it  into  the  fire,  and,  securing  a  blazing  chunk  upon 
it,  carried  it  into  an  adjoining  room.  Mr.  Lit  Potts  sat 
with  his  hands  spread  out  over  the  fire.  Bonlore  thought 
that  he  had  never  before  seen  so  meek  a  man.  Mrs.  Potts 
was  soon  heard  scolding  a  dog  in  the  yard.  A  chicken 
"  squawled,"  a  door  screaked  —  a  fluttering  noise  —  and  then 
followed  the  sound  of  water  poured  from  one  vessel  into  an 
other. 

"  Wife's  a  leetle  older'n  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Potts,  without 
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raising  his  head.  "  Yes,  a  good  'eal  older,"  he  musingly 
continued,  placing  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  leaning  for 
ward  until  the  hindmost  legs  of  the  chair  were  lifted  from 
the  floor.  "  I  brought  nearly  all  this  furniture  inter  the 
house "  (looking  around  at  a  few  "  split-bottom "  chairs 
and  two  beds).  "  Wife's  folks  waVt  very  well  off,  but  what 
she  lacked  in  one  way  she  made  up  in  another." 

The  visitors  made  no  reply.  Occasionally  Blahead 
glanced  toward  the  door  through  which  Mrs.  Potts  had  van 
ished,  as  if  he  momentarily  dreaded  her  return.  An  hour 
must  have  passed  since  a  word  had  been  spoken, 
when  Mrs.  Potts  hastily  and  brusquely  entered  the  room. 
She  carried  a  towel  on  her  arm,  and  her  skirts  were  tucked 
up  in  a  way  that  made  her  appear — if  such  exaggeration 
were  possible — still  more  ungainly. 

"  Come  on  here  now,"  she  snapped.  "Come  on,  I  tell 
you;  don't  set  thar  like  you  never  saw  a  body  traipse  round 
before." 

"  Walk  out,  gentlemen,  an'  le's  have  a  snack  to  eat,"  said 
Mr.  Potts  as  he  arose  and  threw  out  a  chew  of  tobacco. 

"Madam,  we  did  not  expect  anything  to  eat,"  remarked 
Bonlore,  behind  whom  Blahead  had  taken  refuge. 

' '  Never  mind  what  you  thought.  Jest  want  a  chance  to 
go  'way  an?  talk  about  me.  Lit,  fetch  two  cheers." 

As  they  were  going  out,  Blahead,  whispering  to  Bonlore, 
said  that  the  old  lady  was  short  one  "cheer,"  for,  as  every 
one  should  know,  conventionality  demanded  three  cheers 
at  least. 

"Tell  her  so,  Blahead." 

"N-n-no.  She  might  think  that  I  would  go  away  and 
talk  about  her." 

After  passing  through  a  door  so  low  that  Bonlore  had  to 
stoop,  they  entered  a  room  which  looked  as  if  it  might  have 
been  formed  by  throwing  together  a  number  of  rough  boards 
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and  "  unbarked "  rafters.  A  neat  white  cloth  had  been 
spread  upon  a  table,  one  leg  of  which,  Bonlore  noticed,  was 
made  of  a  piece  of  goods  box.  At  one  end  of  the  table  a 
large  platter,  covered  with  fried  chicken,  was  placed. 

"  Set  down/'  said  Mrs.  Potts.  "  Have  coffee  —  you?" 
nodding  at  Bonlore.  "  You?"  nodding  at  Blahead. 

"  Cap'n,  have  some  o'  the  fry? "Mr.  Potts  asked,  helping 
his  own  plate  to  a  piece  of  chicken  and  then  passing  it  to 
Bonlore. 

"Lit!"  exclaimed  his  wife,  "you  never  did  have  no 
sense.  Don't  you  see  that  it's  the  plate  that's  got  the  piece 
broke  on  ten  it?" 

"  That  makes  no  difference,"  Bonlore  replied. 

"Hand  it  back  thar!" 

Bonlore  returned  the  plate  and  received  one  from  Mrs. 
Potts.  Appetite  overcame  Blahead's  fear,  but  occasionally 
he  would  steal  a  glance  at  the  peculiar  woman.  Once  she 
caught  him. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  she  asked,  in  her  snap 
ping  growl. 

"N-n-nothing." 

"  Wall,  keep  your  eyes  to  yourself  an'  let  your  viddults 
stop  your  mouth.  Lit,  why  don't  you  pass  the  bread?  Air 
you  blind?" 

"Have  bread?"  said  Lit,  speaking  the  last  word  with  a 
dwelling  and  rising  inflection,  as  if  he  were  attempting  to 
sound  a  note  of  music. 

"I  oughtenter  let  you  have  a  bite,"  said  Mrs.  Potts,  fix 
ing  her  gray  eyes  upon  her  husband.  He  dropped  his  lower 
jaw  and  whined: 

"Why,  mother,  I  ain't  done  nothin'." 

"  No,  you  never  do  nothin',  an'  that's  what's  the  matter 
with  you.  Here  it  is  nigh  on  to  three  o'clock.  Think  a 
body's  got  nothin'  to  do  but  to  stand  'round  an'  wash  dishes. 
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Lit,  take  the  cheers  back.    "Wall,  it  do  seem  that  you've  lost 
all  your  sense,  or  never  had  none,  one  or  t'uther." 

"I  reckon  you  boys  wanter  lay  down  awhile,"  said  Mr. 
Potts,  when  he  had  conducted  his  visitors  to  the  sitting- 
room. 

"Of  course  they  do,"  replied  Mrs.  Potts.  "Think  a 
pusson  wants  to  set  up  always?" 

"Sue,  this  man,"  pointing  to  Bonlore,  "makes  the 
Back- Log  paper." 

Bonlore  thought  that  this  announcement  might  some 
what  soften  the  harshness  of  Mrs.  Potts,  but,  looking  at 
him  for  a  moment  and  then  turning  with  a  mocking  bow 
to  her  husband,  she  replied: 

"Yes,  an*  he's  in  mighty  pore  business." 

The  guests  were  shown  to  an  upper  room,  or  rather  a 
"  loft,"  reached  by  climbing  an  almost  perpendicular  ladder. 
Mr.  Potts  explained  that  the  room  was  not  very  well  fur 
nished,  but  pointed  with  pride  to  a  bed  at  least  two  feet 
thick.  The  old-fashioned  feather-bed  may,  in  that  litera 
ture  born  of  hallowed  recollection,  figure  as  an  emblem  of 
comfort,  but  in  modern  fact  it  is  smothery  and  musty. 
Full  of  deceitful  softness,  it  swallows  the  occupant,  but  fails 
to  digest  him. 

"I  w-w-wish  that  m-m-man  would  come  back,"  said 
Blahead,  when  he  and  Bonlore  had  sunk  into  the  bed. 

"Why?" 

"I  want  him  t-t-t-to  buckle  this  bed's  s-s-suspenders  a 
1-1-little  tighter." 

"  I  wouldn't  object,  either.  Curious  old  woman,  Blahead. 
When  Potts  told  her  that  I  was  the  man  who  made  the 
paper,  I  expected  that  she  would  bring  out  a  pie  or" 

"  Go  to  sleep  up  thar,  now,  an'  don't  buzz,  buzz,  buzz  ! " 
Mrs.  Potts  exclaimed.  "  Reckon  you  think  a  body  never 
wants  no  rest." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"HAVE   YOU  SEEN  MY   HUSBAND?'* 

partakers  of  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Litmore  Potts — 
JL  Lit  for  short — were  awakened  by  some  one  violently 
rapping  on  the  ladder.  They  were  nojfc  long  in  doubt  con 
cerning  the  identity  of  their  disturber. 

"  Come,  climb  down  outen  thar,  now.  Reckon  a  body 
ain't  got  nothin'  to  do  but  to  wait  and  wait,  an'  poke  aroun' 
all  day?" 

When  they  descended,  the  stars  were  still  shining,  but 
in  the  east  a  tinge  of  red  told  that  the  sun  had  thrown  off 
the  covers  and  was  preparing  to  get  up. 

Mr.  Potts  was  talking  to  some  one  in  the  yard.  When 
Bonlore  and  Blahead  went  out  they  were  surprised  to  find 
Sheriff  Snodon.  He  said  that  the  robbers  had  pursued  him, 
and  that  in  escaping  his  power  of  physical  endurance  had 
been  tested  to  its  utmost  capacity.  He  had  just  arrived  at 
Mr.  Potts'  house,  having,  after  eluding  the  robbers,  wandered 
aimlessly  in  the  woods.  He  had  no  idea  whither  his  men 
could  have  gone,  unless,  exercising  better  judgment  than 
he,  they  had  taken  the  nearest  road  home.  It  was  a  great 
disaster,  more  especially  as  his  indiscretion  might  be  brought 
up  against  him  at  the  next  election. 

They  went  into  the  house,  and  while  waiting  for  break 
fast,  Snodon  sat  by  the  fire,  grieving  over  his  loss  and  curs 
ing  his  stupidity.  When  Mrs.  Potts  entered  the  room  to 
announce  that  the  meal  was  ready,  she  looked  at  Snodon 
and  said: 

"Wall,  my  sakes  alive,  how  many  more  o'  you  air  they? 
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Keep  on  a-drappin'  in  an'  we'll  have  a  house  full  airter 
a  while." 

Snodon  returned  her  stare,  and  then,  addressing  Potts, 
said: 

"Introduce  me  to  Miss  Patsey,  if  you  please." 

"  She's  my  wife/'  replied  Potts. 

"An'  her  name  ain't  Miss  Patsey,  I'll  give  you  to  know," 
snarled  Mrs.  Potts. 

"Mother,  this  is  the  sheriff." 

"  Don't  care  who  he  is.  He  kain't  run  over  me.  Lay 
down  thar!"  One  of  the  children  had  raised  up  from  a 
dingy  pillow.  "  Don't  a  one  o'  you  poke  your  heads  outen 
thar  till  I  tell  you.  Come  on  here  now;  breakfast  is  ready. 
It's  nothin'  but  cook,  cook,  from  mornin'  till  night;  an' 
nothin'  but  cook,  cook,  from  night  till  mornin'." 

While  they  were  eating,  Mrs.  Potts  noticed  that  her  hus 
band  was  paying  rather  too  much  .attention  to  the  chicken. 
She  looked  at  him  several  times,  but  failed  to  catch  his  eye. 
Then  she  cleared  her  throat  a  time  or  two,  but  did  not  at 
tract  his  attention.  Unable  longer  to  endure  his  ravages  — 
for  he  had  just  stuck  his  fork  into  the  wish-bone  —  she  ex 
claimed: 

"Lit  Potts,  you  eat  like  you  was  starved  to  death." 

"  Why,  mother  ! " 

"Yes,  you  do.  Act  like  you  never  seed  a  chicken  be 
fore." 

"Wall,  now,  mother,  you  know  I  see  'em  every  day, 
walkin'  'round  in  the  yard;  but  you  know  yourself  that  we 
ain't  had  one  on  the  table  before  since " 

"Lit  Potts!" 

"  The  other  day,"  added  the  husband,  realizing  that  he 
had  gone  too  far. 

Mrs.  Potts  manifested  no  curiosity  concerning  the  fight, 
except  to  ask  why  a  "  passul "  of  children  on  stick  horses  had 
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not  been  sent  to  catch  the  robbers.  After  breakfast  Sno- 
don  proposed  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  camp.  To  this  the 
two  other  men  agreed,  and  Mr.  Potts  said  that,  although 
he  had  taken  no  hand  in  the  affair,  he  would  go  with  them; 
but  Mrs.  Potts  declared  that  he  would  do  "no  sich  thing;" 
that  she  had  enough  work  to  perform  without  the  extra 
trouble  of  taking  care  of  a  man  that  had  been  shot  all  to 
pieces.  Potts  pleaded  that  there  was  no  danger,  but,  waiv 
ing  aside  his  argument,  she  suggested  that  it  would  be  much 
better  for  him  to  hitch  up  the  horses  and  go  to  plowing,  an 
exercise  in  which  she  knew  there  was  no  danger.  Potts' 
under  jaw  dropped,  but  the  old  lady's  will  was  not  to  be 
bent.  He  meekly  took  up  a  bridle,  and,  without  bidding 
any  one  good-by,  went  out  to  the  stable.  Bonlore,  who 
looked  after  him,  saw  that  when  he  entered  the  stable  he 
took  off  his  hat  and  pulled  his  hair. 

"Mrs.  Potts,"  said  Bonlore,  "allow  me  to  thank  you  for 
the  kindness  you  have  shown  us.  If  I  can" 

Her  skirts  whisked  against  the  door-facing.  Mrs.  Potts 
had  disappeared. 

As  the  three  men  walked  along  the  road,  they  saw  Potts 
over  in  a  field,  plowing  on  a  hill-side  so  steep  that  a 
furrow  looked  as  if  it  were  almost  in  an  upright  position. 
Sometimes,  while  turning  around  at  the  end  of  a  "land," 
Potts  would  take  off  his  hat  and  pull  his  hair.  The  three 
men  had  probably  gone  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
when  Potts  stepped  from  behind  a  tree  in  front  of  them. 

"  Fm  here,"  he  -  said,  and  insisted  upon  shaking  hands 
with  them,  as  though  they  were  old  friends,  meeting  after 
long  separation. 

"  You  fellers  neenter  laugh,"  observed  Mr.  Potts,  "  fur 
this  here  may  be  a  mighty  serious  business.  She  won't  miss 
me  for  a  good  while,  but  when  she  finds  that  I  am  gone, 
then  look  out." 
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"  W-w-what  made  you  marry  her?"  Blahead  asked. 

"  She  did,"  Potts  replied. 

"  I  think  she  is  a  very  kind-hearted  woman,"  remarked 
Bonlore. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Potts  agreed,  "but  she's  sorter  got  a  way  o' 
stirrin'  people  up.  I  wouldn't  take  the  world  fur  her,  gen- 
tlemen.  She's  been  the  makin'  o'  me.  Wa'n't  worth  a 
damn  before  I  met  her,  but  she  brought  out  my  talent, 
don't  you  see?" 

"  Y-y-yes,  I  see,"  Blahead  rejoined.  "  She'd  b-b-b-bring 
—  she'd  bring  out  the  measles." 

"  It's  strange  what  went  with  our  horses,"  said  Snodon. 
"I  never  saw  horses  run  away  like  that  before  —  jest 
nachully  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  yeth.  We'll  have  a 
fine  time  paying  for  them." 

"Won't  the  State  pay  for  them?"  Bonlore  asked. 

The  sheriff  laughed  with  a  mirthless  chuckle.  ' '  The  State 
pays  for  nothin'.  If  a  man  was  to  spend  fifty  thousand 
dollars  in  tryin'  to  ketch  them  fellers  the  State  wouldn't 
pay  him  a  cent,  but  if  he  was  to  ketch  'em  he'd  git  the  re 
ward  that  had  been  offered.  Let's  see,  we  go  this  way," 
he  added,  turning  into  a  narrow  path.  "  I  know  this  coun 
try  putty  well,  except  when  I'm  skeered,  an'  then  I  don't 
know  nothin'." 

They  became  less  disposed  to  talk  as  they  approached  the 
little  stream  near  which  they  had  camped.  A  nervous 
dread  seized  Bonlore,  and  he  could  see  that  the  sheriff  was 
affected.  Blahead  and  Potts,  a  short  distance  behind,  talked 
of  family  affairs,  although  the  former  had  no  family  and 
the  latter  had  no  affairs. 

"  I  hate  to  go  over  thar,"  said  Snodon. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  finding  some  of  the  boys?"  Bonlore 
asked. 

"  Not  that  in  particular.     I  never  did  like  to  go  back  to 
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a  place  whar  I've  been  whupped.  Wall,  thar  ain't  no  help 
for  it.  Come  on." 

They  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  after  crossing  the 
stream,  when  they  came  upon  the  body  of  a  man  stretched 
face  downward  on  the  ground. 

' '  Poor  Wells  ! "  said  Bonlore,  when  they  gently  turned 
the  body  over.  The  other  men  stood  in  silence.  Blahead's 
face  wore  an  expression  of  horror.  The  deputy  constable 
had  been  shot  through  the  heart.  The  weapon  had  been 
held  so  close  to  him  that  the  discharge  had  blackened  his 
shirt.  Boiilore  recalled  what  Wells  had  said  of  his 
wife's  unwillingness  that  he  should  join  the  expedition. 
He  remembered  having  seen  the  woman,  pale  of  face 
and  with  a  bearing  that  told  of  hard  work,  standing  in  the 
door  one  evening,  seeming  anxiously  to  await  the  return  of 
some  one,  and  he  thought  that  fate,  had  she  demanded  the 
life  of  one  of  the  men  who  lay  down  near  the  little  stream, 
could  not  have  more  cruelly  chosen  a  victim. 

Snodon,  with  bowed  head,  and  with  hands  clasped,  gazed 
upon  the  upturned  face.  In  a  voice  of  deep  sorrow,  as 
though  he  were  talking  more  to  himself  than  to  any  one 
else,  he  slowly  said  :  "  Thar  never  was  a  better  piece  o'  pluck. 
The  rock  that  will  be  put  above  his  head  won't  have  any 
more  grit  than  he  had.  Him  an'  me  once  like  to  come  to 
gether.  Airter  that  we  did  come  together  —  he  tuck  out 
his  last  dollar  an'  lent  me  half  o'  it.  He  knowed  that  I 
waVt  much  in  the  way  o'  book  sense,  but  when  I  come  out 
for  office,  he  went  around  and  said  :  '  Fellers,  let's  put  Sno 
don  in  thar  —  let's  give  him  one  chance  anyhow.  No  man 
can  git  along  very  well  without  a  show.'  That's  what  this 
pore  man  said." 

The  other  three  men  uncovered  their  heads. 

Snodon  continued:  " If  I  thought  that  a  pra'r  would  do 
him  any  good  I'd  git  down  here  on  my  knees  and  ask  that 
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the  Lord  might  pay  special  attention  to  his  soul.  But  it 
wouldn't  do  no  good.  His  soul  is  better  than  mine.  I 
never  treated  him  right.  When  I  got  inter  office  I  forgot 
him.  I  knowed  that  I  oughter  have  took  him  in  as  a  dep 
uty,  but  when  he  axed  me  I  put  him  off.  I  don't  know 
why  a  man  is  filled  with  such  good  feelin's  toward  a  feller 
when  he  wants  something,  an'  so  soon  forgets  him  airter  he 
gits  it.  It  must  be  that  the  devil  is  at  the  bottom  o'  all 
want.  If  a  man  had  told  me  that  I  would  have  acted  the 
rascal  with  Wells,  I  woulder  knocked  him  down.  I  don't 
know  why  I  didn't  go  to  him  an'  ax  his  pardon,  an'  I  don't 
know  whut  put  it  inter  my  head,  but  I  expected  ter  find 
him  layin'  here.  I  would  ruther  meet  the  pale  hoss  o'  death 
than  his  wife.  I  never  seed  a  woman  love  a  man  like 
she  did  him.  The  last  time  I  passed  his  house  he  was  set- 
tin'  on  a  cheer  an'  she  stood  behind  him  with  her  arms 
round  his  neck." 

Snodon  leaned  forward.  His  hat  fell  on  the  dead  man's 
breast.  Potts  stooped  to  take  it  up,  but  Snodon,  stretching 
aut  both  arms,  said: 

"Let  it  lay  thar.  He  give  me  that  hat  before  the  elec 
tion,  an'  now  it  has  gone  back  to  him  to  cover  the  hole  in 
his  breast  an'  hide  his  heart  from  my  gaze.  I  am  not 
worthy  to  put  it  on  my  head  agin,  an'  if  his  wife  won't  ob 
ject  it  shall  be  buried  with  him.  Potts,  I  want  you  to 
take  him  to  town.  Go  an'  get  your  wagon,  an'  I'll  stay 
here  till  you  come  back.  Bonlore,  thar  s  the  road  home. 
You  an'  your  friend  ken  walk  to  town  sooner  than  we  ken 
git  thar  with  the  body.  I  reckon  nearly  all  the  fellers  have 
got  back,  but  none  o'  them  knows  anything  about  Wells. 
You'd  better  git  some  o'  the  wimmin  folks  to  go  an'  tell  his 
wife." 

Without  replying,  Bonlore  and  Blahead  turned  from  the 
place  and  followed  the  road  which,  the  day  before,  had  led 
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them  into  the  rugged  vicinity.  Looking  back,  just  before 
turning  a  great  rock  that  closed  out  the  view,  they  saw 
Potts  ascending  the  hill  over  which  they  had  made  their 
escape.  The  sheriff,  without  having  changed  his  position, 
was  still  looking  upon  the  face  of  the  man  whose  simple- 
mindedness  and  liberality  he  had  abused. 

"  I  hope  never  again  to  see  anything  so  shocking/'  said 
Bonlore,  as  he  turned  away.  "  If  I  hadn't  been  one  of  the 
passengers  on  the  train  I  wouldn't  have  joined  that  band  of 
reckless  but  nerveless  men." 

"It's  m-m-my  first  and  last  cru-cru-crusade,"  Blahead 
remarked.  "  Em-Emmett,  that  w-w-was  the  first  m-m-m — 
first  man  I  ever  saw  that  had  been  killed.  It's  awful. 
Such  sights  r-r-rob  me  of  sleep.  I  have  only  t-t-taken  an 
occasional  glig-glig-glimpse  of  the  serious  side  of  earthly 
affairs,  and  each  time  it  has  made  me  feel  worse.  That 
s-s-sheriff  was  very  free  in  the  acknowledgment  of  his  own 
faults,  and  this  t-t-t-tragedy  may  make  a  better  man  of 
him." 

"  I  don't  think  it  will,  though,  Blahead.  I  have  noticed 
that  men  who  are  the  soonest  to  confess  ingratitude  are 
sometimes  the  most  likely  to  prove  ungrateful  in  the  future. 
An  impulse  of  generosity,  if  it  come  too  late,  is  but  little 
more  of  a  virtue  than  an  act  of  unkindness.  I  have  but 
little  faith  in  the  repentance  that  circumstances  wring 
out  of  a  man,  just  as  I  don't  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
religion  of  the  criminal  who  sings  a  psalm  on  the  scaffold. 
Snodon  may  have  a  few  good  qualities,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
he  is  cold  and  selfish.  I  can  see  how  he  was  elected  to 
office.  He  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  men  who  knew 
that  he  was  not  fitted  for  the  place  —  men  who  look  more 
at  the  needs  of  an  individual  than  to  the  requisites  of  the 
position.  The  chances  are  that  he'll  not  be  re-elected,  for 
insulted  charity  is  a  strong  kicker.  He  may  make  many 
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promises  and  may  swear  to  many  things,  but  he  can't  hide 
from  the  public  eye  his  treatment  of  a  poor  fellow  who 
assisted  in  his  election.  All  that  I  know  relating  to  the 
matter  shall  be  duly  spread  before  the  public." 

"  I  b-b-believe  that  w-w-what  you  say  is  true,  for  you  are 
a  man  of  good  reading  and  close  insight,  b-b-but  don't  you 
think  that  the  publication  of  what  you  know  will  get  you 
into  a  dif-dif -difficulty?" 

"  Can't  help  it ;  the  facts  must  come  out.  I'll  say  noth 
ing  until  the  proper  time  comes  ;  I'll  see  Snodon  privately 
and  urge  him  not  to  run.  Then,  if  he  should  persist,  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  fight  him.  However,  there  is  plenty 
of  time,  for  the  election  won't  come  off  until  next  Septem 
ber." 

"  Fd  1-1-like  to  have  a  d-d-drink,"  said  Blahead,  when 
for  some  time  they  had  walked  along  in  silence.  "  After 
t-t-t-turmoil's  rightful  fever,  I  c-c-could  d-d-drink  well. 
There  are  t-t-times  when  I  d-d-don't  want  to  drink,  and 
t-t-there  are  times  when  I  do  want  to  drink.  This  is  one 
of  the — one  of  the  t-t-times  when  I  do.  I'd  like  to  meet 
old  Hicks  or  Bone  S-S-Smith  with  a  quart,  and  in  fact  I'd 
like  to  h-h-have  a  quart  whether  I  met  either  one  of  them. 
Their  s-s-society  is  fine,  but,  without  dis-dis-disparagement 
to  their  so-so-social  qualities,  I  must  say  that  I  prefer  the 
quart." 

They  reached  Rigville  late  at  night.  The  place  was  silent, 
save  the  dismal  howling  of  a  dog  that  sat  on  the  platform  of 
the  town  well.  Only  a  single  light  was  visible.  It  gleamed 
through  the  office  window  of  the  hotel.  To  this  place  the 
two  men  directed  their  steps.  When  they  entered,  they 
were  greeted  with  loud  acclamations.  In  the  semi-gloom  cast 
by  the  smoking  lamp  were  gathered  a  party  of  the  "  titled 
loafers,"  and  among  them,  half  drunk  and  ribald  with  vul- 
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gar  jest,  were  six  or  eight  men  who  had  returned  from  the 
foolish  expedition. 

"  Here  you  air  like  the  old  cow's  tail ! "  cried  a  loud 
mouthed,  red-faced  fellow.  "  Three  or  four  o'  the  boys  got 
it  in  the  neck,  but  I  see  you  chaps  air  all  right.  Say,  edi 
tor,  the  way  we  pulled  outen  thar  was  a  caution.  Didn't 
they  come  in  one  o'  payin'  me  their  respects ?"  He  exhib 
ited  a  mark  where  a  bullet  grazed  his  head.  "  We've  all 
about  got  home,  some  horseback,  but  most  o'  us  on  foot. 
Whar'sSnodon?" 

Bonlore  explained  the  cause  of  the  sheriff's  delay.  The  an 
nouncement  of  Wells'  death  was  received  with  many  expres 
sions  of  regret.  Mrs.  Wells  had  just  left  the  hotel,  some 
one  said,  having  come  in  great  distress  upon  hearing  that 
some  of  the  men  had  returned.  She  was  assured  that  her 
husband  was  safe,  but  her  distress  was  not  allayed.  While 
the  men  sat  in  silence,  wishing,  it  seemed,  for  some  one  to 
offer  his  services  as  the  bearer  to  Mrs.  Wells  of  the  intelli 
gence  awaiting  her,  the  door  was  slowly  opened,  and  a  pale 
woman,  with  a  black  shawl  drawn  over  her  head,  entered 
the  room. 

"Has  anybody  else  come?"  she  asked,  looking  about. 

"He  has  just  come,  Mrs.  Wells,"  a  man  replied,  inclin 
ing  his  head  toward  Bonlore. 

"  Oh,  Mister,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  touching  implora- 
tion,  "have  you  seen  my  husband?" 

The  men  looked  down.  Some  one,  in  moving  his  hand, 
knocked  a  whisky  glass  off  the  table.  The  woman  ap 
proached  Bonlore  and  clutched  his  arm.  "Look  at  me! 
look  at  me  !  "  she  almost  shrieked. 

"Mrs.  Wells,"  said  Bonlore,  struggling  to  speak  calmly, 
but  his  voice  trembled;  "your  agitation  affects  us  all,  and 
renders  it  almost  impossible  for  me  to  tell  any 
might  have." 
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"  I'll  be  quiet,"  she  said,  sitting  down  and  clasping  her 
hands.  "  I  won't  say  a  word.  I  know  that  you  all  wouldn't 
run  away  and  leave  him,  and  I  don't  know  what  makes 
me  so  foolish.  I  have  no  friends,  Mister — am  almost  a 
stranger  here.  I  am  weak  and  nervous,  but  I  will  be 
quiet." 

The  noise  of  an  approaching  wagon  was  heard.  Quickly 
noticing  the  glances  which  the  men  exchanged,  the  woman 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  rushed  toward  the  door. 

"Wait    a    moment,"    said   Bonlore,    intercepting    her. 

"  I  will  not  wait !"  she  screamed,  shaking  off  Bonlore's 
touch  of  gentle  retention  and  darting  through  the  door. 
Every  one  followed  her.  The  wagon  stopped  so  close  to 
the  house  that  the  light  from  the  window  fell  upon  its 
muddy  wheels. 

"Great  God!  don't  get  up  here,  Mrs.  Wells!"  Snodon 
cried.  She  heeded  him  not,  but  climbed  into  the  wagon. 
A  shriek — a  shriek  that  on  the  still  night  air  was  borne  far 
away  over  the  prairie  and  through  the  woods — a  shriek  that 
frightened  the  night  bird  and  startled  the  lurking  fox  —  a 
shriek  wrung  out  of  a  broken  heart,  and  then  all  was 
silent,  save  the  dog  that  howled  on  the  platform  of  the  well. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


T)  IGVILLE  was  not  a  very  old  town,  but  it  was  well  or- 
J\  ganized,  with  all  the  features  necessary  to  the  success 
ful  formation  of  a  county  seat  in  Arkansas;  and,  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  the  place  from  which  the  larger  number  of 
its  inhabitants  had  come,  and  yielding,  without  perceptible 
opposition,  to  a  mixture  of  remembered  refinement  and  a 
present  active  participle  of  "  rough-and-tumblingism," 
was  typical  of  the  fungus  growth  found  in  knots  along 
new  lines  of  railways.  All  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  older  country  town  were  retained.  The  old  man 
who  had  been  a  victim  of  rheumatism  since  a  time  further 
back  than  any  of  the  children  could  remember;  the  one 
particular  drunkard  whom  intemperate  fathers  held  up  as 
a  terrible  example;  the  neighborhood  liar,  in  whose  word 
none  of  the  ordinary  liars  could  place  the  slightest  degree 
of  faith;  the  blacksmith  whose  boy  threw  stones  and  scraps 
of  iron  at  the  carpenter's  pigeons;  the  shoemaker  whose  son 
walked  with  a  crutch  in  consequence  of  a  deformed  leg, 
and,  above  all,  the  village  wit,  threw  their  influence  into 
the  work  of  establishing  a  conventional  town.  Abner 
Green,  known  as  "Wild  Ab,  was  the  wit.  He  wore  a  white 
cotton  hat,  with  half  of  the  brim  turned  in,  and  one  leg  of 
his  trousers  always  found  a  lodgement  in  the  top  of  his 
boot.  All  the  old  jokes  of  the  neighborhood  were  credited 
to  him,  and  the  crowd  never  tired  of  hearing  him  tell  how 
he  went  to  Little  Rock  and  cheated  a  Hebrew  gentleman 
who  kept  a  clothing-house.  The  old  men  declared  that  he 
ought  to  travel  with  a  show,  and  the  old  women  "  'lowed/' 
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in  compliment,  though  a  literal  construction  would  have 
been  more  befitting,  that  he  ought  to  be  killed.  Bonlore 
was  repeatedly  told  that  he  could  make  his  paper  ' e  mighty 
interestin' "  by  printing  Ab's  funny  sayings,  and  the  rebuffs 
which  repelled  the  advances  of  the  accommodating  humor 
ist  greatly  shockecTthe  friends  of  the  yellow-haired  Theodore 
Hook. 

The  population  of  Rigville  numbered  about  six  hundred, 
but  when  a  stranger  asked  an  inhabitant  how  many  people 
resided  within  the  corporate  limits,  the  answer  never  fell 
short  of  two  thousand.  Even  the  better  class  of  citizens 
gave  approval  to  such  exaggeration.  Men  who  would  have 
scorned  the  idea  of  ordinary  falsehood;  men  so  warmly  ap 
preciative  of  the  blessed  virtue,  truth,  that  one  might  have 
almost  believed  their  statements  during  the  solemn  diplo 
macy  of  a  "horse  swap,"  would  calmly  look  a  stranger  in 
the  eye  and  say:  ""We've  got  at  least  two  thousand  people 
here." 

Bonlore  soon  discovered  that  Blahead  was  an  excellent 
printer,  and  that,  in  proof  of  his  declaration,  he  could 
"  edge  up  as  many  erns  as  the  next  man."  He  took  a  pride 
in  cleaning  up,  in  distributing  "  pi "  that  had  accumulated 
during  several  administrations.  He  received  eight  dollars 
in  cash  during  the  first  two  weeks  after  his  arrival.  This 
capital  was  not  withdrawn  from  circulation.  Two  dollars 
were  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  shirt  made  of  gauze 
and  starch,  and  six  dollars  were  exchanged  for  a  brief 
season  of  convivial  stuttering,  a  deep  sleep,  a  treacherous 
stomach,  and  a  sensitive  head  filled  with  repentant  thoughts. 
The  minister's  son,  who  had  come  into  the  office  as  an  ap 
prentice,  waited  on  the  ' '  sick  "  man. 

"You  n-n-never  were  d-d-drunk,  were  you,  Ansel?" 
Blahead  asked,  as  he  lay  on  a  pile  of  newspapers. 
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"  No,  and  I  don't  intend  to  be.  If  I  was  to  get  drunk 
my  pa  would  wear  me  out." 

"  Y-y-y-yes,  I  reckon  so.  Say,  if  anyb-b-body  comes  to 
the  d-d  —  anybody  comes  to  the  door  please  impart  the  un 
truthful  though  very  necessary  information  that  I'm  n-n- 
not  here.  Say  that  I've  g-g-gone  across  the  prairie  to 
t-t-take  a  ham  to  a  s-s-starving  family.  Got  pretty  f-f-full 
last  night,  d-d-didn't  I?" 

"Yes,  you  did." 

"Didn't  hurt  anyb-b-body's  feelings,  did  I?" 

"  No,  but  you  went  into  a  store  and  tried  to  sing  some 
thing  about  Joshua  fighting  the  battle  of  Jericho." 

"Did  anybody  dis-pu-pute  it?" 

"No." 

"  Then  it's  all-all-right.  If  I  thought  that  any  con-con- 
controversy  had  arisen  I'd  get  up  now,  as  s-s-sick  as  I  am, 
and  col-col-lect  additional  testimony.  This  is  S-S-Sunday, 
ain't  it?" 

"Yes." 

"  G-g-glad  of  it.     Did  Bonlore  see  me  d-d-drunk?" 

"No;  he  went  out  in  the  country  and  hasn't  got  back 
yet." 

"  Glad  of  t-t-that,  too.  Haven't  g-g-got  fifteen  cents 
about  you,  h-h-have  you  ?  " 

"No,  I  haven't." 

"  Well,  I'm  n^n-not  glad  of  that.  You  j-j-just  help  me 
hold  my  end  up  and  I'll  g-g-graduate  you  with  honors. 
Who's  that  at  the  d-d-door?" 

Before  the  boy  could  reply,  Ab  Green,  the  wit,  entered. 
He  nodded  at  Blahead,  bit  the  boy  with  a  snap  of  satire, 
and  leaned  with  his  elbows  on  the  imposing-stone. 

"  Which  one  of  the  g-g-governors  of  the  State  was  your 
father?  "Blahead  asked. 
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"  You  arc  sharp  enough  to  stick  and  green  enough  to 
grow,"  replied  the  wit. 

Blahead,  arranging  a  wad  of  papers  under  his  neck, 
looked  in  mock  admiration  at  Abner  and  said: 

"  I  am  g-g-glad  that  we  have  met.  When  I  was  t-t- 
tramping  in  Texas,  n-n-nothing  but  the  hope  that  I  m-m- 
might  meet  you  spurred  me  onward/' 

"  How  old  would  you  be  if  you  was  right  fat?"  Abner 
asked,  propping  up  his  chin  and  spitting  through  his 
teeth. 

"  Yes,  the  thought  that  I  m-m-might  meet  you  and  that 
kind  f-f -fortune  might  g-g-give  me  an  opportunity  of  dip 
ping  my  h-h-hardened  hands  in  your  w-w-warm  g-g-gore, 
impelled  me  with  such  force  that  I  sometimes  struck  a 
trot." 

"  You'd  better  go  off  somewhar  an'  larn  how  to  talk." 

"Yes,  that's  w-w-what  the  monkey  said  t-t-to  the  parrot. 
Ansel,  if  y-y-young  Dean  Swift  should  for-for-forget  the 
way  out,  con-conduct  him  to  that  s-s-section  of  the  castle 
that  swings  on  hinges." 

"  Oh,  I  can  go  out  if  you  don't  want  me  in  here.  Don't 
shove  my  comp'ny  on  nobody." 

He  sauntered  out  and  closed  the  door  with  a  bang. 
Then,  opening  it  and  thrusting  his  head  into  the  room,  he 
stretched  his  long  neck  and  said: 

"Know  what  I  think  of  you?  Hah?  I  think  you  air  a 
damn  fool!" 

He  shook  his  head  in  emphasis  of  the  declaration,  then 
withdrew,  slamming  the  door  so  violently  that  the  type  rat 
tled  in  the  cases. 

When  Bonlore  went  to  the  office  the  next  morning  he 
found  Blahead  at  work. 

"You  are  nervous,  Blahead." 
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(<  Yes.  I  d-d-don' t  feel  very  well  this  morning.  Had  a 
c-c-conversation  with  Dean  Swift  yes-yes-yesterday." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so;  and  the  night  before,  I  suppose,  you 
entered  into  a  conversation  with  that  social  citizen  known 
as  '  Lightning  Jim/  " 

"  Em-Em-Emmett,"  he  said,  turning  with  an  appealing 
look,  "d-d-don't  upbraid  me.  My  s-s-suffering  is  great, 
and  ret-ret-retribution  is  beating  a  tin  pan  over  my  aching 
conscience." 

"  I'll  not  upbraid  you,  old  boy,  but  you  must  slap  retri 
bution  in  the  face  and  kick  the  tin  pan  over  the  fence.  Go 
to  bed,  and  I  will  set  type  in  your  place  to-day." 

"  You  are  t-t-too  kind,  Emmett,  but  being  as  it's  you, 
I'll  g-g-go.  If  any  excursionists  should  ar-ar-arrive  and  ask 
for  me,  tell  them  that  I  am  trying  to  s-s-sleep  after  my 
vexatious  experience  in  cotton  s-s-speculation." 

"  Wish  you'd  let  me  off  to-day,"  said  Ansel,  when  Bla- 
head  had  gone.  "Lot  of  the  boys  are  going  fishing, 
and"- 

"Well,  goon." 

Just  as  the  delighted  boy  skipped  from  the  room,  Sheriff 
Snodon  entered. 

"Hello!     Hard  at  it,  I  see." 

"  Yes,"  Bonlore  answered.     "  Take  a  seat." 

The  sheriff  sat  down,  and,  after  looking  about  the 
room,  meanwhile  softly  whistling,  he  remarked: 

"  Reckon  you've  heard  that  Mrs.  Wells  is  dead." 

"No,  I  hadn't  heard  that  she  was  dangerously  ill." 

"  Yes;  died  last  night.  It  was  a  struggle  betwixt  losin* 
her  mind  an'  dyin',  an'  she  died.  She  wa'n't  in  good  health 
nohow.  Her  husband  hasn't  been  buried  mor'n  two  weeks, 
but  I  reckon  the  time  seemed  mighty  long  to  her.  I  heard 
this  mornin'  that  the  Crawford  County  fellows  are  pushin' 
the  train-robbers.  They  have  dun  killed  two  o'  'em,  an' 
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air  about  to  put  the  clamps  on  the  others.  After  they  was 
run  out  from  among  them  'licit  'stillers,  they  lost  their 
grip.  Wush  I  could  find  out  the  names  o'  the  fellers  that 
helped  'em,  but  it  wouldn't  be  safe  to  go  nosin'  'round  the 
country  tryin'  to  1'arn.  They  peppered  our  party  putty 
well,  let  me  tell  you,  an'  it's  a  wonder  that  they  didn't 
kill  more  o'  us.  By  the  way,  Nat  Harper,  one  o'  our  men 
what  was  shot,  has  had  his  arm  tuck  off.  So  fur  as  I  can 
i'arn,  we  wounded  three  o'  the  gentlemen,  but  didn't  hurt 
'em  bad.  Thar's  one  good  thing:  All  o'  the  horses  have 
come  back,  an'  we  won't  have  none  o'  them  to  pay  fur." 

"Snodon,  I  see  that  your  hat  wasn't  buried  with 
Wells." 

"What,  this  one?"  He  took  off  the  hat  and  turned  it 
around  several  times.  "  No,  for  I  didn't  see  the  use.  I'll 
tell  you  what's  a  fact,  Bonlore :  I  done  that  feller  a  good 
many  favors.  I  slopped  over  a  little  when  we  found  him 
dead.  I  am  curious  that  way,  but  I  ain't  half  as  bad  a  man 
as  I  sometimes  make  myself  out.  Say,  I  don't  want  to  be 
in  a  hurry,  but  I  always  like  to  be  on  time.  I  am  goin'  to 
be  a  candidate  agin,  an'  o'  course  I'd  like  to  have  your  in 
fluence.  It's  true  that  I  ain't  got  no  education,  bein'  about 
as  much  as  I  can  do  to  write  my  name  an'  cipher  a  little, 
but  I've  got  a  man  standin'  behind  a  desk  that  can  rattle  it 
off  in  good  shape." 

The  sheriff  threw  his  hat  on  the  table,  clasped  his  hands 
back  of  his  head  and  looked  fixedly  at  Bonlore,  who,  put 
ting  down  his  "composing-stick,"  leaned  on  the  "case" 
and  for  a  time  silently  contemplated  his  visitor. 

"Mr.  Snodon,"  said  he,  "your  visit  has  saved  me  the 
trouble  of  calling  on  you.  I  thought  it  likely  that  you 
might  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and  I  decided,  two 
weeks  ago,  that  I  would  oppose  you.  Hear  me  through,  if 
you  please.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  a  very  ignorant 
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man;  in  the  second  place,,  you  are  an  ungrateful  man.  You 
may  employ  an  assistant  to  hide  your  ignorance,  but  you 
can't  hire  a  man  to  hide  your  ingratitude." 

"You  air  mighty  plain  about  it,  Bonlore." 

ef  I  hope  so.  I  don't  know  but  I  would  have  opposed 
you  even  if  I  hadn't  heard  your  lament  over  the  body  of  a 
man  who  had  been  your  friend,  but  having  heard  it  —  hav 
ing  studied  the  expression  of  your  insincere  face — nothing 
could  now  influence  me  in  your  favor.  My  opposition  shall 
be  open  and  fair,  but  I  will  publish — and  I  remember  them 
—the  words  you  spoke  in  acknowledgment  of  your  own  un- 
worthiness  of  confidence.  Let  me  request  you  not  to  be  a 
candidate.  Withdraw  from  the  race  and  I  will  never  say 
anything  against  you." 

The  sheriff,  without  unclasping  his  hands,  and  without 
undergoing  a  change  of  countenance,  replied: 

"Bonlore,  you  could  make  a  pretty  good  speech  if  you 
was  to  git  out  before  the  people.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  you  to  run  for  the  legislatur'.  Thar's  only  one 
trouble  about  you,  an'  that  is,  you've  got  a  leetle  too  much 
o'  the  spring  chicken  about  you.  A  man  as  big  as  you  air 
oughtenter  recollect  all  them  little  things.  It  won't  do  you 
no  good  to  publish  'em,  an'  it  mout  do  me  some  harm.  Now, 
you  want  to  run  a  paper  here  an'  want  to  git  along  with  the 
people.  We  air  all  tryin'  to  make  an  honest  livin'  an' 
oughter  help  each  other.  The  people  o'  this  here  county 
air  my  friends.  You  mout  not  have  found  this  out,  but  it  is 
a  fact.  Pitch  into  me  if  you  want  to,  but  yo'll  be  sorry  fur 
it.  I  can  git  on  a  hoss  an'  ride  aroun'  an'  make  your  paper 
look  tolerable  sick.  I  don't  believe  in  papers  much,  nohow." 

"  Snodon,  my  mind  is  made  up." 

"  Goin'  to  fight  me,  then  ?" 

"Yes,  going  to  throw  a  few  obstacles  in  your  way." 
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"  All  right.  I  reckon  we'll  see  who  comes  out  best.  I 
don't  want  no  pussonal  diffikilty  with  you  " 

"  It  all  depends  on  you,  Mr.  Snodon." 

"But,  sir/'  continued  the  sheriff,  rising,  "if  the  thing  is 
shoved  on  me  I'll  be  thar." 

"  I  hope  so,  and  I  don't  know  that  you  have  cause  to 
think  that  I'll  be  far  away.  You  needn't  be  in  a  hurry." 

"  Yes,  I  must  be  goin'.  So  long,  as  the  jack  rabbit  said  to 
the  cowboy." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TALKING    LITERATURE. 

THE  afternoon  was  radiant.  The  windows  of  the  Zel- 
wick  mansion  were  thrown  open.  The  tendrils  of  an 
old  vine  reached  out  and  felt  the  pulse  of  a  young  ash  tree. 
A  turkey  gobbler  strutted  in  the  yard,  marking  the  green 
sward  with  his  stiffened  wings;  a  "dominicker"  hen,  nod 
ding  her  head  as  she  walked,  sang  a  low  song  deep  in  her 
throat;  the  red  rooster,  with  high-headed  dandyism,  found  an 
earthworm,  generously  presented  it  to  a  dozen  chickens  and 
then  knocked  down  a  youngster  that  had  presumed  to  crow. 

"Father,  don't  you  want  your  slippers  ?"  Reland Zelwick 
asked,  entering  the  parlor  where  the  old  gentleman  sat, 
mumbling  over  a  Latin  poet. 

"  No,  I  am  very  comfortable,  thank  you,"  he  answered, 
putting  aside  his  book.  "  Ellis,"  addressing  the  boy  who 
had  taken  up  the  volume,  "put  down  that  book.  There 
are  no  pictures  in  it.  There  are  no  pictures  in  it,  I  tell  you. 
Ah,  Lord,  child,  if  indeed,  as  Aristotle  said,  incredulity  is 
the  source  of  all  wisdom,  you  will  become  a  master  of  earthly 
~*knowledge." 

"  I've  done  put  it  down,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  Don't  say  Fve  done  put  it  down." 

"That's  what  Bill  says." 

"  Yes,  but  Bill  is  a  negro.  Eeland,  Major  Gordon  has 
refurnished  his  house.  His  parlor,  to  me,  seems  as  flimsy 
as  a  canebrake.  Everything  is  light,  and  I  should  think 
they  would  all  be  under  restraint,  lest  they  soiled  some 
thing.  I  would  hate  to  think  that  there  was  a  room  in 
this  house  too  good  for  us  to  sit  in  on  ordinary  occasions. 
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My  father  took  such  care  of  his  parlor  that  it  was  in 
excellent  condition  when  he  died.  Would  you  like  to  see 
gayer  furniture  in  this  room,  dear?" 

"No,  sir.  I  shouldn't  like  to  feel  that  these  old  chairs 
had  finished  their  mission  of  comfort." 

"  Ah,  child,  I  fear  that  we  are  hoth  too  old-fashioned  in 
our  tastes.  That  is,  I  fear  that  my  ancient  notions  have 
too  much  influenced  you;  but  there  should  be  no  jarring 
disparity  between  true  companions.  Do  you  think,  Ee- 
land,  that  you  see  quite  enough  of  society?" 

"Too  much,  I  have  sometimes  thought,"  she  replied, 
smiling. 

"  No,  say  rather  that  within  yourself  you  see  too  much  of 
my  nature." 

"  Father,  if  you  have  imparted  to  me  so  much  of  your 
nature,  I  thank  you  for  it." 

She  was  sitting  near  the  old  gentleman.  He  placed  his 
hand  on  her  beautiful  hair. 

"  I  am  only  going  up-stairs  for  a  moment,"  she  said,  tak 
ing  hold  of  her  father's  ears,  shaking  his  head  gently,  and 
then  kissing  him. 

Shortly  after  she  entered  her  room,  Ellis  knocked  at  the 
door.  "Aunt  Re,"  said  the  boy,  when  she  had  opened  the 
door,  "that  man  what  had  a  hole  in  his  coat  is  down-stairs, 
but  he's  got  a  new  coat  this  time.  Gramper  says  come 
down  there." 

Again  Boiilore  saw  the  bewitching  hair,  the  eyes  that 
looked  from  a  soul  of  pure  sympathy,  the  cordial  face,  and 
the  smile  of  tranquil  light.  When  she  entered  the  room, 
Bonlore  and  Mr.  Zelwick  were  laughing. 

"You  did  remember  your  promise,  Mr.  Bonlore,"  she 
said,  when  friendly  greetings  had  been  exchanged. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  never  forget  a  pleasure." 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Bonlore,  before  I  forget  it,"  said  Mr. 
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Zelwick,  "let  me  mention  the  fact  that  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  old  friend  Rawlings  concerning  you.  He  is  not 
a  demonstrative  man,  and  his  many  good  words  with  refer 
ence  to  you  —  well,  now,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  wrote  to 
him  with  regard  to  you.  I  knew  that  the  letter  which  you 
presented  was  genuine,  but,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said,  smil 
ingly,  arising  and  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace 
and  assuming  his  wonted  air  of  cordial  superiority,  "  we 
cannot  be  too  particular." 

Reland  looked  at  Bonlore.  She  feared  that  her  father's 
honest  inquiry  might  be  mistaken  for  an  idle  prying,  but  her 
anxiety  was  allayed  when  the  young  man  replied  : 

"  I  am  pleased,  sir,  to  know  that  your  interest  in  me  was 
strong  enough  to  prompt  an  inquiry  ;  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  Mr.  Eawlings  for  saying  anything  in  my  favor." 

"  You  owe  no  debt,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick.  "  On  the  con 
trary,  you  should  think  that  you  had  conferred  a  favor,  for 
I  cannot  conceive  of  a  much  greater  pleasure  than  to  be 
able  to  speak  well  of  a  man.  Human  nature  is  too  much 
inclined  to  cross  a  muddy  street  to  tell  a  man  of  a  fault, 
rather  than  to  stop  him  on  the  sidewalk  and  tell  him  of  a 
virtue,  but  after  all,  when  we  pluck  the  rare  and  golden  op 
portunity  of  sounding  the  mellow  notes  of  merited  praise, 
we  find  in  it  a  luscious  pleasure,  sir  ;  a  pleasure  so  delicious, 
perhaps,  that  over-indulgence  would  amount  to  dissipation." 
He  bowed  slightly,  contemplated  himself  with  an  air  of 
thorough  satisfaction,  and  then,  turning  to  his  grandson, 
said  :  "Ellis,  run  into  the  library  and  bring  me  my  hat.  I 
must  go  out  and  see  what  progress  those  men  are  making 
with  my  garden." 

Bonlore  related  his  recent  adventures,  with  only  a  modest 
reference  to  the  part  he  had  borne.  His  description  of  the 
fight  thrilled  Reland.  His  picture  of  Mrs.  Potts  provoked 
an  indulgence  in  hearty  laughter.  Blahead's  characteristics 
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also  amused  her,  and,  a  moment  after  smiling  at  his  vagar 
ies,  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes  at  the  thought  of  the  agony 
of  Mrs.  Wells.  Bonlore  was  surprised  at  her  unrestrained 
exhibition  of  feeling,  and  in  admiration  mused  :  "  You  are 
a  harp  whose  strings  respond  to  the  sweep  of  emotions." 
After  a  while  they  began  to  talk  of  literature,  and  then  he 
saw  the  woman  of  cajm  discernment.  They  talked  of  that 
much  discussed  book,  the  American  novel ;  and  a  shrewd, 
not  to  say  a  cynical  man  of  the  literary  world  would  have 
smiled  at  their  gravity  —  at  their  deliberation  in  rendering 
judgment,  as  though  much  depended  upon  the  result  of  the 
court  then  in  session. 

"  The  American  novel,"  she  said,  "must,  if  each  critic 
persist  in  raising  his  individual  standard,  result  at  last  in  a 
myth.  This  country  is  too  large  to  be  covered  by  one  novel. 
A  book  may  be  typically  American  in  one  part  of  our  great 
field,  but  fall  short  in  another  part  of  the  territory.  To 
make  a  compromise  and  adopt  prominent  American  features 
—  features  that  are  characteristic  of  the  entire  country  — 
would  at  last  rob  the  work  of  those  little  details  which  make 
the  English  novel  so  charming." 

" I  think,"  Bonlore  replied,  "that  the  very  attempt  at 
charming  English  detail  is  the  fault  which  makes  many  of 
our  writers  apply  English  description  to  American  scenery. 
They  attempt  to  breathe  around  an  American  home  that 
air  of  old  quiet  which  belongs  to  an  ancient  estate.  They 
show  us  a  farm-house  in  a  somber  light,  as  though  our  sky 
is  dull,  when  in  truth  the  sky  of  Italy  is  no  brighter.  To 
be  life-like  is  the  only  hope  of  our  fiction,  as  it  is  the  foun 
dation  of  all  fiction  that  long  survives  the  proof-reader. 
Another  one  of  our  faults  is  that,  in  an  intense  de 
sire  to  make  a  novel  life-like,  we  make  it  stupidly  unreal. 
Although  we  readily  admit  that  the  conversation  in  a  novel 
is  better  than  the  conversation  we  hear  in  actual  life, 
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yet  the  acknowledgment  is  made  with  too  little  thought, 
for  we  have  all  heard  conversations  which,  if  transferred  to 
a  book,  would  make  it  sparkle." 

"And  yet,"  she  rejoined,  "how  many  conversations  do 
we  hear  which,  if  transferred  to  a  book,  would  not  only 
make  it  dull,  but  positively  silly!" 

"  That  is  true,  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  make  a  se 
lection,  and  not  be  compelled  to  choose  any  conversation 
that  we  chance  to  hear.  I  am  passionately  fond  of  good 
novels,  for  without  them  no  education  can  be  complete.  I 
like  a  novel  whose  pages  are  not  devoted  to  an  attempted 
description  of  character.  Analysis,  if  sharp  and  pointed, 
is  appropriate,  but  how  much  better  can  that  analysis  be 
presented  if  the  character  be  allowed  to  speak!  I  might 
talk  to  you  an  hour  in  minutely  describing  a  man's  peculi 
arities  of  manner  and  speech,  yet,  by  hearing  him  talk  fif 
teen  minutes,  you  would  learn  more  of  him  —  by  some  word 
inadvertently  spoken  —  than  I  could  possibly  tell  you  in 
days  of  labored  description." 

"  In  life,  yes;  in  a  novel,  possibly  not."  Her  face  beamed 
with  the  animation  of  intense  interest.  "  You  must  re 
member  that  in  a  book  the  analysis  which  you  find  objec 
tionable  sometimes  saves  many  pages  of  tiresome  conversa 
tion." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bonlore,  "  to  some  extent  that  is  true.  Af 
ter  all,  character  is  the  essential  feature  of  a  novel.  A  plot 
may  be  strained  and  situations  may  be  cramped,  but  the 
characters  must  have  a  strong  likeness  to  reality.  And  yet 
the  most  real  characters  are  sometimes  the  most  uninterest 
ing.  Take  the  fine  lady,  for  instance.  If  she  is  very  fine 
she  is  conventional,  and  therefore  cannot  be  striking.  If 
she  becomes  prominent  as  a  character  she  ceases  to  be  re 
fined.  She  must  be  stupid,  or  lose  caste.  You  don't  find  a 
Mrs.  Poyser  in  society." 
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Mr.  Zelwick  returned  from  the  garden,  and,  after  listen 
ing  a  moment,  said:  "Talking  literature,  eh?  Well,  that 
is  the  conventional  way  of  becoming  acquainted,  I  believe. 
Young  gentleman  and  young  lady  meet  and  discuss  men  of 
letters  and  modes  of  composition.  Meet  again  and  refer  to 
men  of  letters.  Meet  again  and  slightly  remember  modes 
of  composition.  After  this,  their  conversation  settles  down 
to  the  commonplace  subjects  of  life.  They  try  to  invest 
little  things  with  interest.  My  father,  who  had  been  edu 
cated  for  the  ministry,  but  who  found  more  congeniality  in 
cotton,  decided,  not  unlike  some  of  the  old  apostles,  to  do 
the  planting  in  a  new  country  while  some  one  else  did  the 
watering  in  the  old.  We  always  had  literature  at  meal 
time,  morally  ignoring  the  fate  of  the  man  who  had  just 
been  hanged  by  pious  citizens  in  an  adjoining  township, 
but  after  the  meal,  and  especially  after  prayers,  we  talked 
of  the  man  who  had  been  hurried  to  an  untimely  hole  in 
the  ground.  My  father  wrote  a  great  deal,  but,  aside  from 
the  merit  of  good  penmanship,  I  don't  think  his  composi 
tions  bore  any  traces  of  fine  finish.  I  suppose  you  have 
discovered,  sir,  that  many  men  of  fine  literary  tastes  lack 
the  faculty  of  producing  good  literature.  It  is  rather  sin 
gular,  but  the  best  literary  men  are  rarely  men  of  great 
accomplishments.  The  successful  writer,  it  appears  to  me, 
is  something  like  a  great  essayist's  estimate  of  Dick  Steele: 
'  A  rake  among  scholars,  and  a  scholar  among  rakes/ '' 

"  The  grubbing-hoe,  I  should  'think,  would  be  a  scholar 
among  rakes.  It  goes  in  deeper/'  Bonlore  replied. 

"  So  it  does,  by  George,  sir,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  not  covering  so  much  ground." 

The  afternoon  wore  pleasantly  away,  and  evening  came 
with  its  fresh  perfume.  After  supper,  Mr.  Zelwick  said  : 
"  Mr.  Bonlore,  Reland  has  an  engagement  which  I  think 
you  can  help  her  fill.  I  make  this  assertion  not  without 
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some  little  selfishness  on  my  part,  for  having  a  piece  of  work 
to  perform  this  evening,  I  don't  care  to  leave  home.  Reland, 
while  you  are  getting  ready,  I  will  prepare  Mr.  Bonlore  for 
an  introduction  to  our  friends." 

The  two  men,  seated  in  the  library,  had  lighted  long-stem 
pipes.  "  Several  years  ago/'  began  Mr.  Zelwick,  leaning 
back  in  his  leather-covered  chair,  "there  came  to  this  town, 
from  Virginia,  a  brother  and  two  sisters,  who,  as  their  par 
ents  had  died,  desired  to  be  removed  from  the  scenes  associ 
ated  with  their  sad  loss.  The  brother,  Harvey  Kennelbrue, 
was  a  manly  young  fellow,  and  the  sisters,  Harriet  and  Delia 
—  whom  you  shall  see  —  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  such  a 
brother.  Being  wealthy,  they  bought  an  attractive  house, 
where  they  lived  happily  together  until  the  brother  died. 
Since  then,  Harriet  and  Delia  have  rented  the  house  to  a 
quiet  family,  with  whom  they  now  board.  Harriet  is  several 
years  older  than  her  sister,  and  is  very  quiet  —  rather  sad. 
Delia  is  a  strange  girl.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  in 
any  one  else  an  embodiment  of  such  pride.  Why,  sir,  if 
there  were  any  possible  way  for  her  to  get  along  without 
walking  as  ordinary  mortals  do,  she  would  adopt  it.  She  has 
many  admirers  among  young  men,  but  she  is  so  disdain 
fully  proud,  so  haughty  in  everything  that  goes  to  make 
up  mannerism,  that  nearly  every  one  stands  in  awe  of  her. 
It  is  true  enough  that  she  belongs  to  an  excellent  family, 
but,  by  George,  sir,  the  time  for  such  silly  pride  is  past." 

"  I  should  like  to  meet  them,"  Bonlore  answered.  Of 
course  he  would.  He  would  have  gone  anywhere  with  Miss 
Zelwick. 

"  1  am  ready,"  said  the  young  lady,  appearing  at  the  door. 

"  You  will  be  struck  with  the  younger  sister's  appearance 
and  manner,"  remarked  the  old  gentleman,  following  his 
daughter  and  the  editor  to  the  hall  door. 

The  distance  was  short,  too  short  for  Bonlore,  who  pre- 
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f erred  to  spend  the  evening  in  a  stroll  under,  the  old  trees, 
whose  fringe  was  falling,  incident  to  the  unfolding  of  green 
leaves. 

When  the  formal  and  rather  stiff  ceremony  of  introduc 
tion  was  over,  Bonlore  recalled  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Zelwick.  He  did  not  feel  at  ease.  The  chair  on  which  he 
sat  seemed  to  be  too  small  for  him.  The  elder  sister,  Miss 
Harriet,  sat  in  a  curved-back  rocking-chair.  She  appeared 
to  have  so  long  occupied  the  chair  and  the  position  enforced 
by  its  curvity  of  back  that  her  chest  had  sunk  to  make  the 
fit  more  complete.  She  had  the  frequent  habit  of  a  deep, 
dry  cough,  which  she  seemed  rather  to  encourage  than  to 
restrain.  Delia  was  quick  in  every  movement.  Her  snap 
pish  eyes  were  intensely  black,  never  still,  and  always  glow 
ing  with  a  sort  of  revengeful  light.  Her  hair,  black  as  the 
outskirts  of  a  starless  night,  hung  loose  upon  her  shoulders, 
and  on  her  head  she  wore  a  turban  of  red  silk.  She  sat  on 
a  sofa,  with  one  foot  drawn  up,  while  with  the  other  foot 
she  nervously  tapped  the  floor.  Bonlore  wondered  why  she 
did  not  take  off  her  cap  while  she  was  in  the  house,  and  as 
he  was  wondering  she  gave  him  a  look  that  almost  con 
vinced  him  that  she  had  read  his  mind. 

"What  State  are  you  from,  Mr.  Bonlore?"  she  asked. 

"Kentucky." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  in  disapproval.  Miss  Har 
riet  coughed  and  settled  back  in  a  closer  fit  of  the  chair. 

"Where  were  your  people  from  originally?" 

"  North  Carolina,"  Bonlore  answered. 

Again  Miss  Delia  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  again  Miss 
Kennelbrue  coughed. 

"Reland,"  said  Miss  Delia,  dismissing  Bonlore,  "old 
Gilfrey  paid  me  a  visit  to-day." 

"  Sister  Delia,  please  be  a  little  more  respectful  in  refer 
ring  to  Mr.  Gilfrey." 
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"  Well,  sister,  I  hate  him,  and  you  know  it.  He  makes 
me  so  mad  I  could  kill  him.  I  don't  see  why  he  wants  to 
keep  hanging  around  me." 

"  Sister  Delia,  Mr.  G-ilfrey  is  an  old  Virginia  friend  of 
our  family,  and  for  that,  if  for  nothing  else,  I  hope  you 
will  treat  him  with  respect." 

"Yes,  and  the  next  thing  I  know  you'll  want  me  to 
marry  him,  the  old  fool." 

"  Sister  Delia  ! " 

"Well,  he  is  a  fool,  and  you  know  it.  I  just  wish  he 
would  ask  me  to  marry  him.  Fd  claw  his  eyes  out." 

Miss  Kennelbrue  coughed  and  changed  the  subject.  Miss 
Delia,  again  addressing  Bonlore,  said  that  she  had  seen 
several  Kentuckians  who  were  "really  cute,"  but  she  usu 
ally  found  them  coarse,  "and,"  she  added,  "not  well  con 
nected." 

"They  have  many  faults,"  replied  Bonlore,  "but  some  of 
them  came  from  Virginia.  Yes,  an  old  Virginia  family 
lived  near  my  father's  farm.  The  old  gentleman  appeared 
to  like  the  country  very  well,  but  he  went  back  to  Vir 
ginia." 

"  I  don't  blame  him,"  said  Miss  Delia. 

"None  of  his  neighbors  blamed  him,  for,  you  see,  the 
sheriff  surprised  him  one  morning  at  breakfast.  Couldn't 
very  well  blame  him,  for  a  man's  attachment  to  a  commu 
nity  is  sometimes  overcome  by  handcuffs." 

She  snapped  her  black  eyes  at  him,  and  then  laughed  in 
a  succession  of  shrieks ;  but  neither  laughter  nor  even  the 
faint  sign  of  mirth  was  her  province.  She  would  not  with 
her  clear  red  lips  have  playfully  pouted  in  comedy.  Hei 
countenance,  drawing  down  a  cloud  from  her  storm-bank 
of  hair,  would  have  frowned  in  tragedy. 

"  You  think  that  you  are  very  smart,"  she  said  in  a  tone 
of  emphasized  sarcasm.  "  Your  ambuscades  of  wit  are  quite 
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surprising,  while  the  softly-chanted  drollery  of  your  voice 
leads  one  on  to  enjoyable  destruction/' 

Bonlore  looked  at  her  admiringly.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  answer  her  sarcasm,  but  replied  :  "You  are  well  armed, 
young  lady." 

"Oh,  indeed?" 

Miss  Kennelbrue  and  Reland,  discussing  the  arrangements 
of  flower  beds,  were  paying  no  attention  to  the  scornful  girl 
and  the  country  editor. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.  The  average  Virginia  girl,  proud  of 
herself  on  account  of  her  State,  and  proud  of  her  State  on 
account  of  herself,  is  a  bright  creature  of  italicised  small 
talk,  but  you  are  able  to  take  care  of  yourself" 

"Like  the  porcupine,"  she  suggested. 

"  Sister  Delia,"  said  Miss  Kennelbrue,  with  a  slight  cough 
and  a  shrug  of  her  thin  shoulders,  "you  know  nothing  about 
a  porcupine,  therefore  do  not  let  the  animal  enter  into  your 
conversation." 

"  Sister,  you  are  so  old-maidish.  Why  don't  you  be  like 
Reland  ?  If  she  were  a  thousand  years  old,  I  don't  think 
she  would  be  old-maidish." 

"Mr.  Bonlore,"  said  Miss  Kennelbrue,  "my  sister  is  a 
very  wayward  girl.  She  has  all  the  pride  without  the  dis 
cretion  of  our  family.  Being  the  youngest,  I  suppose  she 
was  spoiled."  She  looked  at  Miss  Delia,  who  interpreted 
the  glance  and  smoothed  down  her  skirts  with  a  petulant 
flounce. 

To  Bonlore,  and  doubtless  to  the  entire  company,  the 
evening  passed  pleasantly  away.  When  the  visitors  were 
gone,  Miss  Delia  threw  her  silk  turban  on  the  sofa,  and,  after 
sitting  for  a  long  time  in  deep  thought,  looked  at  her  sister 
and  said  :  "Wonder  what  that  man  thinks  of  me  ?" 

"  Why,  sister  Delia,  I  don't  suppose  he  has  had  time  to 
think  anything  of  you." 
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"Perhaps  not.     Men  are  slow  —  men  who  are  somebody. 

I  wish  I  were  dead/' 

"Delia,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you  to-night?" 
"Nothing.     Oh,  sister,  I  am  almost  in  love  with  that 

fool.      I  hate  him  for  it.     Why  doesn't  he  wear  better 

clothes?    He  makes  me  mad." 

"  Did  you  enjoy  the  visit?"  Reland  asked,  as  she  and  her 
companion  walked  under  the  trees,  whose  fringe  was  silently 
coming  down  in  a  shower  of  sentiment. 

"Yes,  very  much.  Miss  Delia,  I  imagine,  causes  her 
sister  much  uneasiness." 

"She  doesn't  cause  her  sister  so  many  moments  of  un 
easiness  as  she  does  a  certain  Mr.  Bicknell,  a  young  man 
who  is  desperately  in  love  with  her.  She  treats  him 
shamefully." 

"Not  in  refusing  to  marry  him.  A  refusal  from  her,  I 
should  think,  would  point  to  possible  happiness  in  the 
future." 

"  Oh,  no,  not  in  the  mere  rejection  of  him,  but  in  the 
manner  of  spurning  him.  The  woman  who  is  loved  by  a 
man  whose  love  she  cannot  return  is  indeed  unfortunate." 

"So  is  the  man." 

"Yes,"  she  laughingly  replied,  "so  is  the  man  ;  but  the 
man  is  often  presumptuous  in  his  self -encouraged  mistake 
of  receiving  a  word  of  thoughtless  kindness  as  a  word  of 
thoughtful  affection." 

"That  is  true,  Miss  Zelwick,  but  the  strength  of  a  man's 
love  is  often  based  upon  the  weakness  of  his  nature." 

"Men  of  strong  natures  have  loved,  Mr.  Bonlore." 

"Oh,  yes,  and  only  men  of  strong  natures  can  love  en- 
duringly.  I  meant  that  the  strength  of  unencouraged 
affection  is  often  based  on  that  weakness  which  renders  a 
man  incapable  of  fine  discernment." 
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"Yes,  you  are  right.  Man  in  general  is  an  egotistical 
creature/' 

"  In  which  remark  I  detect  a  slight  reflection  of  your 
estimable  father,  but  it  is  true.  Man  calls  himself  the  lord 
of  creation,  but  he  is  weak.  In  yielding  to  temptation;  in 
that  easily  brought  about  despair  which  attends  failure;  in 
listening  to  the  flattery  of  friends;  in  attributing  to  himself 
abilities  which  he  does  not  possess,  man  is  weak/' 

" Oh,"  she  said,  when  they  had  reached  the  gate,  "how 
indiscreetly  I  have  acted  in  talking  to  you,  who  are  almost 
a  stranger  to  me,  about  my  friends!  But  I  couldn't  help 
it.  Won't  you  come  in?" 

"No,  I  thank  you.  It  is  growing  late.  I  will  be  in  town 
until  day  after  to-morrow,  and  may  see  you  again.  Good 
night/' 


CHAPTEK  X. 

THE   KIND   OF    MAN    M*AMLE   IS. 

THE  next  day,  while  Bonlore  was  lighting  a  cigar  in  a  to 
bacconist's  "niche  in  the  wall/'  some  one  slapped  him 
on  the  shoulder. 

"  How  are  you,  McAmle  ?  "  The  editor  shook  hands  with 
the  candidate  for  county  judge.  "Colonel,  how  are  you  ?" 
He  shook  hands  with  Silvan,  who  had  also  entered  the  place. 

"We  are  just  going  'round  to  get  a  glass  of  beer,"  said 
McAmle.  "  Glad  we  met  you.  Come  on.  Silvan  saw  you 
a  block  away,  and  said  it  was  you.  Well,  how  are  you  mak 
ing  it  ?  By  the  way,  I  got  them  papers  containing  the 
notice.  First-rate.  Give  me  another  little  shot  when  you 
feel  like  it.  Won't  do  any  harm.  Let's  turnup  this  way." 

"  You  had  a  chance  of  writing  up  the  train-robbers,  Bon- 
lore,"  remarked  Silvan.  "Don't  think  that  I'd  like  that 
sort  of  interviewing.  Got  enough  of  such  familiarity  while 
I  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond,  during  the  war. 
That  fellow  Tad  Hankerson  acted  with  remarkable  coolness, 
didn't  he?" 

"Tad  Hankerson  ?  I  don't  believe  I  have  ever  met  him. 
Oh,  yes,  I  remember.  A  loud-mouthed  fellow  who  acted 
bravely  when  the  robbers  were  gone." 

"What,  didn't  he  frighten  them  away  and  save  the  ex 
press  money  ?  " 

"  No,  we  heard  nothing  of  him  till  the  danger  was  past." 

"Why,  confound  him,  the  papers  here  gave  him  an  en 
thusiastic  send-off,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  he  has  secured 
a  position  as  railroad  detective." 
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"That's  all  right/'  said  McAmle.  "Don't  say  a  word. 
He's  for  me  in  this  race.  There's  a  damn  sight  of  worse 
fellows  than  he  is.  Come  in."  They  had  reached  the  beer 
saloon  where  Bonlore  and  Blahead  had  met  the  wiry  en 
thusiast,  the  city  councilman  and  the  Colonel.  "What'll 
you  have,  boys  ?  "  continued  McAmle.  ' ( A  little  straight 
for  you,  eh?"  he  added,  addressing  the  Colonel.  "Bon- 
lore,  you  want  beer,  don't  you  ? " 

"Yes,  but  it's  my  time  to  do  the  honors." 

"All  right.  Here,  young  fellow,  two  beers  and  a  straight. 
Well,  Bonlore,  I've  been  making  considerable  progress  since 
I  saw  you.  Say,  you  remember  that  fellow  Ladrain  that  I 
introduced  you  to — short,  heavy-set  man  ?  Well,  I  don't 
know  for  certain,  but  I  believe  he's  working  against  me." 

"I  shouldn't  think  he  has  very  much  influence,"  Bonlore 
answered. 

"My  dear  fellow,  every  man  in  politics  has  got  influence. 
He  had  enough  influence  to  get  into  the  city  council.  Yes, 
that's  exactly  what  he  had,  but  of  course  he  ain't  no  great 
weight." 

"You  say  you  have  made  considerable  progress  since  you 
saw  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  what  I  say.  Do  you  know  what  shape  she's 
in  now  ?  Glorious,"  he  added  in  a  loud  whisper,  leaning 
over  the  table  and  winking  with  such  emphasis  that  one 
corner  of  his  mouth  almost  ran  up  into  his  eye.  "  Magnifi 
cent.  Oh,  I've  got  it  dead  now.  As  I  was  telling  the 
Colonel  just  before  we  met  you,  '  Colonel,'  says  I,  '  they  can't 
beat  me.'  Didn't  I,  Colonel  ?  Didn't  I  say  that  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  did,  John." 

"That's  exactly  what  I  done.  A  man,  when  he  goes 
into  anything,  must  either  know  the  ropes  before  he  starts 
or  he  must  learn  'em  devilish  soon  afterwards.  What's  be 
come  of  that  stuttering  fellow  that  was  down  with  you?" 
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"He  is  up  at  Rigville,  setting  type  on  the  Back-Log." 
"  That  fellow  would  make  a  good  voter,  I  believe.  Now, 
here's  the  whole  thing.  This  county's  in  debt.  The  grand 
jury  has  declared  that  the  jail  is  a  nuisance.  What  are  we 
going  to  do?  Can't  build  a  new  jail.  Why?  Got  no 
money.  What  must  we  do?  Raise  the  price  of  scrip. 
How  can  we  do  that?  By  electing  John  McAmle  to  the  • 
office  of  county  judge.  Whole  thing  answered  in  one  sen 
tence.  And  don't  you  forget  that  the  people  are  going  to 
do  that  very  thing.  Oh,  I've  been  here  some  time,  Bon- 
lore.  Came  here  when  the  sprouts  were  tender,  and  I  seen 
'em  harden  into  saplings.  Dew  wasn't  off  the  grass  when  I 
got  here.  What  have  I  been  doing  all  this  time?  Asleep 
in  a  pile  of  shavings?  Well,  I  should  say  not.  I  have 
been  rubbing  up  against  the  institutions.  By  George, 
there's  Ladrain.  Here,  Lad,  come  back." 

"I  don't  want  nothin',  Mac." 

"Well,  hang  it,  come  on  and  set  down.  Can't  you  be 
sociable  once  in  a  while?  There's  a  chair.  You  know 
Bonlore.  You  bet  you  do.  Like  to  see  anybody  ketch  you 
forgetting  a  man.  Here,  bring  us  some  more  to  drink. 
Never  mind,  Bonlore;  these  are  mine.  All  right,  then;  go 
ahead.  Lad,  a  fellow  told  me  something  the  other  day, 
and  if  he  hadn't  been  a  good  friend  of  mine  I'der  felt  like 
hitting  him  in  the  mouth.  Said  that  you  were  working 
against  me." 

The  beer  was  brought.  Ladrain  had  not  answered  the 
politician. 

"  Said  you  were  working  against  me,"  McAmle  repeated, 
putting  down  his  beer  glass  and  looking  keenly  at  Ladrain, 
who,  with  downcast  eyes,  sat  turning  his  glass  round  and 
round. 

"Lad,  I  told  him  that  I  didn't  believe  it." 

Ladrain  took  up  his  glass  and  drank  his  beer. 
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"Told  him  that  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  it,  Lad." 

"Well,  you  have,  haven't  you?" 

"Yes,  but  what  do  you  say,  Lad?" 

"Ef  he  knows  better'n  I  do,  all  right." 

"Look  here,  Lad;  no  whipping  the  devil  'round  the 
stump.  If  you  are  working  against  me  I  want  to  know  it." 

"I  reckon  Fm  my  own  boss." 

McAmle  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  as  though  he 
would  bore  him  through  and  through.  "All  right,  Lad- 
rain;  go  ahead,  but  understand  that  if  I  ketch  you  in  any 
of  your  underhanded  tricks  I'll  maul  you  till  your  hide 
won't  hold  carpet-rags." 

Ladrain  lifted  his  upper  lip  like  a  dog  that  is  disturbed 
while  eating.  He  arose,  and,  with  his  hands  shoved  deep 
into  his  pockets,  stood  in  silence  a  moment;  then,  after  a 
convulsion  which  he  intended  to  be  a  laugh  of  contempt, 
said: 

"  The  reconstruction  game  is  putty  well  over  in  this  here 
State,  an'  a  man's  got  a  right  to  work  an'  vote  the  way  he 
pleases.  Feller  said  to  me  onct,  ( If  you  go  agin  me  you'll 
be  wusted.'  Went  agin  him.  Who  was  wusted?  The 
feller." 

"All  right,"  McAmle  rejoined.  " I  want  no  trouble  with 
you,  and  won't  have  any,  unless  you  bring  it  on.  Of  course 
a  man's  got  a  right  to  vote  as  he  pleases,  but  no  man's  got  a 
right  to  pretend  to  be  a  man's  friend,  and  then  do  all  he 
can  against  him.  I  like  an  honest  enemy,  but  I  despise  a 
sneak  that  lets  on  to  be  a  friend.  Many  a  man  has  said 
that  I  am  wild  and  full  of  schemes,  but  I'll  bet  you  never 
heard  a  man  say  that  John  McAmle  is  a"  coward.  May  be  a 
little  shaky  when  the  rules  of  gospel  morality  and  high- 
headed,  horse-snort  politeness  are  brought  down,  but  put 
your  muddy  feet  on  my  coat-tails,  and  if  you  don't  find  me 
circulating  like  a  saw  I'll  give  you  a  cut-throat  mortgage  on 
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the  last  pair  of  britches  that  hangs  behind  the  door.  That's 
the  kind  of  a  man  John  McAmle  is.  And  John  McAmle 
went  through  the  war  in  a  Kansas  ridgment  world  without 
end.  You  may  think  he's  a  jayhawker,  but  you'd  better 
call  him  a  gentleman." 

Ladrain,  disdaining  a  reply,  went  out,  not  unlike  a  yel 
low  dog,  and  McAmle,  with  his  wonted  enthusiastic  cheer 
fulness,  remarked-.  "Yes,  sir,  county's  in  a  bad  fix,  but 
there's  a  remedy  for  nearly  every  financial  ill.  The  people 
know  that  I  will  take  care  of  their  interests.  Why?  Be 
cause  I  am  honester  than  other  men?  No.  It  is  because 
I've  got  a  knack  of  putting  honesty  out  at  interest.  You've 
got  to  give  a  man  cause  to  be  honest.  By  nature,  man  is 
dishonest.  This  high-principle  idea  is  a  matter  of  training. 
Was  Adam — made  after  the  most  perfect  model — was  he 
honest?  No,  sir.  He  was  so  far  from  it  that  the  Lord 
said:  '  Wish  I  hadn't  made  you.'  Adam  hadn't  received 
the  training,  don't  you  see?  He  hadn't  the  advantage  of 
seeing  how  well  honesty  had  paid  other  men.  But  what's 
the  use  of  all  this?  They  can't  beat  me.  Look  here,"  he 
went  on,  taking  out  a  letter.  The  Colonel  turned  away  as 
if  he  were  already  too  familiar  with  its  contents.  "  This  is 
from  one  of  the  best  wire-workers  in  Badgett  Township. 
Listen:  ' My  Dear  John:  The  Mumford  boys  say  they  are 
with  you.  Bill' — that's  the  oldest  one,  and  a  devilish  smart 
fellow,  too — 'Bill  says  you've  got  the  thing  on  your  hip 
and  can  throw  it  any  way  you  please.'  On  the  hip,  you 
understand,  Bonlore.  On  the  hip,  the  h-i-p — hip.  Talk 
about  beating  that  sort  of  man  !" 

With  all  McAmle's  semi-moral  cynicism;  with  all  his 
groundless  enthusiasm,  there  was  something  about  him  that 
compelled  a  sort  of  admiration.  We  often  meet  men  for 
whom  we  have  not  the  highest  respect — of  whose  truthful 
ness  we  have  a  strong  mistrust — and  yet,  to  say  there  is  not 
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something  about  them  which  we  rather  like,  would  be  a 
hypocritical  pandering  to  the  demands  of  a  weak,  self- 
righteousness.  The  liberal-minded  man,  although  his  con 
ceptions  may  be  high  and  ennobling,  excuses  many  weak 
nesses  of  the  flesh.  The  audience  of  pretended  honesty 
laughs  at  the  humorous  and  overdrawn  rascality  of  the 
comedian.  "What  man  is  there  among  us,"  mused  the 
country  editor,  "who  falls  not  below  manly  perfection? 
The  hero  of  romance  has  no  prototype  in  life." 

"Gentlemen,  you  must  excuse  me,"  said  Bonlore,  rising. 
"I  have  an  engagement  this  afternoon." 

"  Oh,  sit  down,"  urged  McAmle.  "  Hello,  the  Colonel  is 
asleep.  Been  drinking  too  much.  Sit  down,  and  we'll 
have  some  more  beer." 

"No  more  for  me,  Mac.  "Well,  take  care  of  yourself.  I 
hope  your  race  will  come  out  all  right." 

"  Bonlore,  let  me  tell  you  something.  They  can't  beat 
me.  Well,  so  long." 


CHAPTER  XL 


THE  afternoon  shadows  of  the  great  trees  had  lengthened 
until  they  fell  far  over  onto  a  neighboring  domain, 
when  Bonlore,  met  at  the  door  by  the  affable  old  negro, 
was  ushered  into  Mr.  Zelwick's  parlor,  where,  in  addition  to 
the  family,  he  met  Miss  Delia  Kennelbrue,  and  where  he 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Gilfrey,  the  man  of  whom  he  had 
heard  the  girl  of  passionate  pride  speak  in  terms  so  far  from 
complimentary.  Gilfrey  was  a  slim  man,  with  close-cut 
gray  hair  and  with  short,  stubbed  white  mustache.  He 
held  Bonlore's  hand  during  several  moments,  and  occa 
sionally  shook  it  again  with  a  short  jerk,  each  time  saying, 
"Yes,  yes,"  and  looking  at  him,  and  evidently  trying  to  re 
call  him  from  a  past  which  he  remembered  only  as  an  "  indis 
tinct  smear."  "  Yes,  yes,  I  don't  believe  I  ever  met  you 
before,  sir.  Glad  to  meet  you  now,  however;  yes,  yes. 
Haven't  been  long  in  this  State,  eh  ?  Didn't  know  but  I 
might  have  met  you  somewhere  else,  yes." 

Gilfrey  was  a  planter,  but  had  made  the  most  of  his  money 
in  scrip  speculation.  His  business  was  conducted  in  a  little 
den  which  he  termed  a  bank,  and  his  acuteness  in  detecting 
counterfeit  notes  had  given  him  a  local  reputation.  He 
looked  at  the  face  of  a  man  as  he  looked  at  the  face  of  a 
note,  and  no  doubt  he  thought  that  in  the  circulating  med 
ium  of  the  human  family  he  discovered  many  a  " bogus" 
countenance.  During  the  sporadic  conversation  which 
broke  out  here  and  there,  lasting  a  few  moments  and  then 

dropping  into  a  lull,  like  the  popping  of  corn  in  a  skillet, 
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Miss  Delia,  crossing  the  room,  and  stopping  near  Bonlore, 
leaned  on  the  piano  and  said  in  an  undertone  : 

"  I  l\adn't  been  here  ten  minutes  until  that  old  fool  came. 
I  despise  him." 

"  He  seems  to  be  rather  agreeable,"  Bonlore  answered, 
but  an  inadvertent  half -wink  cast  suspicion  on  his  words. 

' '  Who — that  old  idiot  ?  "  She  turned  half  around,  glanced 
contemptuously  over  her  shoulder  and  snapped  her  black 
eyes  at  Gilfrey,  who  was  saying,  "  Yes,  yes,"  in  reply  to  some 
thing  that  Reland  had  said.  "  He'll  want  to  walk  home 
with  me,  the  old  hypocrite.  Oh,  he's  an  awful  bore.  If  he 
asks  me  may  I  tell  him  that  you  are  going  with  me  ?  Don't 
unless  you  want  to,"  she  added  before  he  had  time  to 
reply. 

"  To  be  of  service  to  you  would  be  a  pleasure  to  me." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  she  mockingly  rejoined.  "  Eeland, 
come  here  a  minute." 

When  Miss  Zelwick  went  to  her,  she  continued : 

"  Mr.  Bonlore,  after  urgent  entreaty,  says  that  he  will  go 
home  with  me  in  case  old  Gilfrey  offers  to  accompany  me." 

It  seemed  incongruous  to  Bonlore  that  two  creatures  so 
totally  different  should  stand  so  close  together.  One  gen 
tleness  ;  the  other  vehemence.  One  created  to  inspire  the 
love  of  a  man  who  longs  for  sympathy  and  rest ;  the  other 
born  to  arouse  the  restless  love  of  the  man  to  whom  sympa 
thy  is  but  an  affliction. 

"  Miss  Delia,"  Gilfrey  called,  "you  people,  I  should  think, 
are  getting  up  a  conspiracy,  yes,  a  plot.  Mr.  —  what's  his 
name?"— addressing  Mr.  Zelwick  in  a  whisper  that  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  room.  "  Yes,  Mr.  Bonlore,  don't  let 
them  get  you  into  a  plot.  Young  girls  are  gay,  yes,  they 
are  very  gay." 

"  Not  getting  up  a  plot,"  snapped  Miss  Delia. 

"  Yes,  not  getting  up  a  plot.     Well,  I  must  go.    Thought 
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Fd  drop  in  to  see  how  you  were  getting  along,  yes.  Miss 
Delia,  I  am  going  by  your  house,  yes.  Are  you  ready  to 
go?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Yes,  well,  Til  bid  you  good  evening.  Mr.  Zelwick,  III 
attend  to  that  matter  at  once.  Scrip  will  be  scrip  after  this, 
yes." 

tf Yes,"  said  Miss  Delia  when  Gilfrey  had  gone.  "Yes, 
scrip  will  be  scrip.  Yes,  yah,  yah,  yah — I  hate  him." 

Mr.  Zelwick,  after  joining  Bonlore  and  Reland  in  a  merri 
ment  which  they  had  attempted  to  repress,  asked  : 

"  Delia,  what  harm  has  he  ever  done  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  what  harm  has  he  ever  done  me,  yes  ?  The  cat 
doesn't  do  the  mouse  any  harm  until  she  catches  it." 

"Gilfrey  is  what  the  Virginia  people  would  call  a  clever 
man.  Rather  pressing  in  business  matters,  but  he  assists  in 
relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  poor." 

"  When  he  knows  that  the  newspapers  will  speak  of  it," 
Reland  remarked. 

"  Look  here,  plague  take  you  girls,  sitting  around  here, 
criticising  my  guest  just  as  soon  as  he  has  turned  his  back. 
Bonlore,  do  you  like  an  ash-cake — a  regular  old-time  ash- 
cake?" 

Bonlore  declared  that  he  was  very  fond  of  the  delicacy. 

"  There's  no  bread  in  the  world  that  can  compare  with  it. 
Just  make  up  your  meal  with  warm  water,  rake  away  the 
ashes,  and  put  your  dough  on  a  hot  rock  —  why,  sir,  there's 
nothing  like  it.  Only  the  man  who  has  been  brought  up 
among  negroes  can  appreciate  the  ash-cake.  "We  have  an 
old-time  negro  here  who  has  promised  to  make  me  one  for 
supper.  Stay,  and  a  part  of  the  luxury  shall  be  yours." 

Bonlore  said  that  he  would  remain.  Ash-cake  was  a 
great  favorite  with  him.  Of  course  he  had  not  thought  of 
staying  until  the  ash-cake  was  mentioned. 
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"Yes,  yes,  well,  I  must  go,"  said  Miss  Delia.  "I  am  not 
fond  of  ashes  and  burnt  dough.  Mr.  Bonlore,  as  I  leave 
earlier  than  I  intended,  I  will  release  you.  Of  course  I 
couldn't  think  of  taking  an  old-timer  from  his  ash-cake. 
Good-by,  all  of  you." 

After  supper,  when  the  old  gentleman  went  down  town, 
Bonlore  and  Miss  Zelwick  sat  on  the  front  steps.  In  a  chain 
of  bright  glimpses  he  saw  her  mind;  in  the  low,  sweet 
melody  of  soft  notes  he  heard  her  voice,  and  in  his  own 
heart  he  felt  that  he  loved  her.  He  had  known  this  dur 
ing  the  weeks  that  had  passed  since  he  first  contemplated  the 
purity  of  her  nature  and  the  glory  of  her  hair;  but,  without  a 
thought  of  winning  her,  he  had  looked  upon  her  as  a  money 
less  lover  of  art  looks  upon  a  painting  which  he  dares  not 
hope  to  purchase.  The  night  was  beautiful.  Across  the 
street,  under  the  magnolia  trees,  young  ladies  sang  "  Jua- 
nita."  Down  the  street,  where  a  young  man  leaned  on  a 
gate,  some  one  sang  "  Juanita."  From  a  distant  steamboat, 
gliding  through  the  dusk,  returning  from  a  pleasure  excur 
sion,  floated  the  strains  of  "  Juanita."  It  was  a  se  Juanita" 
evening.  The  air  was  full  of  the  old  song,  which,  in  the 
South,  the  coming  of  summer  seems  to  inspire.  Bonlore, 
remembering  Keland's  remark  that  men  often  mistake 
words  of  kindness  for  words  of  affection,  was  determined  to 
encourage  no  presumption  which  might  lead  him  into  such 
an  error.  She  had  said  nothing,  she  had  looked  nothing 
that  the  most  eager  mind  could  grasp  as  an  encouragement. 

"My  name's  Ellis  Hayford,"  said  the  boy,  who,  having 
remained  silent  during  an  incredible  length  of  time,  twisted 
himself  around  on  the  bottom  step  and  addressed  Bonlore. 
"That's  what  my  name  is.  Are  you  glad?" 

"Yes,  I  am  very  glad." 

"Then  why  don't  you  make  me  a  wagin — a  great  big 
wagin  what  I  can  haul  wood  on?" 
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"Ellis,  Mr.  Bonlore  told  you  that  he  couldn't  make  a 
wagon/' 

"Why  can't  he?  Tell  me  a  little  story,  Aunt  Re.  One 
time,  what  was  there — an  old  bear?" 

"No,  one  time  there  wasn't  an  old  bear." 

"Gramper  said  there  was.  Ho,  that*  old  bat  tried  to  hit 
me  in  the  face.  Look  at  him,  Aunt  Ee." 

"Don't  you  think  it's  time  you  were  going  to  bed?" 

"No;  I  want  to  sit  up  till  gramper  comes.  I'm  tired  of 
going  to  bed  all  the  time,  but  I  want  a  cracker  with  pre 
serves  on  it.  There  comes  gramper  ! "  he  exclaimed,  jump 
ing  up  and  running  to  the  gate.  The  old  gentleman  lifted 
him  in  his  arms. 

"A  delightful  evening,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick,  when  he  had 
sat  down.  "It  is  an  evening  for  pleasant  fiction  instead  of 
stern  fact." 

"It  is  only  the  element  of  fiction  in- a  fact  that  relieves  it 
of  unpleasant  sternness,"  Bonlore  replied. 

"You  are  right.  Why,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  to  fiction  that 
we  owe  our  greatest  blessings.  The  refinement  of  Greece 
rested  not  upon  her  realities,  but  upon  her  fancies,  for  all 
her  elegant  realities  grew  out  of  her  great  fancies.  A  rough 
man  can  tell  you  a  fact — rough  men  are  full  of  facts  —  but 
he  cannot  give  you  an  ennobling  piece  of  fancy.  Are  you 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  poets,  sir?" 

"Not  extensively,  and  not  at  all,  except  through  transla 
tions.  English  is  the  only  language  I  have  ever  studied. 
The  college  I  attended,  one  of  the  hurried,  just-after-the- 
war  institutions,  made  a  pretense  of  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  I  have  seen  none  of  its  graduates  that  can  boast 
of  classical  attainments." 

"English,  sir,  is  very  good,  very  vigorous  and  capable  of 
fine  expression,  but  it  is  nothing  like  the  Latin,  sir,  noth- 
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ing  like  it.  In  fact,  a  man  cannot  write  perfect  English 
unless  he  be  acquainted  with  Latin." 

"I  can't  agree  with  you.  Horace  Greeley  wrote  excellent 
English." 

"  But,  sir,  he  could  have  written  better  English  had  he 
understood  Latin/* 

( '  Of  that  we  can't  judge.  Here  is  a  remark  which  I 
either  read  or  heard:  'If  it  be  necessary  for  a  person  to 
understand  Latin  in  order  to  understand  English,  what 
language  must  he  understand  in  order  to  understand 
Latin?'" 

Mr.  Zelwick  arose,  and,  standing  on  the  brick  walk,  in 
the  attitude  which  Bonlore  had  seen  him  assume  in  front 
of  the  fire,  replied: 

"Foolishness,  sir,  the  worst  of  foolishness." 

' '  I  wish  you  all  wouldn't  talk  that  way,"  said  Ellis.  "  I 
don't  like  it." 

"  I  must  say,  Ellis,  that  I  am  somewhat  of  your  opinion," 
Reland  rejoined.  "Father,  any  one,  to  hear  you  talk, 
would  think  that  you  live  entirely  in  the  past.  The  sun 
shines  now,  and  as  brightly  as  it  ever  did,  and  people  are 
just  as  wise  now  as  they  ever  were." 

"Perhaps  I  am  an  old  fogy,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick,  resuming 
his  seat. 

"Oh,  no,"  responded  the  girl,  reaching  over,  taking  off 
his  hat  and  smoothing  back  his  hair. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  lighter  subjects.  Occasion 
ally  the  old  gentleman  would  take  up  his  favorite  theme, 
but  would  quickly  drop  it  and  join  in  a  discussion  more 
closely  related  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

"  The  old  gentleman  ought  to  give  up  planting  and  estab 
lish  a  school  in  his  grove,"  Bonlore  thought,  as  he  slowly 
walked  along  the  quiet  street,  after  bidding  his  friends  good 
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night.  "  He  doubtless  mistook  me  for  a  learned  man,  though 
why,  I  cannot  very  well  conceive.  "With  all  his  good  points 
there  is  the  blemish  of  pedantry  on  him.  I  think  his  educa 
tion  was  intended  to  be  showy  rather  than  useful ;  at  any  rate 
I  know  it  was  shallow.  But  what  a  type  of  the  better  class  of 
the  old  Southern  gentleman.  Would  rather  chant  the  odes  of 
Horace,  or  profess  a  love  for  them,  than  to  hear  the  hum  of 
a  mill.  It  is  well  enough  for  the  man  who  follows  a  certain 
sort  of  literature  —  the  man  who  admires  the  softness  of  an 
echo  rather  than  the  vigor  of  an  original  shout  —  but  some 
what  strained  in  the  man  who  produces,  cotton.  I  don't 
know,  though.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  him,  and  more  practical 
men  consult  their  own  tastes  in  matters  of  life.  I  don't 
suppose  he  thinks  that  I  am  in  love  with  his  daughter.  I 
wonder  if  she  does  ?  Kigville  —  I  am  getting  enough  of 
that  town." 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

COLONEL   SILVAN   AND    HIS   WIFE. 

/COLONEL  SILVAN  lived  in  a  quiet  neighborhood.  His 
\j  house  was  attractive,  but  the  shrubbery  in  the  yard,  a 
neglected  hot-house  with  broken  glass,  heaps  of  flower-pots 
piled  in  the  fence  corners,  and  a  gate  fastened  with  an  iron 
hoop  instead  of  with  a  latch,  showed  that  the  owner  was 
permitting  the  place  to  sink  into  decay.  Rev.  Ambrose 
Hames  boarded  with  the  Silvan  family.  Mr.  Hames  had 
gone  South  to  save  the  colored  brethren.  It  was  said  that 
he  had  been  known  to  eat  dinner  at  the  table  of  old  Phil 
Gray,  a  negro  whose  complexion  was  as  dark  as  the  dust  of 
a  charcoal  pit.  This  brought  him  into  contempt,  and  for 
ever  shut  out  his  voice  from  the  most  prominent  churches. 
He  was  a  kind  of  "bloody  shirt"  religionist,  and  delighted- 
in  telling  the  negroes  that  the  flames  of  hell  roared  like  a 
tornado.  The  Colonel  had  known  him  in  Ohio,  and  when 
he  applied  for  board,  the  politician  could  not  well  refuse 
him,  especially  as  the  Silvans  had  advertised  for  boarders. 
Silvan  had  married  a  very  handsome  woman — a  fearless 
frontier  girl,  who,  her  husband  declared,  was  a  religious 
creature  and  an  excellent  pistol  shot.  She  had  objected  to 
admitting  the  preacher,  but  when  she  saw  him  —  his  face 
sallow  and  drawn  up  in  pious  agony,  his  deep-set,  melancholy 
eyes,  and  his  bearing  of  extreme  humility — she  relented. - 
Hames  suffered  in  consequence  of  spiritual  depression,  and 
when  one  of  these  moods  settled  upon  him,  he  would  lock 
himself  in  his  room  and  pray  with  a  loudness  of  fervor 
which  escaped  not  the  ears  of  any  one  who  might  be  in  the 
house. 
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One  afternoon,  just  after  Colonel  Silvan  had  told  his 
wife  that  he  had  again  met  the  country  editor,  to  whom  he 
had  taken  a  liking,  Mrs.  Silvan,  heavy  at  heart  and  sad  of 
countenance,  was  sitting  alone  in  the  library,  when  Mr. 
Hames  entered.  He  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  have  an 
other  one  of  his  "spells,"  for  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  sunk 
deeper  and  his  face  was  drawn  in  extreme  tightness  of  ex 
cruciating  piety.  He  sat  down  and  soon  began  to  talk  of 
the  welfare  of  Mrs.  Silvan's  soul. 

"1  am  grateful  for  the  interest  you  take  in  me,  Mr. 
Hames.  As  you  doubtless  know,  I  am  not  a  happy 
woman." 

She  breathed  a  sigh  so  expressive  of  sadness  that  in  the 
eyes  of  any  one  she  must  have  been  an  object  of  pity. 

"I  will  never  cease  to  pray  for  you,  Sister  Silvan.  If 
not  in  this  world,  in  the  next  you  may  be  comforted. 
Those  who  seek  the  rewards  of  this  world  lose  the  glories 
of  the  world  to  come.  Those  who  endure  the  trials  of  this 
life  are  filled  with  joy  in  the  life  born  of  the  New  Jerusa 
lem." 

"I  hope  so." 

During  a  time  they  sat  without  speaking.  The  bird  in 
the  cage  at  the  window  fluttered. 

"Sister  Silvan,  you  have  been  very  kind  to  me.  I  can 
never  express  my  gratitude." 

Tears  were  falling  from  the  eyes  of  the  troubled  woman. 
"To  know  that  I  possess  your  friendship  is  more  than  a 
reward  for  any  attention  I  have  shown  you,  Mr.  Hames." 

Another  silence  followed.     The  bird  fluttered. 

"  Sister  Silvan,  interchange  of  sympathy  in  this  world 
fits  us  for  the  great  love  of  the  blessed  hereafter." 

He  looked  intently  at  her.     She  did  not  reply. 

"Sister  Silvan,  God  placed  Adam  and  Eve  together  be 
cause  he  knew  that  they  would  love  each  other."  Again 
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he  studied  her  face.  She  placed  her  arms  on  the  table 
near  which  she  was  sitting,  then  bowed  her  head  upon  her 
arms.  "Eve  loved  Adam,  for  Adam  never  neglected  her/' 
continued  the  preacher.  The  woman  trembled,  and  the 
bird  fluttered  excitedly.  A  cat  crept  along  the  lattice-work. 
The  preacher  arose  and  approached  the  table.  "Those 
who  do  not  live  together  in  harmony  are  not  obeying  the 
command  of  God."  The  cat  crept  along  the  lattice 
work.  With  a  wild  cry  the  preacher  raised  his  hands, 
clasped  them,  and,  in  a  voice  shattered  by  emotion,  ex 
claimed: 

"0  Margaret,  run  away  with  me!  You  are  the  only 
woman  I  have  ever  loved.  Don't  you  see  my  soul  is  dying? 
Come  with  me  ! " 

The  cat  sprang  at  the  bird,  missed  her  footing,  and  fell 
to  the  ground. 

"Sir!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Silvan,  springing  to  her  feet. 
"You  mistake  me.  I  love  my  husband,  and  I  despise  you] 
Leave  this  house.  Go,  or  I  will  shoot  you  ! " 

"Let  me  say  one  word/'  he  said,  with  a  struggle.  "If 
you  speak  of  this  interview  your  character  will  suffer,  for 
the  public  will  say  that  you  encouraged  me.  If  I  leave  so 
suddenly  your  husband  might  demand  an  explanation.  Let 
me  remain  two  days  longer,  so  that  I  may  speak  to  him  of 
my  intention  to  leave.  I  will  not  approach  you  again.  Let 
me  remain,  and  I  will  stay  in  my  room.  Do  not,  for  God's 
sake,  speak  about  this  to  Colonel  Silvan.  It  will  cause  a 
pang  that  may  well  be  spared  him." 

"Go  to  your  room,"  she  replied,  after  reflecting  a  mo 
ment.  "If  you  leave  before  he  comes  I  will  send  him  in 
pursuit  of  you." 

He  hastily  ^left  the  room,  and  the  enraged  woman  walked 
the  floor.  "I  believe  he  is  crazy,"  she  thought.  "Fd  bet 
ter  go  down  town  and  look  for  Robert.  No;  Hames  might 
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try  to  prevent  me.  He  is  likely  to  come  back  at  any  time. 
If  he  does  I  will  shoot  him."  She  went  to  a  book-case  and 
took  out  a  derringer.  "It's  been  loaded  so  long  that  it 
might  not  fire,"  she  mused.  "I  will  put  in  a  fresh 
charge." 

She  procured  a  gimlet  and  drew  the  bullet.  "I  must 
use  this,"  she  said,  putting  the  bullet  into  her  pocket. 
"Now  let  me  see.  Before  I  take  out  the  powder  I  must  see 
if  I  can  find  some  more." 

She  put  the  pistol  on  the  table,  and  had  turned  toward 
the  door,  when  Hames  sprang  into  the  room  and  seized  her 
in  his  arms.  He  pressed  her  face  so  close  to  his  breast  that 
she  could  make  no  outcry.  While  thus  clasped  in  an  em 
brace  from  which  she  could  not  free  herself,  Colonel  Sil 
van,  followed  by  McAmle,  came  upon  the  scene.  The 
Colonel,  uttering  a  horrified  exclamation,  seized  the  pistol 
that  lay  on  the  table,  and  intercepted  Hames.  "Stop!" 
he  demanded.  Hames  attempted  to  pass.  The  Colonel, 
with  the  pistol  leveled  a  few  inches  from  the  preacher's 
head,  fired.  Hames  staggered,  and  then  rushed  through 
the  door 

"What  does  this  mean?"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  throw 
ing  the  pistol  on  the  floor  and  turning  to  his  wife.  Trem 
bling  convulsively,  she  drew  a  handkerchief  from  her 
pocket.  The  bullet  fell  on  the  floor  and  rolled  toward 
Silvan. 

"0  Robert" 

"Hush  !    Don't  say  a  word.     I  see  it  all,  damn  you  !" 

"Colonel,"  said  McAmle,  "don't  be  too  fast." 

Silvan  glared  at  him  and  replied:  "I  don't  need  any  of 
your  advice.  This  is  not  a  ward  meeting.  Margaret,  go 
on  with  him.  Go  on,  or  damned  if  I  don't" 

"Robert,  hear  me!" 

"I  want  no  thin  pretexts  of  excuse.    You  drew  that  bul- 
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let  to  save  that  wretch's  life.  I  am  not  so  drunk  that  I  fail 
to  see  your  design." 

"Colonel  Silvan,"  she  said,  in  a  firm  voice,  "your  sus 
picions  are  unjust  and  your  words  are  cruel.  I  will  leave 
this  house.  When  you  remember  how  faithful  and  devoted 
I  have  been,  how  I  have  always  loved  you,  how  for  years 

you  have  been  breaking  my  heart" She  broke  down 

and  ran  from  the  room.  The  gate  screaked.  Silvan,  step 
ping  quickly  to  the  window,  looked  out,  and  then,  turning 
to  McAmle,  said: 

"She  is  gone." 

"Of  course.  You  drove  her  away.  A  man  that  won't 
listen  to  an  explanation  is  a  devilish  poor  man,  let  me  tell 
you.  There's  Ladrain,  for  instance.  I  gave  him  every 
chance  to  set  himself  right " 

"Damn  Ladrain." 

"That's  what  I  say." 

"My  God,  Mac,  this  is  awful.  I  have  treated  her  shame 
fully.  I  am  a  drunken  brute." 

"That's  what  you  are,  Colonel." 

"Believe  I'll  end  it  right  here.  I  ought  not  to  live  any 
longer." 

He  sprang  to  the  book-case,  seized  the  companion  weapon 
to  the  one  which  lay  on  the  floor,  and  snapped  it  in  his 
face.  McAmle  rushed  forward  and  tried  to  wrest  the  pistol 
from  him,  but,  springing  away  and  again  snapping  the  pis 
tol,  the  Colonel  violently  struck  himself  on  the  head.  He 
fell  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  Blood  oozed  from  a  wound  on 
his  head.  McAmle,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  knelt 
down,  and,  feeling  the  pulse  of  his  unconscious  friend,  re 
marked:  "Pulse  all  right.  Don't  think  he's  in  a  danger 
ous  condition.  A  man  is  never  dead  as  long  as  his  pulse 
carries  on  this  way.  Silvan,  Silvan  ! " 

The  Colonel  groaned. 
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"Come,  brace  up,  now." 

McAmle  brought  a  bowl  of  water  and  bathed  the 
Colonel's  face. 

"Sit  up,  now.  You  are  not  so  badly  hurt.  If  it  had 
been  a  horse  pistol  you  would  now  have  an  excuse  to  wallow 
around  this  way.  You  are  coming  'round  all  right.  Every 
thing's  quiet.  No  outside  parties  heard  the  pistol.  Police 
sleep  in  this  neighborhood,  you  know.  Lie  down  on  the 
sofa,  and  you'll  be  all  right  pretty  soon.  I  know  where 
your  wife's  gone.  She's  gone  to  Zelwick's.  I'll  bring  you 
a  dose  of  morphine,  and  while  you  are  asleep  I'll  go  up  and 
listen  to  her  explanation.  Lie  still  until  I  come  back." 

McAmle  soon  returned  with  the  morphine,  and,  after 
seeing  the  Colonel  swallow  it,  passed  out,  closed  the  door, 
and  hastened  to  Mr.  Zelwick's  house.  The  old  gentleman 
was  leaning  on  the  front  gate  when  McAmle  arrived. 

"Is  Mrs.  Silvan  here,  Mr.  Zelwick?" 

"Yes,  sir,  and  she  is  an  abused  woman.  It's  enough  to 
make  a  man  swear.  Why,  confound  it,  doesn't  he  know 
that  the  fellow  is  crazy?  Might  have  known  there  was 
something  wrong  with  him  when  he  went  around  eating 
with  the  negroes." 

"Can  I  see  Mrs.  Silvan?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Zelwick,  opening  the  gate.  "Come 
in,  sir.  She  is  a  brave  little  woman,  too  good  for  that  sot. 
How  are  you  getting  along  with  your  race  for  the  county 
judgeship?" 

McAmle  caught  hold  of  Mr.  Zelwick's  arm.  "Now,  this 
is  in  confidence,"  said  he.  "I  know  you  take  but  little  in 
terest  in  politics;  however,  let  me  say  this,"  he  continued, 
sinking  his  voice  to  a  deep  whisper:  "They  can't  beat  me. 
Hold  on  a  moment.  I  have" 

"I  can't  understand  you,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick.  "Speak 
out." 
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"I  say  that  they  can't  beat  me.  I  have  received  many 
encouraging  letters,  particularly  one  from  Horace  Clay." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"What !  don't  know  him  !  Lives  in  Plunkett  Township. 
Used  to  run  the  Migson  wagon-yard.  Eunning  the  Cuttle- 
ford  farm  this  year.  Smart  fellow — full  of  sand.  In  a 
letter  to  me — don't  believe  I've  got  it  with  me — he  said 
he  never  did  see  sentiment  changing  so  fast." 

"Come  in/'  said  Mr.  Zelwick,  leading  the  way. 

"Sh  !  —  say  nothing,"  replied  McAmle. 

Mrs.  Silvan,  pale  and  with  swollen  eyes,  entered  the  par 
lor.  The  glow  of  twilight  had  faded,  and  the  lamps  had 
been  lighted.  As  calmly  as  she  could  she  stated  the  facts 
which  brought  about  the  embarrassing  situation.  When 
she  told  of  her  determination  to  shoot  Hames  should  he 
again  approach  her,  and  how,  fearing  that  the  pistol  might 
not  fire,  she  had  decided  to  draw  the  charge,  McAmle  whis 
tled  softly  and  then  said:  "Now  you  are  gitting  down  to 
the  fine  points.  Go  ahead." 

When  she  had  completed  her  recital  she  asked: 

"Does  he  think  that  I  am  going  back  to  him?" 

"That's  not  the  calculation,  Mrs.  Silvan.  My  idea  is  to 
have  him  come  to  you." 

"Can  he  promise  anything  better — can  he  assure  me 
that  in  the  future  his  ways  shall  be  mended?" 

"That's  the  point,  madam.  I  think  we  can  save  him. 
They  can't  beat  John  McAmle  when  he  hops  up  on  the 
fence  and  crows.  John  McAmle  has  crowed.  Madam, 
such  an  enterprise  as  is  now  about  to  be  engaged  in  ought 
never  to  be  put  off.  I'll  go  back  to  the  Colonel.  He  loves 
you — now,  don't  cry.  I'll  bring  him  up  after  awhile." 

"How  can  I  thank  you?"  she  sobbed. 

"Can't  do  it  if  you  keep  up  that  sort  of  a  campaign. 
Bathe  your  face  in  cold  water.  Well,  I  must  go  now. 
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Say,"  he  added,  when  he  had  reached  the  door,  "put  a 
little  salt  in  the  water.  So  long." 

Mrs.  Silvan  returned  to  an  upper  room,  which  had  been 
assigned  her,  and  where  Reland,  with  consoling  words, 
awaited  her. 

Mr.  Zelwick,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  walked  up  and 
down  the  long  back  gallery.  "  This  is  a  pretty  come-off," 
he  mused.  "I  don't  see  why  a  man  who  has  the  ability  to 
do  well  should  persist  in  throwing  himself  away,  but 
drunkenness  has  ever  been  a  curse;  yes,  sir,  a  curse  to 
which  the  ancients  yielded,  and  against  which  the  moderns 
are  powerless  to  battle  successfully." 

Hames  had  cautiously  crept  into  the  yard.  He  parted 
the  tall  shrubbery  and  peered  at  the  old  gentleman,  who 
continued  to  pursue  his  meditative  walk. 

"She  is  here,"  muttered  the  preacher.  "I  know  she  is. 
I  saw  her.  If  I  thought  that  old  man  would  not  laugh  at 
me  I  would  get  out  there  and  dance.  Why  not?  Didn't 
David  dance  before  the  ark?  If  I  jump  on  him  and  choke 
him  he  won't  laugh.  I  wouldn't  hurt  him  for  all  these 
possessions.  I  wouldn't  give  him  cause  to  say  that  I  have 
mistreated  him,  but  I  must  follow  the  survey  which  the 
apostles  have  made.  The  chain  has  been  dragged,  old  man, 
and  I  shall  have  to  choke  you.  Then  Margaret  will  come 
out  and  say  that  she  is  an  unhappy  woman,  but  when  I  take 
her  hand  and  run  away  with  her  she  will  say:  'Eve  loved 
Adam  because  Adam  did  not  neglect  her.'  She  will  say 
this,  tor  I  have  taught  her  to  believe  it.  My  head  aches. 
That  man  slapped  me  with  a  peal  of  thunder  and  burnt  my 
hair  with  a  handful  of  lightning,  but  when  Margaret  shakes 
the  lilac  dews  in  my  face  the  thunder  will  echo  as  the  tun 
ing  of  a  sweetly-fingered  string,  and  the  handful  of  light 
ning  will  die  away  into  the' soft  radiance  of  a  tender  smile. 
Yes,  old  man,  I  must  choke  you." 
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Mr.  Zelwick,  stopping  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  stood, 
for  a  few  moments,  in  deep  contemplation.  Hames 
crouched  down  and  waited  until  the  old  man  turned  and 
resumed  his  walk.  Then  the  crazy  man,  with  cautious  tip 
toe,  approached  the  gallery.  Catching  the  baluster  and 
drawing  himself  up,  he  stood  upon  the  railing.  Mr.  Zel 
wick,  leaning  forward,  walked  slowly  toward  him.  Driven 
into  the  post  near  the  crazy  man's  head  was  a  long  iron  spike, 
on  which,  years  ago,  the  master's  saddle,  when  not  in  use, 
had  been  hung.  Hames,  as  Mr.  Zelwick  drew  near,  sprang 
from  his  perch.  His  head  struck  the  iron  spike,  and  help 
less,  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  astonished  old  man. 

"  Great  Lord  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Zelwick.  "  Bring  a  light, 
somebody.  Run  here,  Oscar ! "  he  cried,  calling  a  negro, 
who  emerged  from  a  cabin.  " That  you,  Oscar?" 

"Who— me?" 

"Yes,  why  the  devil  don't  you  come  here?" 

"Comin',  sah.  Little  hard  o'  hearin',  sah.  Lawd, 
whut's  dis?" 

A  light  was  brought,  and  the  preacher  was  recognized. 
He  bled  profusely.  "Let  us  take  him  into  this  room," 
said  Mr.  Zelwick.  "You've  got  back  just  in  time,  Mr. 
McAmle,"  he  added,  addressing  the  candidate  for  county 
judge,  who,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Silvan,  had  just  ar 
rived.  "Let  some  one  show  the  Colonel  to  his  wife's 
room." 

The  preacher  was  carried  into  a  room  and  placed  upon  a 
bed.  A  doctor  was  summoned. 

"I  knew  he  was  crazy,"  remarked  McAmle.  " The  other 
day  I  spoke  to  him  about  the  coming  election,  and  he  said 
that  a  man  who  wanted  to  be  saved  must  get  down  on  the 
ground  and  agonize." 

The  physician  said  that  the  wound  was  not  necessarily 
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fatal.  McAmle  replied  that  it  made  no  difference.  The 
doctor  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"No,  it  don't,"  said  McAmle.  "Lost  his  mind;  just  as 
well  lose  his  head.  Goes  around  jumping  against  iron 
spikes.  Mr.  Zelwick,  I'll  go  down  and  inform  the  authori 
ties  and  let  them  send  after  him  at  once.  Let  me  see  you 
a  minute,  please." 

Mr.  Zelwick  followed  him  to  the  front  door. 

"Say,  I  wish  you'd  see  how  that  doctor  stands.  Tell 
him  that  I  think  he  understands  his  business.  Say  that 
when  I'm  elected  the  county'll  get  a  good  physician.  Hint 
that  I  might  appoint  him." 

" Mr.  McAmle,  this  is  no  time  to  talk  politics." 

"Of  course  not.  You  are  right,  yes,  you  are  right;  but 
it's  time  to  act  politics.  Don't  let  your  left  eye  know  why 
your  right  eye  winked,  you  understand.  Be  back  here 
pretty  soon  with  a  wagon." 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Zelwick  re-entered  the  room  Hames 
opened  his  eyes  and  said: 

"Yes,  I  am  crazy.  It  runs  in  the  family.  Three  broth 
ers,  all  crazy.  One  was  a  lawyer,  one  a  doctor,  and  I  am  a 
preacher.  Oh,  if  they  would  let  me  alone  I  could  weave  a 
garland  of  lark-spurs  and  place  it  on  the  black  man's  cross. 
Oh,  you  are  the  old  man  that  I  was  going  to  choke.  I  re 
member  you.  I  never  forget  anything.  The  old  man 
walks,  and  the  child  trots  along.  The  old  man  sits  down, 
and  the  child — no  longer  a  child — walks.  The  old  man  is 
taken  away,  and  the  child  sits  down.  We  must  agonize. 
Without  agony  there  comes  no  faith.  Sweet  and  simple? 
No;  sweet,  but  not  simple.  Oh,  there  is  so  much  machinery 
running  that  the  cobwebs  in  the  garret  of  my  brain  hang 
trembling  on  the  rafters.  I  am  not  so  crazy  that  I  am 
blind  to  my  own  insanity.  The  madman  often  thinks  that 
he  is  sane.  I  have  one  dread — I  have  dreaded  it  for  years. 
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My  brother  who  is  a  doctor  could  go  insane,  and  the  pro 
fession  of  medicine  would  suffer  no  injury;  my  brother 
who  is  a  lawyer  could  go  insane,  and  the  foundation  of  law 
would  not  be  disturbed.  But  I,  a  humble  preacher,  preach 
ing  the  humble  gospel  to  the  negro — if  I  go  insane  the 
cause  of  religion  suffers.  Men  say,  'There's  a  crazy 
preacher/  The  reclaimed  wretch  says,  '  That  man  had  no 
religion.  I  will  not  let  his  influence  linger  with  me/  You 
gentlemen  need  not  look  at  each  other  in  such  surprise." 
Mr.  Zelwick  and  the  doctor  had  exchanged  glances.  "The 
insane  man  often  talks  with  more  sense  than  the  sane 
man." 

"Why  did  you  want  to  injure  me?"  Mr.  Zelwick  asked. 

"I  did  not  wish  to  injure  you.  Couldn't  I  have  brought 
a  gun  and  shot  you?  I  knew  that  when  I  heard  your 
throat  gurgle  Margaret  would  come.  0  God,  0  God, 
whom  we  all  worship,  give  me  back  my  mind  !  Oh,  give  it 
back,  and  I  will  fall  on  my  knees  and  die  in  Thy  praise. 
0  mother,  mother,  beautified  by  the  smile  of  Christ !  give 
me  back  my  mind ! " 

In  awe,  almost  in  reverence,  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Zelwick 
stepped  back  and  regarded  with  deep  pity  the  helpless  man, 
whose  soul-cry  echoed  throughout  the  house.  He  sat  up  in 
the  bed,  raised  his  hands,  and,  clasping  them,  implored  the 
Master  of  all  life  and  of  all  thought  to  restore  his  reason. 
"0  God,  I  question  not  Thy  will,  but  give  me  back  my 
mind!  Mother,  mother!  can't  you  hear  me?  Jesus,  ah! 
Thou  sufferer  for  man!  hear  me  this  onetime!  What? 
Who  is  that?  Ha,  you  refuse  me  !  Accursed  be  the  foot 
steps  of  the  weary  !  Let  the  sunlight  on  the  hill-tops  for 
ever  be  damned  !  Ha,  ha  !  Dance  to  the  jingle  of  a  bell ! " 
Laughing  idiotically,  he  fell  back  and  closed  his  eyes. 

"  There  is  no  hope  for  him,"  the  doctor  remarked. 
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"Do  you  think  lie  should  be  removed  to-night?"  Mr. 
Zelwick  asked. 

"Yes.     Let  the  proper  authorities  take  charge  of  him." 
A  wagon  stopped  at  the  gate.     Three  men  got  out  and 
entered  the  house.     Hames  was  tenderly  lifted  and  care 
fully  borne  away. 

In  an.up-stairs  room  a  man  and  woman  sat,  holding  each 
other's  hands. 

"Robert,  free  from  drink,  you  have  ever  been  a  noble 
man.  I  came  to  you  as  a  worshiper  " 

"And  now,  darling,  I  came  to  you  as  a  worshiper.  So 
help  me  God,  I  will  never  be  drunk  again.  I  am  strong  in 
this  resolve.  I  will  never  again  drink  a  drop  of  that  stuff 
which  has  sought  to  drown  our  happiness." 

She  fondly  kissed  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A    NEWSPAPEK    SENSATION. 

McAMLE  sat  in  his  room.  Two  days  had  passed  since 
the  sudden  separation  and  the  endearing  reunion  of 
Colonel  Silvan  and  his  wife.  The  politician's  room  was 
not  the  abode  of  ease  and  luxury.  The  furniture  had  been 
bought  at  a  "second-hand  store."  One  leg  of  the  table  at 
which  McAmle  sat,  busily  writing,  rested  on  the  handle  of 
a  hair-brush.  Occasionally,  when  the  physical  exercise 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  his  work  caused  the  brush 
to  move  out  of  place,  McAmle  would  reach  around  with  his 
foot,  kick  it  into  place,  and.  resume  his  labors.  A  stew-pan 
and  a  skillet,  hanging  in  a  box  nailed  to  the  wall;  scraps  of 
potatoes  and  onion-skins  piled  on  a  tin  plate;  a  wire  gridiron 
under  the  stove;  several  cups  and  saucers  on  a  shelf — all 
indicated  that  McAmle  was  not  above  the  work  of  cooking 
his  own  meals. 

"Well,"  said  the  candidate  for  county  judge,  shoving 
back  his  chair,  "  there  ain't  much  school-reader  business 
about  that,  but  I  reckon  Fve  got  all  the  facts.  Let  me  see 
if  this  letter  is  what  I  want  to  say: 

"  My  Dear  Friend  Bonlore :  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  big  bundle  of  sensa 
tion.  Fix  it  up  to  suit  yourself.  The  papers  here  haven't  had  it,  and  they 
won't  have  it  from  me.  They  are  opposed  to  my  election.  You  needn't  give 
the  names  of  the  parties,  but  you  can  describe  them  so  everybody  will  know 
them.  It  may  make  Silvan  mad,  but  I  don't  care  if  it  does.  It  gives  you  a 
chance  to  pay  a  tribute  to  a  good  woman.  I  think  that  the  public  should  have 
the  facts.  When  you  print  it,  bring  down  about  two  thousand  copies  of  your 
papers,  and  they  will  go  off  like  hot  cakes.  I  am  running  like  a  skeered  wolf. 
Silvan  swears  that  he  will  never  drink  another  drop  of  liquor.  He's  got  the 
grit.  He's  full  of  sand.  Give  me  a  little  shot  in  the  same  paper.  Put  it  in 
strong  and  bring  down  three  thousand  copies.  If  we  can't  sell  them  all,  I  can 
distribute  them  among  the  voters.  Yours,  JOHN  MCAMLE." 

i=4 
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Bonlore  received  the  letter  at  a  time  when  the  pulse  of 
his  business  was  far  from  beating  with  the  vigorous  throb 
of  health.  The  man  he  boarded  with,  and  who  at  first 
had  been  so  obsequiously  polite,  was  now  growling  about 
hard  times,  and,  in  Bonlore's  presence,  muttered  complaints 
against  men  who  owed  him.  The  minister,  who  had  gen 
erously  sacrificed  his  boy,  and  who  expected  that  after  the 
first  few  weeks,  when  the  youngster  had  learned  the  trade, 
a  liberal  salary  would  be  paid  him,  had  withdrawn  the 
youngster,  and,  in  consequence,  was  greatly  surprised  the  next 
week  to  see  the  paper  come  out  as  usual.  The  thin  young  lady 
who  lived  near  the  office,  who  tapped  the  keys  of  an  aged 
piano,  always  in  accompaniment  to  a  weak  voice  constantly 
asking  the  serious  question,  "Hast  thou  no  feeling  to 
see  me  kneeling?" — this  young  lady,  who  was  wont  to 
draw  aside  the  green  calico  curtain  and  smile  at  the  office, 
had  discontinued  her  favors.  Ab  Green,  the  village  wit, 
who  had  once  hoped  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  snatch 
the  Back- Log  from  the  snapping  wolf  of  impending  de 
struction,  was  no  longer  interested  in  the  praiseworthy 
cause,  and  sometimes  Bonlore,  while  passing  a  party  of 
sidewalk  loafers,  could  hear  the  twang  of  the  bow-string, 
even  though  he  did  not  feel  the  shaft  of  the  satirist. 

"She's  gettin'  mighty  weak,"  Ab  would  say.  " Pretty 
soon  she  won't  be  able  to  pull  a  settin'  hen  off  her  nest." 

Bonlore  was  thinking  of  all  this,  half  humorously  and 
half  seriously,  at  the  time  when  McAmle's  letter  arrived* 

"Blahead,"  said  he,  "don't  set  any  more  on  that  immi 
gration  article.  I  have  just  received  something  from  Little 
Rock,  and  I  have  decided  to  print  it.  I'll  have  to  rewrite 
the  whole  thing,  though.  In  the  meantime  you'd  better 
wet  down  about  two  thousand  extra  papers." 

"What's  the  m-m-m-matter?    Got  a  g-g-governor's  mes- 
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"No  ;  a  piece  of  news." 

"The  n-n-necessity  of  re-rewriting  it  caused  me  to  t-t* 
think  it  was  a  g-g-governor's  message." 

"Here,  read  this  letter." 

"Oh,  y-y-yes,"  said  Blahead,  when  he  had  read  the  let 
ter  "It's  from  that  pro-pro-pronoun  of  a  fellow  who 
saved  our  lives  once;  fellow  who  s-s-s-set  up  the  drinks." 

"As  soon  as  I  finish  writing  it  Fll  help  you  set  it  up. 
We'll  have  to  pull  that  press  all  night,  for  Fll  leave  here 
on  the  early  freight.  Glad  that  paper  came  to-day." 

Bonlore  had  acquired'  the  newspaper  accomplishment  of 
rapid  writing.  He  lighted  a  pipe  and  bent  himself  to  his 
hasty  work.  He  saw  the  situation,  and  at  once  knew  where 
deep  coloring  could  be  employed  with  best  effect.  Points 
which  McAmle  had  emphasized  were,  many  of  them,  given 
the  faintest  tint;  but  some  of  the  politician's  merest  sug 
gestions  were  brought  out  in  startling  boldness.  Once, 
when  he  stopped  to  relight  his  pipe,  the  solemn  face  of 
Silvan  came  up  before  him.  "Is  this  newspaper  enterprise, 
or  is  it  a  perversion  of  the  press  for  individual  gain?"  he 
reflected.  ""Will  not  the  applause  and  the  money  come 
from  a  class  that  delights  in  scandal?  It  is  legitimate  news, 
though,  and  is  not  beneath  the  notice  of  prominent  news 
papers." 

The  click  of  Blahead's  type  aroused  him  from  his  reverie, 
and  again  he  bent  himself  to  his  work. 

Early  the  next  morning  Bonlore  got  on  a  freight  train. 
During  the  night  eighteen  hundred  copies  of  the  Back-Log 
had  been  printed.  "When  Bonlore  arrived  at  the  Argenta 
station,  just  across  the  river  from  Little  Kock,  he  found 
McAmle  waiting  for  him. 

"Glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  politician.  "Got  a  copy  in 
your  pocket?  I  want  tc  see  the  shot  you  gave  me." 
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Bonlore  handed  him  a  copy  of  the  paper.  "There  it  is, 
third  paragraph/' 

"You  hit  it,  old  boy  \"  McAmle  exclaimed,  when  he  had 
read  the  paragraph,  "That  thing  alone  is  enough  to  sell 
the  paper.  Well,  let's  get  over.  Fve  got  a  whole  raft  of 
newsboys  waiting  for  you," 

The  Back-Log  was  in  great  demand.  By  twelve  o'clock 
the  entire  edition  was  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  having 
been  disposed  of  at  ten  cents  a  copy.  Bonlore  had  told 
Blahead  to  keep  the  "forms"  on  the  press.  Not  having 
enough  papers  to  supply  the  demand,  he  decided  to  return 
home  by  the  earliest  outgoing  train. 

McAmle  came  around  occasionally  during  the  sale  of  the 
papers,  to  see  how  the  enterprise  was  progressing.  When 
Bonlore  spoke  of  his  intention  to  return  at  once  to  Eigville 
the  candidate  for  county  judge  said: 

"An  excursion  train,  going  up  your  way,  will  leave  here 
about  half -past  two.  In  the  meantime  you've  got  to  take 
dinner  with  me.  I  ain't  got  five  or  six  rooms  surrounding 
a  big  parlor,  furnished  in  style,  with  silver  spit-boxes  and 
all  that,  but  let  me  tell  you,  I  can  double  up  in  front  of  a 
stove  and  broil  as  good  a  beefsteak  as  you  ever  saw.  I  live 
in  the  third  story,  but  the  incense  of  my  meat  is  just  as 
fine  as  it  would  be  if  I  lived  in  a  temple.  Come  on.  Say," 
he  continued,  as  they  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  lofty 
though  unpretentious  abode  of  the  enthusiastic  politician, 
"I  wish  that  little  shot  you  gave  me  had  crawled  over  more 
space.  You've  got  a  way,  though,  of  making  words  come 
up  together  in  a  mighty  close  fit.  Saw  a  fellow  just  now 
from  Fourche  Dam.  Took  me  off  to  one  side  and  told  me 
something  confidentially.  'John  McAmle/  said  he,  'I 
won't  deny  that  I  have  been  fightin'  you.  No,  sir,  for 
awhile  I  done  my  best  against  you,  but  from  this  time 
on,  old  fellow,  I  am  your  friend.  You  are  going  to  sweep 
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my  section  of  the  county  like  a  new  broom/  That's  ex 
actly  what  he  said,  Bonlore,  and  Fll  tell  you  what's  a  fact: 
If  the  thing  keeps  moving  along  like  it  is  now,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  beat  me.  They  can't  do  it.  What  do  you 
think?" 

"Mac,  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  situa 
tion  to  express  an  opinion." 

"Hold  on.  Stop  right  here  a  minute  till  I  show  you  a 
letter.  Now,  listen.  It's  from  a  man  who  always  feels  his 
way,  and  who  never  makes  a  mistake.  After  a  few  compli 
mentary  remarks  he  says :  '  The  ten  dollars ' No,  I  am 

too  fast.  Here  it  is:  ( People  throughout  this  section  say 
that  the  man  who  beats  you  will  have  to  get  up  mighty 
early  in  the  morning  and  stay  up  till  the  midnight  rooster 
crows/  Now,  sir,"  he  continued,  after  folding  the  letter 
and  motioning  toward  the  stairway,  "this  looks  to  me  like 
breaking  the  shell  and  getting  pretty  close  down  to  the 
kernel  Don't  mind  climbing  stairs,  do  you?  Here,  this 
way.  Many  a  man  has  died  in  this  old  hallway.  Used  to 
be  a  sort  of  hospital  during  the  war.  See  that  stain? 
Kather  a  sad  affair.  A  wounded  soldier  received  a  letter 
telling  him  that  his  wife  had  run  away  with  a  recruiting 
officer.  Blowed  his  brains  out.  Here  we  are.  Now,  sir," 
he  said,  when  he  had  opened  a  door,  "you  behold  the 
headquarters  of  John  McAmle,  the  soon-to-be-elected  judge 
of  the  debt-ridden  county  of  Pulaski.  Got  a  fire  already, 
you  see.  Beefsteak ;  look  at  it.  Inch  thick.  Here  are 
some  cold  potatoes,  boiled  with  the  jackets  on,  and  some 
onions.  You  go  ahead  and  peel  the  potatoes,  while  I  slip 
down  and  bring  up  a  pitcher  of  beer." 

"All  right." 

"Ain't  got  a  pitcher,  you  see.  I  use  a  sprinkling-can. 
Now,  when  it  comes  to  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
sprinkling-can  and  the  ordinary  household  pitcher,  I  always 
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take  sides  with  the  sprinkling-can.  It  holds  more.  Be 
back  in  a  minute." 

Bonlore,  after  completing  the  work  assigned  him,  could 
not  repress  a  smile  as  he  surveyed  the  meager  furniture 
and  oddly  arranged  articles  which  formed  the  domestic  sur 
roundings  of  the  confident  candidate.  On  a  shelf,  below  a 
three-cornered  fragment  of  a  mirror,  held  in  its  place  by 
several  tacks,  were  a  package  of  letters,  tied  with  a  shoe 
string—a  rusty  pistol,  a  razor,  and  a  broken  shaving-mug. 

"It  would  be  strongly  in  keeping  with  his  nature,"  the 
editor  thought,  "to  read  all  those  letters  to  me.  Of  course 
they  were  all  written  by  men  who  know  that  he  will  be 
elected.  I  wonder  if  I  have  acted  rightly  in  publishing 
that  scandal.  My  conscience  doesn't  approve  it.  Confound 
it,  why  is  a  man  so  weak  of  decision  and  so  strong  of  re 
gret?  It  is  not  altogether  true  that  man  grows  weaker  and 
wiser.  That  he  grows  weaker  and  weaker,  I  think  would 
be  nearer  the  truth." 

McAmle's  footsteps  were  heard.  "  Ah,  here  we  are  I"  he 
exclaimed,  bustling  into  the  room  and  placing  the  sprink 
ling-can  on  the  table.  "Let's  drink  her  while  she's  lively. 
Help  yourself.  Met  a  fellow  down  there — pretty  drunk, 
but  sensible  all  the  same — who  advised  me  to  come  down 
into  his  neighborhood  and  make  a  speech;  says  that  I've 
got  the — go  ahead  and  have  some  more  —  situation  hemmed 
up  in  the  corner.  I  stood  off  the  bartender,  gave  my  friend 
a  little  straight  with  seltzer  on  the  side  and  sent  him 
on  down  to  be  picked  up  by  the  police.  Here's  to  you." 

"Do  you  hold  your  caucuses  here?"  Bonlore  asked. 

"No,  sir.  The  gang  never  invades  my  sanctuary.  Only 
two  classes  of  men  come  to  this  room.  The  friends  of  John 
McAmle,  who  get  in,  and  bill  collectors — enemies  of  John 
McAmle — who  are  not  likely  to  get  in.  Now,  while  these 
onions  and  potatoes  are  warming  up,  Fll  show  you  how  to 
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broil  a  beefsteak.  I  wouldn't  give  a  cent  for  the  steaks 
you  get  at  a  restaurant.  No,  sir.  Look  at  that  juice;  lose 
all  that  when  you  go  to  a  restaurant.  Say,  spread  that 
sheet  on  the  table.  Never  mind;  we  don't  care  for  a  cloth. 
By  George,  I  forgot  to  get  any  bread.  Reckon  I'd  better 
go  down  and  get  some.  No;  what's  tho  use?  A  man  don't 
want  bread  with  a  steak  like  this.  See,  I  just  flop  her  over 
this  way,  and  in  a  minute  she  will  be  ready  to  eat." 

He  continued  to  talk,  commenting  on  every  little  feature 
of  his  performance. 

"Now  we  are  all  right.  Set  down  over  there.  We  ought 
to  have  some  coffee;  no,  we  oughtn't,  either;  we  have  just 
had  beer.  I'll  just  cut  this  half  in  two.  Oh,  I'm  a  cook 
from — well,  I'll  swear,  them  potatoes  and  onions  are  burnt 
up;  but  we  don't  want  any  potatoes  with  such  steak  as 
this." 


CHAPTEK  XIV. 

AK  I^JUKED   MAK. 

AT  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  McAmle,  handing  Bon- 
lore  a  letter,  said :  "  Didn't  want  to  give  it  to  you 
before  dinner.     I  never  like  to  assist  a  man  in  losing  his 
appetite.     I  met  the  Colonel  on  the  street  just  before  we 
came  up.     Kead  it  and  see  what  he  says." 
Bonlore  read  as  follows  : 

"SiR — When  I  became  acquainted  with  you;  -when  I  contemplated  the 
seeming  frankness  of  your  face  and  the  clearness  of  your  eyes,  in  which  I  fan 
cied  truthfulness  of  expression  held  a  place,  I  did  not  think  that  you  would 
wantonly  seek  to  cut  me  up  and  feed  me  to  a  crowd  of  cannibals.  Yet  you 
have  done  this.  You  have  caught  up  the  greatest  sorrow  of  my  life,  have 
daubed  it  with  glaring  paint  and  have  peddled  it  on  the  streets.  If  this  be  an 
example  of  newspaper  enterprise,  I  ask  you  to  show  me  an  example  of  charac 
ter  assassination  and  then  point  out  the  difference.  I  hear  that  you  are  a  man 
of  nerve.  No  doubt  of  it.  The  man  who  has  no  feeling  at  all  must  look  with 
disregard  upon  danger.  You  will  no  doubt  bo  offended  at  these  remarks.  Of 
this  I  care  not,  but  should  you  desire  redress,  please  remember,  sir,  that  I  am 
an  old  soldier,  and  that  I  shall  be  pleased  to  yield  to  any  demand  that  you  may 
make.  You  are  a  wolf.  "  ROBEST  SILVAN." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  these  lines  were  added  : 

" After  reading  over  the  above,  I  find  that  I  have  failed  to  say  something 
which  occupied  a  place  in  my  mind  when  I  sat  down  to  address  you.  I  thank 
you  for  the  beautiful  picture  you  have  drawn  of  my  wife  and  the  glowing 
tribute  you  pay  her.  You  wield  a  brilliant  as  well  as  a  perfidious  pen." 

"Fd  call  that  pretty  damned  strong/'  said  McAmle. 
' '  Looks  like  he  means  business  ;  but  don't  pay  any  atten 
tion  to  it.  He'll  get  in  a  good  humor." 

"  Not  to  pay  any  attention  to  it  would  be  an  additional 
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injustice,"  Bonlore  answered.  "  I  will  go  to  him  and  ask  his 
pardon,  Mac.  Not  only  that ;  I  will  make  every  possible 
reparation.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  ashamed  of  my 
self." 

"  Don't  say  that,  old  fellow.  Kecollect  that  I  sent  you 
the  news." 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  not  forget  that  I  could  have  thrown  it 
aside." 

"  Don't  let  it  worry  you.  Maybe  I  ain't  got  as  fine  an 
idea  of  justice  as  some  people  have,  and  maybe  I  ain't  slow 
enough  to  assist  in  barking  the  shins  of  a  friend,  but  I've 
got  some  little  judgment  about  such  matters.  I  think  that 
article  will  be  a  good  lesson  to  Silvan.  It  will  show  him 
that  the  eye  of  the  public,  although  it  is  often  shut,  ain't 
totally  blind." 

"I  wish  that  special  edition  hadn't  been  printed." 

"Oh,  don't  say  that,  Bonlore.  Remember  the  shot  you 
gave  me.  Why,  sir,  you  don't  know  how  many  people 
have  read  that  squib.  Let  me  tell  you  what  to  do:  Go  to 
Silvan  and  say,  '  Colonel,  John  McAmle  sent  me  the  facts 
in  the  case.  John  McAmle  is  your  friend,  Colonel,  but, 
being  full  of  the  juice  of  justice,  he  could  not  approve  of 
your  course.  He  decided,  sir,  that  the  publication  of  the 
affair  would  make  you  more  thoughtful  in  the  future.' 
Say,  I  don't  think  those  onions  and  potatoes  are  burnt 
beyond  the  reach  of  appetite.  Onions  turn  black,  anyway. 
Hold  your  plate." 

"I  don't  want  any."  And  then,  after  a  short  silence, 
Bonlore  added:  "I  will  not  go  up  on  the  excursion  train, 
John." 

"Now  you've  got  it." 

Bonlore  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"Yes,  sir,  you've  got  it  now.  "  Always  call  me  John.  It 
brings  us  closer  together.  By  the  way,  that  fellow  Hames, 
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the  crazy  man  that  caused  all  the  trouble,  died  at  the 
charity  hospital  this  morning." 

"  Where  is  the  charity  hospital?" 

"On  the  river  bank,  just  back  of  the  State-house." 

"Well,  John,  I  must  go." 

"Struck  it  again,  but  don't  be  in  a  hurry." 

"Yes,  I  must  go.     I'll  see  you  again  soon.     Good-by." 

Bonlore  went  to  the  charity  hospital.  He  had  decided 
upon  investing  the  ninety  dollars  realized  from  the  sale  of 
the  Sack-Log's  sensational  edition. 

"Madam,"  said  he,  addressing  the  matron  when  he  had 
been  shown  into  the  reception-room,  "I  understand  that  a 
man  named  Hames  died  here  this  morning." 

"Yes,  sir,  and  although  he  was  a  preacher,  none  of  his 
people  seem  to  care  that  we  are  compelled  to  bury  him  in  a 
pauper's  grave." 

"I  have  come  to  make  arrangements  for  his  burial." 

"Do  you  belong  to  his  church?" 

"No ;  fortunately  for  the  cause  which  he  espoused,  I  be 
long  to  no  church." 

"Oh,  sir,  I  hope  that  you  are  not  an  infidel,"  said  the 
matron,  drawing  back  in  alarm. 

"No.  I  mean  that  I  am  not  worthy  to  belong  to  any 
thing.  Madam,  here  are  ninety  dollars.  I  wish  you  to  see 
that  the  unfortunate  man  has  decent  burial.  If  the  sum 
is  more  than  enough,  let  the  remainder  go  toward  the  pay 
of  those  who  have  nursed  him." 

"What  is  your  name?"  she  asked,  when  she  had  received 
the  money. 

"Remorse." 

"What  a  peculiar  name  !  Well,  Mr.  Remorse,  we  are  a 
thousand  times  obliged  to  you,  I  am  sure.  We  will  have 
the  poor  man  buried  just  as  decently  as  we  can.  Don't  be 
in  a  hurry,  sir.  I  am  sure  that  it's  not  often  we  receive 
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visits  from  such  men.  Ah,  here  is  the  undertaker.  Mr. 
Gaines,  this  is  Mr.  Kemorse.  Mr.  Games,  Mr.  Kemorse 
wants  the  preacher  buried  decently.  He  has  given  me 
ninety  dollars.  Please  get  him  a  nice  coffin" 

"Who?  Mr.  Kemorse?"  the  undertaker  asked,  winking 
slyly  at  Bonlore. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no ;  the  preacher.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  Mr.  Kemorse  is  buried." 

"  Remorse  is  not  easily  buried,"  Bonlore  replied.  "  Well, 
I  leave  the  arrangements  to  you." 

"  We'll  attend  to  it,"  said  the  undertaker. 

"  Now,"  mused  Bonlore,  when  he  was  again  in  the  street, 
"  Fll  call  on  the  Colonel.  Why  didn't  I  think  of  all  this 
before  that  devilish  thing  was  published  ?  Serves  me  right. 
A  man  that  has  so  little  forethought  ought  to  suffer." 

He  experienced  no  trouble  in  finding  Silvan's  house. 
Nearly  every  person  in  town  knew  where  the  Colonel  lived. 
The  gradual  decay  of  the  place,  the  ruin  slowly  creeping 
over  the  house  and  its  surroundings,  rendered  description 
of  it  easy,  and  direction  to  it  almost  infallible. 

Bonlore  rang  the  door-bell.  A  moment  later  he  heard 
footsteps  coming  down  the  hall.  Colonel  Silvan  opened  the 
door.  The  Colonel's  face  grew  livid. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  you." 

"To  resent" 

"  No  ;  to  beg  the  pardon  of  an  injured  man." 

' '  Come  in,  sir,"  he  said,  with  stiff  politeness.  "  Step 
into  this  room,"  he  continued,  as  he  opened  the  parlor  door. 
"  Be  seated,  sir." 

Bonlore  sat  down.  For  a  time,  an  age  of  embarrassment, 
it  seemed  to  him,  he  remained  silent. 

" Colonel,"  the  visitor  began,  "I  hardly  know  what  to 
say.  I  once  saw  an  old  man  trying  to  get  a  bucket  out  of 
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a  well,  but  his  pole  was  too  short.  I  am  something  like 
that  old  man.  I  am  reaching  after  something,  but  I  find 
that  my  pole  is  too  short.  I  have  done  you  a  great  wrong, 
a  wrong  that  is  more  humiliating  to  me  because  I  can't 
understand  why  I  was  so  blind  as  to  commit  it.  Your  let 
ter  didn't  sting  me  to  resentment ;  it  stung  me  to  remorse 
—  held  up  to  me  the  temporary  baseness  of  my  nature.  I 
say  temporary  baseness,  for  I  d  on't  believe  that  by  premedi 
tation  I  am  depraved.  I  am  here,  not  only  to  ask  your  par 
don,  but  to  make  any  reparation  that  you  may  suggest. 
Newspaper  men,  by  a  system  of  false  education,  are  taught 
to  believe  that  a  scandal  is  a  topic  of  legitimate  discussion. 
The  publication  of  any  matter  that  tends  to  make  an  edition 
marketable  is  said  to  be  enterprise.  I  was  taught  to  believe 
in  the  ethics  of  that  school,  but  I  now  see  how  shameful  are 
its  precepts.  The  money  that  I  realized  from  the  publi 
cation  of  your  misfortune  I  have  given  to  pay  the  burial 
expenses  of  the  man  who  caused  the  sad  affair/' 

"Mr.  Bonlore,  you  have  said  enough,"  the  Colonel 
interposed,  yielding  to  a  softening  impulse  and  speaking 
in  tones  of  touching  gentleness.  "You  make  me  feel 
ashamed  of  myself.  Remembering  that  the  life  of  your 
profession  is  the  publication  of  that  quality  of  news  which 
the  public  seeks,  and  now  reflecting  that  my  affair  was  that 
sort  of  news,  I  can't  blame  you,  sir.  For  many  years  I 
have  been  addicted  to  excessive  drink.  The  sudden  break- 
ing-off  shattered  my  nerves  ;  otherwise  I  shouldn't  have  paid 
so  much  attention  to  the  article.  I  have  known  from  the 
first  that  John  McAmle  gave  you  the  points,  and  I  was  dis 
posed  to  be  angry  with  him,  but  it  soon  passed  off,  for  I 
believed,  as  he  once  intimated,  that  he  thought  a  '  hanging 
out  to  the  breeze '  would  tend  to  make  me  a  little  straighter 
in  my  walk.  Don't  think  of  it,  Mr.  Bonlore.  I  am  a 
changed  man,  I  hope,  sir,  and  I  may  see  the  day  when  I 
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can  bless  the  memory  of  the  poor  man  whose  burial  ex 
penses  you  have  so  generously  paid." 

"I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,  Colonel  Silvan." 

"You  can  thank  me  in  no  way  more  effective  than  by 
not  allowing  your  mind  to  be  further  troubled  on  my 
account. " 

"Colonel,  Fll  try  to  follow  your  advice,  and  now  that  we 
understand  each  other  and  are  really  closer  together  than 
we  ever  were  before,  I  have  a  business  proposition  to 
make." 

"My  dear  sir  !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  arising  and  grasp 
ing  Bonlore's  hand,  "you  couldn't  strike  me  in  a  more  in 
teresting  way.  I  have,  you  might  say,  no  income.  Whisky 
and  politics  have  made  me  a  pauper.  People  who  can  give 
me  work  have  no  confidence  in  me;  those  who  have  confi 
dence  in  me  have  no  work  for  me  to  perform.  So  now,  if 
you  have  the  confidence  and  the  work,  you  are  surely  the 
man  whose  anxiously  expected  visit  has  been  long  delayed. 
What  is  your  proposition?" 

"I  have  decided  to  move  the  Back-Log  to  Little  Kock. 
You  remember — of  course  you  do — that  during  the  carpet 
bag  reign  a  large  newspaper  was  published  in  behalf  of  the 
State  government.  I  have  seen  the  man  who  owns  the 
material,  and  I  find  that  at  a  reasonable  rate  I  can  rent  the 
entire  office.  I  shall  need  some  one  to  assist  me — a  writer 
of  political  articles.  The  most  of  my  time  shall  be  devoted 
to  local  work  and  sketch-writing.  You  are  well  informed 
politically,  and  have  a  vigorous  style  of  composition.  What 
do  you  say?" 

"Great  goodness,  man !  Do  you  want  me  to  do  editorial 
work?" 

"Yes.  Don't  you  think  that  you  are  the  man  for  the 
position?" 

"Think  so?    Why,  sir.. if  inclination  means  anything,  I 
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know  it.  I  used  to  contribute  leading  articWt  to  the  very 
paper  you  mention,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  whisky  and 
the  fascination  I  found  in  more  active  politics  1  would  have 
gone  regularly  into  journalism." 

"Your  salary" 

"  Never  mind  the  salary." 

"  Let's  have  a  perfect  understanding.  Your  salary  will 
depend  on  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  At  first  you'll 
have  to  put  up  with  a  very  small  allowance,  but  after 
awhile  I  can"  pay  you  more."  . 

"Not  another  word  !"  exclaimed  the  delighted  Colonel. 
"  Let  me  call  my  wife.  She'll  be  the  happiest  woman  in 
the" 

Mrs.  Silvan  burst  into  the  room.  "  You  must  excuse  me 
for  listening/'  she  said,  almost  breathlessly,  "but  I  was 
afraid  there'd  be  trouble.  Never  mind  an  introduction.  I 
am  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Bonlore.  Ah,  sir,  if  you  can 
take  him  in  with  you  " 

"  There,  there,"  said  the  Colonel,  putting  his  arm  around 
her.  "It  is  all  settled.  Instead  of  continuing  to  be  a 
loafer,  I'll  become  a  shaper  of  public  opinion,  or,"  he  pleas 
antly  added,  "a  shrewd  follower  of  it.  Bonlore,  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  man  who  owns  the  material,  and  per 
haps  I  can  assist  you  in  perfecting  the  arrangements.  Let 
us  go  at  once  and  see  him." 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

THAT  MAN  IN  ST.    LOUIS. 

''pliE  arrangements  were  completed.  During  several  years 
1  the  presses  and  type  of  the  once  busy  Republican 
office  had  lain  idle,  and  the  man  who  had,  at  the  downfall 
of  the  ' ( reconstructing  government/'  become  owner  of  the 
typographical  estate,  was  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  receiv 
ing  an  income  from  the  "  old  political  machine."  To  se 
cure  Associated  Press  dispatches  was  the  next  move.  The 
morning  franchise  was  held  by  the  Gazette,  and  it  was  absurd 
to  expect  that  any  paper  would  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  a  rival.  As  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  dispatches  for 
a  Democratic  paper,  Bonlore  decided  that  the  Back- Log 
should  be  independent  in  politics.  This  would  by  no  means 
settle  the  question,  but  he  knew  that  it  would  materially 
improve  his  chances.  Finally,  after  several  days,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  promise  that  the  Associated  Press  dispatches 
should  be  furnished  him.  He  had  been  so  busy  that  he 
had  not  called  on  the  Zelwicks,  however  much  he  felt  in 
clined  to  do  so ;  but  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  he 
again  gazed  at  the  odd  pictures ;  again  he  heard  a  low, 
sweet  voice  that  thrilled  him ;  again  saw  a  glorious  pleni 
tude  of  hair  that  shone  with  the  golden  glow  of  a  hickory 
leaf  in  autumn ;  again  saw  a  cultivated  old  gentleman 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire-place  —  an  erect  old 
gentleman,  clean-shaven,  cordial,  kind-hearted  and  proud. 

"  We  had  begun  to  believe,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick,  ad 
dressing  Bonlore,  ( '  that  you  had  forgotten  us ;  but  I  sup 
pose  you  have  been  very  busy." 

"Yes,  very  busy,  and  part  of  the  time  very  much  wor 
ried." 

138 
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"  To  look  at  you,  one  would  think  that  you  never  allowed 
anything  to  worry  you/"  Reland  remarked. 

"Well,  I  don't  go  around  looking  for  things  to  worry 
me,  but  I  sometimes  fall  into  a  trap  set  for  me  by  circum 
stances."" 

"We  all  do  that,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick.  "We  have  our 
struggles,  but,  like  the  hero  of  Thermopylae  when  told  that 
the  enemy's  arrows  were  so  thick  that  they  obscured  the 
sun,  we  must  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  can  fight  in 
the  shade.  When  misfortunes  stand  thick,  sir,  we  can 
knock  more  of  them  down  at  one  blow.  Samson  could 
not  have  killed  so  many  of  his  enemies  had  they  been  scat 
tered.  By  the  way,  before  I  forget  it,  let  me  compliment 
you  on  the  extreme  vividness  with  which  you  presented  the 
Silvan  affair,  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  say  that  I  could 
not  help  deploring  its  publication.  No  need  of  an  expla 
nation/'  he  continued,  perceiving  on  Bonlore's  face  an  ex 
pression  of  annoyance.  "Mrs.  Silvan,  in  a  delighted  frame 
of  mind,  came  and  told  us  all  about  it  —  that  you  intend  to 
remove  your  paper  to  this  town,  and  especially  that  you 
had  agreed  to  give  the  Colonel  an  editorial  position." 

"I  think  he's  a  man  of  ability,"  sai<J  Bonlore. 

"  Unquestionably,  sir.  I  don't  know  that  he  has  ever  writ 
ten  anything  for  publication,  but  I  well  remember  a  paper  he 
read  before  a  literary  society.  It  was  a  masterpiece.  Ellis," 
he  continued,  addressing  his  grandson,  who  had  entered  the 
room,  "don't  come  in  here  while  you  are  eating.  You'll 
drop  the  crumbs  on  the  carpet.  Don't  put  your  greasy 
hands  on  the  wall.  There,  run  along  now.  Well,  Mr.  Bon- 
lore,  make  yourself  at  home.  I  have  a  little  piece  of  busi 
ness  on  hand.  You'll  find  pipes  and  tobacco  in  the  library 
if  you  care  to  smoke." 

Although  Bonlore  liked  the  old  gentleman,  and  although 
he  liked  his  conversation  and  found  pleasure  in  the  study 
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of  a  type  of  somewhat  pretentious  but  genial  and  gallant 
manhood,  which,  outstripped  by  the  hurrying  rush  of  to 
day,  will  soon  be  standing  alone  on  the  treeless  and  almost 
echoless  shores  of  the  past — yet  he  did  not  regret  Mr.  Zel- 
wick's  temporary  retirement.  No,  he  didn't  implore  the 
old  gentleman  not  to  tear  himself  away.  He  did  not  even 
request  him  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  for  he  had  enough  confi 
dence  in  Mr.  Zelwick  to  warrant  the  belief  that  he  under 
stood  his  own  business. 

Bonlore  and  Reland  sat  near  an  open  window.  The  deli 
cate  petals  of  a  honeysuckle,  palpitating  in  the  soft  air, 
tapped  the  window-sill. 

"So  you  are  going  to  move  your  paper  to  Little  Rock?" 
she  said. 

"Yes.  I  am  tired  of  Rigville.  Even  if  the  Back-Log 
were  to  be  successful  there,  it  would,  after  all,  be  but  a 
poor  achievement.  There  is  but  little  difference  between 
the  failure  and  the  success  of  a  country  paper.  If  I  come 
to  this  place,  which  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  news  center,  I 
shall  have  three  chances  out  of  a  hundred  of  building  up  a 
successful  and  influential  journal.  A  paper  printed  here  can 
reach  Northern  Texas  fifteen  hours  ahead  of  the  St.  Louis 
papers,  and  several  hours  sooner  than  any  of  the  papers 
printed  in  Galveston.  I  don't  think  that  this  advantage 
has  ever  been  vigorously  seized.  It  will  be  a  struggle  at 
first,  and  it  may  end  in  failure;  still  I  think  the  attempt  is 
worth  making." 

"Any  attempt  promising  honorable  success  is  worth  mak 
ing,"  she  replied.  "I  often  wonder  why  men  don't  ac 
complish  more  than  they  do.  The  world,  with  its  every 
possibility,  is  opened  to  them." 

With  unstudied  grace,  with  an  ease  which  has  been  termed 
the  indolence  of  the  South,  she  was  half  reclining  on  a 
Bofa.  There  was  a  soft  and  refined  voluptuousness  in  her 
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full  lips,  and  her  eyes,  when  not  aglow  with  sudden  inter 
est,  were  dreamy  in  a  restful  charm.  Bonlore  seemed  to 
see  her  closer  and  anew,  and  rapturously  contemplating  her, 
remarked  almost  unconsciously: 

"Nearly  every  man  ought  to  feel  ashamed  of  him 
self." 

"Oh,  no,  I  didn't  mean  that.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
some  of  them  accomplish  so  much  that  I  criticise  others  for 
doing  so  little." 

"  You  speak  as  a  woman  does  just  before  wishing  that 
she  were  a  man." 

" I  don't  wish  I  were  a  man." 

"Nor  I,  Miss  Reland,"  Bonlore  smilingly  said. 

"  You  have  such  an  air  of  carelessness,  Mr.  Bonlore,  that 
no  one  would  take  you  to  be  so  ardent  a  wooer  of  fame." 

Bonlore  laughed.  "Wooer  of  fame  !  Why,  I  have  never 
even  dreamed  of  being  famous.  I  study,  not  with  that 
possibility  in  view,  but  to  gratify  an  appetite.  A  man  does 
not  eat  because  he  is  ambitious,  but  because  he  is  hungry." 

"You  are  something  of  a  philosopher." 

" Unconsciously  so,  if  at  all." 

"It  is  not  by  design  that  men  become  philosophers.  It 
is  not  a  trade." 

"No.  I  have  never  heard  a  man  say,  ' Well,  I  will  go 
out  and  learn  the  philosophic  business.  I  will  work  awhile 
for  some  wholesale  philosopher,  and  then  Fll  open  a  small 
retail  establishment  of  my  own/" 

"Without  any  desire  to  change  the  subject,  I  must  tell 
you  that  we  have  an  engagement  for  this  evening?  " 

"Who?" 

"  You  and  I.  It  was  a  conditional  engagement,  but  your 
appearance  has  made  it  one  in  fact.  Miss  Delia  Kennel- 
brue  was  here  this  morning.  She  saw  an  announcement  of 
your  arrival  and  made  me  promise  that  if  you  came  to  our 
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house  I  would  request  you  to  accompany  me  to  the  home  of 
the  devoted  sisters  and  take  supper  with  them.  Of  course 
you  can't  refuse  to  grant  a  request  that  would  give  so  much 
pleasure." 

He  did  not  refuse.  Had  the  request  been  really  an  ab 
surd  one,  he  would  have  granted  it.  He  had  reached  that 
stage  of  love  which  lights  a  hundred  torches  in  the  soul  of 
man ;  yet  in  the  great  glare  he  could  not  see  that  Keland 
Zelwick  loved  him.  Taking  up  an  album,  his  eyes  fell  upon 
the  third  picture  presented.  The  first  was  a  photograph  of 
Mr.  Zelwick,  the  next  was  an  old  and  faded  picture  of  a 
woman,  and  the  third  represented  a  handsome  man. 

"Who  is  this?  "he  asked. 

She  blushed  and  replied:  "  Henry  Groves,  of  St.  Louis." 

" Rather  good-looking." 

"He  is  one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  have  ever  met,"  she 
replied. 

"Relative  of  yours?" 

"No."     She  blushed  again. 

Bonlore  was  in  misery.  "She  is  in  love  with  him,"  he 
mused.  "Why  didn't  I  think  of  such  a  likelihood  in  the 
first  place  ?  I  should  have  known  that  a  woman  so  intelli 
gent  and  so  attractive  of  manner  could  not  well  escape  the 
admiration  of  worthy  men.  Well,  she  shall  never  know  of 
my  love  for  her.  What  right  had  I  to  expect  that  I  could 
gain  her  love  ?  None." 

He  thought  of  a  Turkish  saying,  that  a  lover,  unfit  to  be 
an  associate,  should  fly  to  the  mountains.  The  palpitating 
honeysuckle  tapped  the  window-sill.  To  Bonlore  it  was  a 
mockery  of  sentiment. 

"  I  am  ready  when  you  are,  Mr.  Bonlore." 

"I  am  ready  at  any  time." 

Bonlore  was  determined  that  she  should  see  no  change 
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in  his  manner,  and,  as  they  walked  along  the  street,  he  was 
somewhat  surprised  when  Eeland  said  : 

"  Y.ou  do  not  seem  to  be  yourself  to-day." 

"Why?" 

"You  seem  to  be  embarrassed,  and  to  talk  as  if  we  had 
just  met  each  other  for  the  first  time." 

"Fm  not  feeling  very  well.  I  have  been  subjected  to  so 
much  worry  recently  that  I  certainly  must  be  an  indiiferent 
companion." 


CHAPTEK  XVI. 

A  VERY  WAYWARD    CHILD. 

TTTHEN  they  arrived  at  the  home  of  the  Kennelbrue  sis- 
VV  ters,  the  visitors  were  met  by  Miss  Delia,  who  con 
ducted  them  into  a  little  parlor  that  seemed  to  have  been 
especially  furnished  for  a  summer's  day.  Everything  was 
light.  The  chairs  were  of  willow,  the  milk-colored  carpet 
was  covered  with  cream-colored  roses,  an  ivory  clock  ticked 
on  the  mantelpiece,  and  a  straw-colored  cat  lay  upon  a  dove- 
colored  rug. 

Miss  Harriet  Kennelbrue  welcomed  her  guests  with  im 
pressive  dignity  and  a  slight  cough.  She  hoped  that  the 
visitors  would  excuse  the  appearance  of  everything.  Delia 
was  such  a  romp,  she  said,  that  nothing  could  be  expected 
to  stay  long  in  its  place. 

"Sister,  I  am  not  a  romp,  and  you  know  Fm  not,"  Miss 
Delia  declared. 

"Sister  Delia,  please  do  not  dispute  my  word.  I  am 
several  years  older  than  you  are." 

"I  don't  care  if  you  are,  sister;  you  don't  know  any  more 
about  myself  than  I  do." 

"Mr.  Bonlore,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  sister,"  said 
Miss  Kennelbrue.  "She  is  a  very  wayward  child." 

Delia  snapped  her  black  eyes  at  her  sister,  and,  turning 
to  Bonlore,  parted  her  red  lips  in  a  rosy  smile.  "  Sister  is 
so  old-maidish,"  she  said.  "She  reminds  me  of  a  jar  of 
preserves:  sweet  enough,  but  so  sticky.  If  I  were  to  act  as 
she  wants  me  to  I  would  sit  down  with  a  kind  of  can't-help- 
it  resignation,  pay  no  attention  to  young  people,  and  with 
nods  and  smirks  agree  with  people  that  are  older  than  I 
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"Sister  Delia,  how  can  you  be  so  rude?  Mr.  Bonlore 
will  think  that  we  have  been  raised  like  cats  and  dogs. 
Mr.  Bonlore,  I  have  done  the  very  best  I  could  for  my 
sister,,  but  she  is  a  very  wayward  girl." 

"I  don't  think,  Miss Kennelbrue,"  Bonlore  replied,  "that 
your  sister  is  likely  to  cast  the  shadow  of  reproach  upon  the 
dignified  remnant  of  your  distinguished  family." 

Miss  Harriet  smiled,  and  Miss  Delia,  gracefully  turning 
to  Bonlore,  said: 

"I  will  remember  that  remark  as  one  of  the  kindest  I 
have  ever  heard." 

"Even  in  gratitude,  Miss  Delia,  you  don't  forget  your 
subtile  command  of  sarcasm,"  Bonlore  rejoined. 

"Indeed,  you  make  a  mistake,  Mr.  Bonlore.  Even  if 
your  remark  was  sarcastic,  let  me  assure  you  that  mine  was 
sincere.  Sister ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  glanced  through 
a  window,  "yonder  comes  that  horrid  old  Gilfrey." 

"Sister  Delia!" 

"Well,  sister,  he  is  coming.  He  is  coming  in  the  gate 
now." 

Mr.  Gilfrey,  exhibiting,  with  an  accuracy  which  follows 
premeditation,  a  collection  of  smiles,  was  shown  into  the 
room. 

"Ah,  this  is  Mr.  —  Mr.  Bonham  —  Bon-Bonlore,  yes,  yes, 
Mr.  Bonlore,"  he  said,  when,  after  greeting  the  ladies,  he 
took  Bonlore's  hand.  "Glad  to  meet  you  again,  sir;  yes, 
glad  to  meet-you  again.  Miss  Zelwick,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Reland,  "you  seem  to  be  quite  your  usual  self  this  even 
ing,  yes,  quite  your  usual  self;  and  you,  Miss  Harriet? 
Quite  well,  I  hope.  Cough  improving,  I  trust;  yes,  cough 
improving." 

Reland  said  that  she  was  quite  her  usual  self,  and  Miss 
Harriet  said  that  her  cough  was  improving. 

"Miss  Delia  is  well,  I  trust,"  said  Mr.  Gilfrey. 
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With  a  petulant  pout  Miss  Delia  said  that  she  was  as  well 
as  she  ought  to  be,  but  if  she  were  not  she  didn't  know  of 
any  one  who  would  particularly  care. 

"Oh,  we  would  all  care,"  Mr.  Gilfrey  rejoined;  "yes,  we 
would  all  care.  Your  father  is  well,  I  hope,  Miss  Zel 
wick?" 

"Quite  well,  I  thank  you." 

"Yes,  yes,  quite  well.  Very  glad  to  hear  it,  yes,  very 
glad.  A  grand  old  gentleman,  Miss  Zelwick.  Wish  the 
town  had  more  men  like  him;  yes,  wish  the  town  had  more. 
Good  men  are  passing  away;  good  boys  are  all  dead." 

"The  bad  men  are  not  passing  away,  though,"  replied 
Miss  Delia,  as  she  spitefully  snapped  her  black  eyes. 

"No,  no;  drifting  slowly,  yes,  drifting  away  slowly, 
though." 

"Too  slowly,"  said  Delia. 

"Yes,  yes,  too  slowly." 

"They  always  drift  where  they  are  not  particularly" 

"Sister  Delia!"  exclaimed  Miss  Harriet. 

"Well,  sister,  you  know  they  are." 

"Mr.  Gilfrey,  my  sister  is  a  very  wayward  child." 

"Ah,  she's  all  right,  Miss  Harriet,  quite  so,  I  assure  you, 
quite  so,  yes.  Miss  Zelwick,  as  you  are  quite  a  literary 
character,  let  me  ask  you:  Have  you  read  '  Vanity  Fair/ 
written  by  a  man  named  Thackeray?  Yes,  '  Vanity  Fair/ 
by  a  man  named  Thackeray?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  read  it  years  ago,"  Reland  answered. 

"That  so?  Well,  I  declare  !  I  got  it  several  days  ago. 
Only  cost  twenty  cents.  Very  cheap,  I  thought." 

"Too  cheap  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  copy 
right,"  suggested  Bonlore. 

"Too  cheap,  sir?  too  cheap?     How  do  you  make  that?" 

"I  mean  that  certain  American  publishers  are  robbing 
the  heirs  of  the  author." 
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"Well,  now,  that's  bad,  is  it  not?  That's  awful,  isn't 
it,  yes,  awful?  Why  don't  they  have  them  arrested?  " 

"  Because  there  is  no  international  copyright  law.  It  is 
a  shame,  a  charcoal  mark  across  the  fair  name  of  our 
country.  It  cheats  the  foreign  author,  and  tends  to  dis 
courage  American  writers  of  fiction." 

"Yes,  yes.  Well,  now,  that  is  bad.  I  have  heard  of 
several  American  authors,  though." 

"  Mr.  Bonlore,"  said  Miss  Delia,  "  will  you  walk  out  into 
the  garden  with  me?  I  want  to  show  you  some  roses." 

Bonlore  went  with  her.  Mr.  Gilfrey's  eyes  followed  the 
girl  as  she  left  the  room.  "Miss  Harriet,"  he  said,  "  I  fear 
that  your  sister  has  but  little  use  for  me,  yes,  but  little 
use." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Gilfrey,  how  curiously  you  do  judge  people. 
It  is  true  that  my  sister  is  a  wayward  girl,  but  I  have  never 
heard  her  speak  of  you  except  in  the  highest  terms." 

"  Exactly,  exactly;  yes,  exactly.  Bonlore  is  a  fine-look 
ing  man,  isn't  he?  Yes,  he  is  a  fine-looking  man.  I  would 
like  to  have  his  physical  strength.  You  have  known  him 
quite  a  while,  haven't  you,  Miss  Zelwick?" 

"No,  sir,  not  a  very  long  time." 

"No,  exactly,  not  a  long  time — a  long  time,  exactly." 

Bonlore  and  Miss  Delia  walked  in  the  garden.  The 
editor's  heart  was  sore.  That  third  picture  in  the  album 
haunted  him. 

"  This  is  an  old  Virginia  rose,"  said  Miss  Delia,  as  she 
plucked  a  flower.  "  This  bush  was  sent  us  from  our  old 
home.  It  was  a  slip  taken  from  a  bush  that  grows  near 
my  mother's  grave.  Why  do  you  look  so  forlorn  this  even 
ing?  You  ain't  half  so  entertaining  as  you  were  the 
other  time  you  were  here.  Dear  me,  what  am  I  saying? 
Perhaps  it  is  my  own  dullness.  Don't  you  think  that  I 
rattle  along  in  an  awful  manner?  " 
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"Which  question  must  I  answer  first?"  Bonlore  asked, 
smiling  upon  her  pretty  face,  a  face  upon  which  capricious- 
ness  was  painted  in  sauciest  colors. 

"  Oh,  neither  of  them,"  she  said,  folding  a  rose-leaf  and 
pressing  it  against  her  lips.  "  I  don't  know  what  I  am  say 
ing  half  the  time.  Do  you  know  that  Reland  Zelwick  is  a 
strong-minded  girl?" 

"  She  has  a  good  mind,  I  think." 

"  You  are  not  the  only  one  who  thinks  so,  either.  Mr. 
Henry  Groves  —  why,  man,  what  makes  you  blush  so  ?  " 

"I  am  not  blushing." 

"  Your  face  is  awful  red." 

"  The  sun  shining  " 

"  The  sun  is  down." 

"  True,  and  it  left  its  brightness  on  your  face." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Bonlore,  you  are  such  a  flatterer.  Well,  as  I 
started  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Henry  Groves  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  lawyers  in  St.  Louis,  even  if  he  is  a  young 
man.  Mr.  Zelwick,  while  in  St.  Louis,  became  acquainted 
with  him,  and  shortly  afterward,  when  Mr.  Groves  came  to 
this  town,  he  called  upon  Mr.  Zelwick,  saw  Reland,  and  fell 
in  love  with  her.  After  that  his  visits  were  very  frequent. 
Let  us  turn  down  this  way.  Look  at  that  snow-ball  bush. 
Doesn't  it  almost  make  you  think  that  some  one  has  thrown 
an  armful  of  January  over  the  fence?  Oh,  yes,  I  was 
telling  you  something:  Mr.  Groves,  I  could  see,  was  dead 
in  love  with  Reland.  He  is  handsome,  but  I  didn't  like 
him.  He  is  a  self-made  man.  Self-made  men  rarely  come 
from  good  families.  Every  one  thought  that  he  and  Reland 
would  marry,  and  I  believe  the  old  gentleman  thought  so, 
too;  but,  lo  and  behold !  when  Groves  asked  her,  she  de 
clined.  Groves  was  terribly  depressed,  and  came  and  told 
me  all  about  it.  He  got  down  on  his  knees,  he  said,  and 
prayed  to  her.  She  told  him  that  she  very  much  regretted 
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to  lose  his  friendship,  but  that  she  didn't  want  his  love. 
He  declares  that  she  encouraged  him,  but  I  don't  believe 
she  did.  Men  are  so  conceited.  When  a  man  loves  a 
woman  he  doesn't  see  how  it  is  possible  that  she  can't  love 
him.  There's  the  supper-bell." 

Here  and  there,  on  the  supper-table,  above  the  rim  of  a 
silver  bowl  or  basket,  gleamed  the  head  of  a  dragon.  The 
old  Kennelbrues  must  have  had  a  fondness  for  hobgoblins. 
The  china,  hand-painted  and  almost  as  thin  as  an  egg-shell, 
held  a  warm  place  in  the  affections  of  Miss  Kennelbrue. 
Once,  it  is  upon  good  authority  stated,  an  old  and  rich 
widower,  who  had,  with  many  assurances  of  success,  espoused 
the  hand  of  Miss  Harriet,  broke  a  tea-cup  which  belonged 
to  the  priceless  set.  Miss  Harriet,  with  severe  dignity  and 
a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  dismissed  the  old  gentleman,  and 
then,  not  finding  herself  sufficiently  avenged,  flew  at  a 
grinning  negro  girl  and  bumped  her  nappy  head  against 
the  wall. 

"Mr.  Bonlore,"  Gilfrey  asked,  "did  you  ever  eat  any 
frogs?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  them,"  Bonlore  answered. 

"Ugh,  the  hateful  things  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Kennelbrue. 
"I'd  rather  eat  a  lizard." 

"  Well,  now,  yes,"  Gilfrey  rejoined.  "  Rather  eat  a  lizard, 
yes,  a  lizard.  The  question  of  bringing-up  enters  largely 
into  the  matter  of  diet.  Ha,  ha,  yes.  What  do  you  think 
of  it,  Miss  Delia?" 

" Think  of  what?     Your  remark  or  a  frog?" 

"Oh,  well,  now,  as  to  that,  either  one." 

"Well,  I  would  take  the  frog,"  Delia  replied. 

"  Exactly,  exactly;  yes,  of  course.  Will  Miss  Zelwick 
favor  us  with  her  opinion  of  the  frog,  ha,  ha,  her  opinion, 
yes,  of  the  frog?" 

"  Socially,  Mr.  Gilfrey,  I  know  very  little  of  the  frog/' 
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Eeland  answered.  ' '  As  an  article  of  f ood,  however,  I  have 
found  the  frog  very  agreeable." 

"  The  things  we  eat  are  not  selected  on  account  of  their 
social  standing,"  said  Bonlore.  "  I  don't  think  I  would 
like  the  companionship  of  a  bear,  yet  his  meat  is  very  fine." 

After  supper,  Gilfrey  proposed  a  game  of  euchre.  Bon- 
lore  declared  that  he  didn't  play.  Delia  disdainfully 
asserted  that  she  despised  cards.  Reland  knew  not  enough 
of  the  game  to  render  her  a  desirable  partner  or  a  worthy 
opponent.  Gilfrey  was  very  sorry.  He  thought  that  every 
one,  except  Miss  Delia,  liked  cards.  He  and  Miss  Harriet, 
long  ago,  in  old  Virginia,  had  played  together.  Would 
Miss  Harriet,  for  the  sake  of  old  memories,  disregard  eti 
quette  and  play  with  him?  He  looked  at  her  earnestly. 
Bonlore  thought  that  he  saw  her  lip  tremble.  Yes,  she 
would  play  with  him.  They  withdrew  to  an  opposite  corner 
of  the  room,  and  for  an  hour  played  in  silence.  Oc 
casionally  they  looked  at  each  other  with  strange  intensity; 
then,  with  a  nervous  shuffle,  the  game  proceeded. 

The  information  which  Delia  had  given  Bonlore  con 
cerning  the  St.  Louis  lawyer  tended  but  little  to  relieve 
the  mind  of  the  editor.  With  merciless  reasoning  he  argued, 
deep  within  his  sore  self,  that  if  Eeland  desired  only  the 
friendship  of  a  man  so  distinguished,  how  could  she  coun 
tenance  the  love  of  a  man  who,  it  was  likely,  would  never 
win  distinction,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  man  who  had  no  money, 
and  who,  it  seemed,  could  not  cultivate  the  knack  of  ac 
quiring  an  income.  He  must  try  to  be  contented  with 
her  friendship.  He  would  not  misinterpret  her  words  of 
kindness,  nor  mistake  a  look  of  regard  for  a  sign  of  love. 
That  philosophy  which  had  so  often  upheld  him,  should 
uphold  him  now.  Looking  up  after  his  few  moments  of 
musing,  he  saw  Delia's  blazing  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 
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"Did  you  enjoy  yourself?"  Reland  asked,  when  she  and 
Bonlore  had  taken  their  leave. 

"  Yes,  very  much.  Miss  Delia  is  an  amusing  little 
creature.  v 

"  She  may  have  faults,  and  I  don't  know  but  I  like  her 
better  for  them." 

"Miss  Reland,  I  believe  that  Gilfrey  is  in  love  with  her. 
Several  times  at  the  supper-table,  I  noticed  how  affection 
ately  he  looked  at  her." 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  do  think  Miss  Harriet  is  in  love 
with  him." 

"That  may  be,  but  I  don't  think  that  he  cares  much  for 
her.  Mark  what  I  tell  you.  His  money  will  finally  dazzle 
Miss  Delia's  eyes.  She  will  marry  him." 

"Possibly.     He  is  from  Virginia,  remember." 

They  had  reached  Mr.  Zelwick's  gate. 

After  bidding  Reland  good  night,  Bonlore  looked  back, 
and  as  she  ascended  the  steps,  he  caught  in  the  moonlight 
a  parting  glimpse  of  her  beautiful  hair. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


JUST  as  Bonlore  got  off  the  train  at  Rigville,  he  heard 
some  one  sing : 

"  When  Joshua  fought  the  battle 

Of  the  Jericho — 
Sinner,  get  you  ready  for  to  go." 

It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  identity  of  the  minstrel. 
Mr.  Blahead,  having  discussed  the  science  of  medicine  in  a 
drug-store,,  and  having,  in  a  saloon,  argued  the  question 
of  human  liberty,  had  stammered  into  a  state  of  intoxi 
cation. 

"  You've  g-g-got  back,  I  see,"  said  the  printer,  approach 
ing  Bonlore. 

"Yes,  and  I  find  you  in  a  pretty  fix." 

"  That's  a  f-f-fact.  In  a  p-p-p-pretty  drunken  fix.  You 
t-t-told  me,  you  know,  to  hold  the  f-f -forms  on  the  p-p-p  — 
hold  the  forms  on  the  press  until  you  got  back.  Well,  I 
held  them  as  1-1-1-long  as  I  could  and  then  I  hired  a  nigger 
to  hold  them  as  1-1-1-long  as  he  c-c-c-could.  Then  I  locked 
the  door,  and  I  reckon  t-t-t-they  are  on  the  press  y-y-yet. 
What  did  you  bring  me  ?  " 

"I  ought  to  have  brought  you  a  cursing." 

"No,  you  o-o-o-oughtn't,  for  if  I'd  known  you  were  com 
ing  back  s-s-s-so  unexpect-unexpectedly,  you  wouldn't  h-h- 
have  found  me  d-d-drunk.  I  would  have  sobered  up  be 
fore  you  got  here.  I've  got  ac-acquainted  with  five  hun 
dred  niggers  since  you  left  here,  and  the  f-f -f -five  hundred 
niggers  that  I  got  acquainted  with,  all,  with  one  or  two  ex 
ceptions,  g-g-g-got  acquainted  with  me  ! " 

"Give  me  the  office  key." 
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"Here  it  is,  in  just  as  g-g-good  condition  as  it  w-w-w- 
was  when  you  left  here  the  other  d-d-day." 

"  Now  go  away.     I  don't  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"  Why,  d-d-d-do  I  disgust  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  you  do." 

"  That's  what  I  w-w-w-was  afraid  of  all  along." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt  it  has  weighed  very  heavily  upon  your 
mind." 

"When  J-J- Joshua  f-f-f  —  never  heard  that  s-s-s-song, 
did  you  ?  " 

"  Blahead,  go  away  somewhere  and  lie  down.  When  you 
get  sober,  I  want  to  see  you  on  business." 

"Those  are  the  k-k-kindest  words  Fve  heard  since  the 
b-b-b-bloody  insurrection.  I'll  go.  Nigger,  nigger,  nigger  ! " 
He  .had  turned  to  an  old  negro  who  was  standing  on 
the  railroad  platform  :  "  Say,  one  m-m-m-more  souse  in  the 
bayou  would  have  m-m-made  midnight  out  of  you,  wouldn't 
it?" 

"Talkin'  ter  me,  sah?"  the  old  negro  asked. 

"Yes,  that's  w-w-w-what  I  am  doing." 

"Dat's  what  yer's  tryin'  ter  do,  yer'd  better  say.  Better 
not  be  wastin'  yo'  mouf  wid  me,  man.  I  doan  say  much, 
but  what  I  does  say  is  mighty  loud,  you  heah  me  ? " 

"Blahead,"  Bonlore  called,   "leave  that  old  man  alone." 

"All  ri-ri-right.  When  Joshua  fought  the  battle  of  the 
Jericho" He  went  away  singing. 

In  the  office  Bonlore  found  everything  just  as  he  had  left 
it.  During  his  absence  not  a  line  of  type  had  been  set. 
Under  different  circumstances  this  would  have  been  greatly 
annoying,  but  as  Bonlore  did  not  intend  to  issue  another 
edition  of  the  Back-Log  in  Kigville,  he  could  easily  excuse 
the  neglect.  When  Blahead  became  sober  he  thought  that 
he  had  done  Bonlore  an  irreparable  injury.  He  declared 
that  he  ought  to  go  off  somewhere  and  hang  himself,  vow- 
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ing  that  a  man  who  would,  by  neglect,  allow  a  great  news 
paper  to  fall  into  the  grave,  was  not  worthy  to  associate  with 
men  of  even  ordinary  ability  and  limited  financial  resources. 
He  was  too  much  of  a  man  and  hugged  the  truth  in  an  em 
brace  too  fond  to  admit  of  a  denial  that  he  had  been  drunk. 
He  knew  of  men,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
administration,  who  denied  that  they  had  been  perceptibly 
influenced  by  liquor,  but  it  was  not  his  nature  to  deceive 
any  one.  If  Bonlore  said  the  word  he  would  go  away  and 
make  his  home  among  illicit  distillers,  where,  free  from 
temptation,  he  would  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
blind  and  hampered  sobriety. 

When  Blahead  had  concluded  his  harangue,  a  perform 
ance  which  lasted  at  least  half  an  hour,  Bonlore  laughed  so 
heartily  that  the  printer  was  astonished. 

"That's  all  right,  Blahead.  Don't  let  it  worry  you  any 
longer." 

"Yes,  b-b-b-but  we'll  have  to  miss  an  issue,  and  that  will 
—  t-t-t-that  will  ruin  the  p-p-paper  among  the  advertisers." 

"The  Back-Log  shall  never  again  be  issued  in  Kigville. 
Let  me  tell  you  why  I  have  so  readily  excused  the  wrong, 
which,  if  certain  arrangements  hadn't  been  made,  might 
have  almost  ruined  my  paper." 

He  then  explained  his  plan.  Blahead  was  enthusiastic. 
If  any  man  believed  that  he  was  not  a  good  foreman  of  a 
daily  paper,  let  the  doubting  citizen  ask  Bone  Smith  and 
Shorty.  He  would  not  get  drunk,  that  is,  at  times  when 
he  had  work  to  do;  he  would  only  get  reasonably  "full" 
during  a  "lay-off." 

"You  must  remember,  Blahead,  that  there's  no  foolish 
ness  about  a  daily  paper. " 

"  That's  w-w-w-what  I  have  often  r-r-r-remarked.  If  you 
didn't  leave  me  I  n-n-n-never  would  get  d-d-d-drunk.  As 
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the  titled  yap  in  the  tower  re-r-r-remarked,  I  prithee, 
gentle  —  I  p-p-prithee,  gentle  keeper,  stay  by  m-m-me." 

"I  know  you  are  a  competent  man.  There's  no  doubt 
about  that." 

"  Ask  Hicks  and  Bone  S-S-Smith." 

"  Never  mind  about  Hicks  and  Bone  Smith.  Now,  let 
me  see.  We  must  get  out  a  circular  and  send  a  copy  to 
each  one  of  our  subscribers.  Every  subscription  must  be 
made  good.  The  material  has  not  been  paid  for,  and  of 
course  it  still  belongs  to  the  enterprising  men  who  could 
not  get  along  without  a  newspaper.  Til  have  to  borrow 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  but  I  can't  borrow  it  in  this 
town." 

The  circular  created  a  sensation,  not  that  any  one  was 
particularly  sorry  to  lose  the  Back-Log,  but  that  every  one 
speculated  concerning  the  cause  of  the  removal.  The  shoe 
maker  said  that  the'  thing  had  starved  to  death.  The 
blacksmith  declared  that  Bonlore  "wa'n't  no  writer,  no 
how."  The  lawyers  affirmed  that  a  paper  which  had  paid 
so  little  attention  to  the  bar  could  not  be  expected  to  live. 
The  doctors  declared  that  its  neglect  of  the  medical  pro 
fession  was  shameful.  Many  of  the  wise  men  said  that  Ab 
Green's  wit  made  the  editor  ashamed  of  himself,  and  that 
he  could  not  long  remain  in  a  town  where  such  stinging 
shafts  of  satire  were  fired  at  him. 

Bonlore  sat  alone  in  the  office.  Snodon,  the  sheriff, 
entered. 

"  Say,  how's  this?    I  see  that  you  air  goin'  to  leave  us." 

"Yes.     Have  a  seat." 

The  sheriff  sat  down,  took  off  his  hat,  and  clasped  his 
hands  back  of  his  head. 

"Wall,  I  reckon  that  little  trouble  betwixt  us  will  be 
drapped  now,  won't  it?" 
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"I  am  not  going  so  far,  Mr.  Snodon,  that  I  can't  reach 
you  with  a  long  stick/' 

"Now,  look  a  here,"  said  the  sheriff,  unclasping  his  hands 
from  the  back  of  his  head  and  shoving  them  into  the 
pockets  of  his  trousers,  "you  air  goin'  to  leave  this  county, 
an'  therefore  won't  have  no  interest  in  our  affairs.  Let's 
call  the  thing  square." 

"I'll  agree  to  no  compromise,  Mr.  Snodon." 

"You  air  the  spitefulest  feller  I  ever  seen.  Anybody 
else  would  let  the  thing  go.  You  air  powerful  full  of 
spite." 

"It's  not  spite." 

"What  is  it?" 

"Principle." 

"Foolishness,  that's  what  it  is." 

"All  right;  have  it  your  way." 

"Wall,  I  tell  you  now,  it  won't  do  me  no  harm,  Mr.  Bon- 
lore." 

"  Possibly  not,  but  it  will  do  me  the  good  of  expressing 
what  I  think." 

"  Wall,  now,  when  it  comes  down  to  that,  you  can  express 
what  you  think  in  a  mighty  little  space." 

"It  will  require  very  little  space  to  express  what  I  think 
of  your  character,  let  me  tell  you." 

"  Say,  you've  settled  with  your  boardin'-house  man, 
haven't  you?" 

"He  is  satisfied." 

"But  thar's  one  man  that  ain't  satisfied  by  a  long  shot. 
The  man  Jackson  you  borrowed  that  gun  from  when  we 
went  airter  the  robbers.  The  britch  was  shot  off,  you  ricol- 
lect,  an'  when  you  flung  it  down  you  never  tuck  it  up  no 
more.  Your  horse  come  back  all  right,  but  ef  I  hadn't 
f  otch  your  saddle  in  the  wagon  along  with  Wells,  you  would 
had  it  to  pay  for.  Jackson  is  might'ly  stirred  up  about  that 
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gun.  He  says  it  was  worth  twenty  dollars.  I  saw  him 
yistidy  an'  he  told  me  that  he  didn't  'low  to  be  imposed  on. 
Now  jist  let  our  little  difference  of  opinion  drap,  an'  I'll 
make  it  all  right  with  him." 

"You  are  very  kind." 

"Oh,  I  allus  help  a  friend  outen  a  diffikilty." 

"An  admirable  trait  of  character,  surely,  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  misunderstanding  somehow.  Potts  brought  the  gun 
in  the  wagon,  and  a  carpenter  that  owed  me  an  advertising 
bill  re-stocked  it.  Mr.  Jackson  told  me  that  he  was  thor 
oughly  satisfied." 

The  sheriff  arose,  took  up  his  hat,  turned  it  round  and 
round,  put  it  on  his  head,  shoved  it  back  defiantly,  and 
said: 

"  Thar's  a  lie  out  somewhar  an'  I  am  goin'  to  hunt  it  up." 

"  Don't  put  yourself  to  any  trouble,  Snodon.  It  has  been 
found." 

"You  don't  'sinuate  that  I  have  lied,  do  you?" 

"  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  insinuate.  I  simply  say  that  you  have 
lied." 

"  Bonlore,  that's  pretty  hard  to  take." 

"Don't  take  it,  then." 

"  If  it  wa'n't  for  the  comin'  'lection  I'd — well,  I'll  see  you 
again." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  see  me  now?" 

"Never  mind;  I'll  'tend  to  my  business,  thank  you." 

Mr.  Snodon  withdrew.  Meeting  a  friend,  shortly  after 
he  left  the  office,  the  sheriff  said: 

"Come  mighty  nigh  havin'  a  row  jist  now." 

"Who  with?"  the  friend  inquired. 

6 '  Oh,  nobody  in  particular.  That  fellow  Bonlore,  and  I 
can  whale  him  the  best  day  he  ever  seen,  an'  he  knows  it. 
I  wa'n't  in  the  army  fur  nuthin'.  I  accused  him  o'  bein'  a 
straight-out  Eadical,  an'  he  didn't  deny  it.  I  made  him 
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acknowledge  that  thar  air  too  many  Democrats  in  this  county 
for  him." 

"Put  it  on  him,  did  you?" 

"Put  it  on  him?    Well,  I  should  say  so." 

He  saw  Bonlore  approaching,  and,  with  a  quick  change 
of  manner,  said: 

"All  the  indications  p'int  to  a  June  rise.  The  ground's 
full  o'  water,  an'  ef  the  river  gits  up,  w'y " Bonlore 


"  Put  it  on  him?  You  ought  to  have  been  thar.  I'll  be 
blamed  if  I'm  goin'  to  let  no  man  run  over  me.  Well,  so 
long."  . 

There  were  many  good  people  in  Eigville  who  regretted 
the  removal  of  the  Back-Log.  Prominent  among  them 
were  several  Jewish  "dealers  in  general  merchandise." 
Although  there  is  a  great  outcry  against  him,  yet  the  Jew 
does  much  toward  the  building-up  of  the  country  town. 
He  is  a  close  dealer,  and  hesitates  not  to  force  the  execution 
of  a  "  cut-throat  mortgage "  on  the  crop  of  a  shiftless 
customer,  yet  in  this  his  actions  are  not  so  far  removed 
from  the  mild  procedure  of  the  "Gentile  gentleman "  who 
takes  a  widow's  last  cow  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  small 
debt.  The  Jew  is  a  factor  of  civilization.  In  an  almost  un 
broken  forest  he  builds  a  "shanty,"  and  opens  a  stock  of 
goods.  Other  adventurers  follow  him;  and,  a  few  years 
later,  where  his  "shanty"  once  stood,  there  stands  a  spacious 
brick  building.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  public 
school  system;  he  believes  in  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
law. 

When  Bonlore  and  Blahead,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
persons  who  felt  kindly  disposed  toward  them,  stood  on  the 
platform  of  the  railroad  station,  the  village  wit  came  over 
to  discharge  a  few  shafts  of  sarcasm.  During  the  forenoon 
the  wit  had  been  observed  strolling  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
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town,  kicking  a  stump  here  and  turning  over  a  log  there, 
and  it  was  afterward  supposed  that  on  this  occasion  he  was 
looking  for  arrows  of  satire  which,  in  times  past,  he  might 
have  aimlessly  discharged,  and  which  might  have  fallen  in 
the  neighborhood. 

"Wall,  er  good-by,  if  you  call  this  gone,"  said  the  wit. 
The  self-appointed  committee  on  departure  stepped  back 
and  allowed  the  wit  to  step  forward.  There  is  nothing 
more  admirable  than  these  little  bits  of  respect.  Respect 
is  ever  due  to  a  great  mind,  but,  like  many  other  just  debts, 
payment  is  sometimes  too  long  deferred. 

Bonlore  did  not  reply.  The  wit,  repeating  the  question, 
addressed  Blahead. 

"Did  you  hear  me  c-c-c-call  it  gone? " 

"No,  never  hearn  you.  Why  don't  you  split  your  tongue, 
so's  you  can  1'arn  how  to  talk  ?  " 

The  crowd  laughed.  One  man  remarked:  "Fll  be 
bound  Ab  will  say  suthin'  when  nobody  else  can." 

"Don't  w-w-w-want  to  talk,"  Blahead  replied.  "Fd 
rather  be  a  s-s-stammering  pig  than  a  d-d-d  —  than  a  did- 
amed  fool,  any  time." 

"  Got  you  that  time,  Ab,"  remarked  a  bystander. 

"Not  much  he  didn't.  Say,"  again  turning  to  Blahead, 
"which  would  you  rather  do  or  ride  on  a  slide?  " 

The  crowd  roared.  The  wit  knew  that  he  was  reinstated. 
He  never  made  a  failure  when  he  reached  back  into  the 
tool-chest  of  Time  and  took  out  an  old  "  saw." 

Fortunately,  the  train  was  not  late.  The  wit  shook 
hands  with  Bonlore,  but  Blahead  was  loftily  ignored.  When 
the  train  departed,  Mr.  Green  took  off  his  white  cotton  hat, 
waved  it  exultantly,  struck  a  goods- box  with  it,  and  ex- 
claimed  : 

"Now,  by  jings,  1  reckon  they  call  that  gone!" 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  BEGnTNTN"G  OF  THE  STRUGGLE. 

T  ITTLE  EOCK  was  "papered"  with  the  prospectus  of 
I  j  the  Back-Log.  Agents,  to  solicit  subscriptions  and 
advertisements,  were  sent  throughout  the  town.  Politi 
cians  who  had  failed  to  find  favor  with  the  other  newspapers 
importuned  Bonlore  to  follow  their  advice.  A  number  of 
generous  business  men  came  forward  and  subscribed  money 
to  assist  in  starting  the  enterprise.  Never  before  had  Bon- 
lore  found  himself  so  busy.  Blahead  devoted  his  energies 
to  the  perfecting  of  typographical  arrangements.  So  keenly 
alive  to  duty  was  he  that  when  his  old  friend  and  standard 
of  reference,  Bone  Smith,  came  into  the  office  and  asked 
him  to  go  out  and  take  a  drink,  he  firmly  declined.  The 
allied  efforts  of  Shorty  and  Hicks,  strange  to  relate,  failed 
to  move  him,  but  one  morning  when  he  was  found  asleep 
on  a  bundle  of  paper,  it  was  strongly  suspected  that,  the 
night  before,  he  had  taken  a  few  drinks  with  Tom,  a  few 
drinks  with  Dick  and  a  few  drinks  with  Harry. 

At  first,  before  the  business  men  subscribed  so  liberally, 
Bonlore  set  out  upon  the  cheerless  errand  of  attempting  to 
borrow  a  few  hundred  dollars.  He  doubted  not  that  Mr. 
Zelwick  would  accommodate  him,  but  he  felt  a  just  deli 
cacy  in  appealing  to  the  old  gentleman.  He  went  to  Gil- 
frey's  bank.  Gilfrey  was  found  in  a  little  room,  back  of 
his  business  office.  The  place  was  dingy.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  files  of  yellow  papers.  Turning  in  a  screak 
ing  chair,  Gilfrey  looked  at  Bonlore,  and,  without  arising, 
said  : 

"  Well,  sir,  what  can  I  do  for  you?  " 
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Bonlore  thought  that  it  was  possible  that  Gilfrey  did  not 
recognize  him. 

"  My  name  is  Bon  "  - 

"Yes,  yes,  exactly.     What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"  I  am  just  about  to  start  a  daily  paper  in  this  town, 


"  Bad  venture,  bad  venture,  yes,  exactly."" 

"  I  see  you  are  very  busy,  Mr.  Gilfrey?" 

"  Exactly.  Section  three  hundred  and  ninety-four,"  he 
mumbled,  turning  to  his  desk. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Gilfrey,"  said  Bonlore. 

"How  are  you  —  oh,  yes,  exactly.     Good  morning." 

Colonel  Silvan,  when  the  editorial-room  had  been  ar 
ranged,  began  work  with  an  ardor  akin  to  excitement. 
He  soon  had  a  mass  of  manuscript  which  must  have  em 
braced,  in  comment,  the  entire  circuit  of  the  world.  He 
entertained  no  doubt  of  the  Back-Log's  success.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  an  abundance  of  manuscript  could  not  fail  to 
settle  the  question  of  prosperity.  Bonlore,  though  deter 
mined,  was  not  so  hopeful;  but  he  believed  that  if  a  good 
start  could  be  made,  and  that  if  every  man  performed  his 
duty,  a  fair  measure  of  success  would  not  be  an  extravagant 
expectation.  A  good  start,  though,  was  the  difficult  point. 
The  business  men  were  disposed  to  be  liberal,  and  many  of 
them  paid  their  subscriptions  in  advance;  still,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  had  not  been  raised.  At  night,  when 
Bonlore  went  to  bed,  there  lay  down  beside  him  an  old  and 
withered  man  —  despair;  but  at  morning  when  he  awoke  he 
found  a  bright  and  blooming  boy  —  hope.  One  evening, 
while,  deep  in  the  meditation  of  humiliating  disappointment, 
he  strolled  along  a  quiet  street,  some  one  addressed  him. 
He  turned  about  and  saw  Mr.  Zelwick  approaching. 

"Isn't  your  health  good?"  Mr.  Zelwick  asked,  when, 
after  a  pleasant  exchange  of  cordial  words,  they  together 
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walked  slowly  in  the  direction  which  Bonlore  had  been  pur 
suing.  "You  don't  seem  to  be  well." 

"  Yes,  physically  I  am  in  excellent  health." 

"Why  haven't  you  been  up  to  see  us?" 

"  Because  I  have  been  so  worried  recently  that  I  would 
have  been  a  dull  guest,  indeed." 

"How  are  you  progressing?" 

"  Slowly,  if  at  all.  I  have  met  with  several  disappoint 
ments  since  I  came  down." 

"Financially?" 

"Yes,  sir.  The  merchants  have  been  liberal,  but  I 
haven't  raised  money  enough." 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  to  me?" 

"Because  I" Bonlore  hesitated. 

"  Because  what?    Out  with  it." 

"  I  don't  know  unless  it  was  because  I  thought  you  would 
assist  me.  It  is  humiliating  to  be  assisted.  We  turn  with 
more  pride  from  some  one  who  has  refused  us  than  we  do 
from  some  one  who  has  gladly  extended  the  hand  of  help." 

"  Foolishness.  Now  let  me  tell  you  what  I  purpose  to  do : 
I  will  put  five  hundred  dollars  into  the  Back-Log,  but  with 
this  understanding,  that  it  shall  draw  no  interest,  and  that 
it  shall  never  be  refunded  until  the  paper  is  a  pronounced 
success." 

"Suppose  it  should  never  be  a  success?" 

"  No  matter.  Come  up  to  the  house,  and  I  will  give  you 
a  check  for  the  money.  Come  on;  no  foolishness." 

Mr.  Zelwick  acted  as  if  he  were  the  favored  one.  In  the 
manner  of  making  this  generous  offer  there  was  not  even 
the  faintest  trace  of  that  pride  which  Bonlore  had  seen  him 
assume  with  so  assertive  a  dignity.  He  would  not  listen 
to  the  editor's  words  of  gratitude.  '  Upon  reaching  the 
house,  they  went  into  the  library.  Bonlore  was  thrilled 
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every  time  he  heard  footsteps  in  the  hall.  Just  as  he  put 
the  check  into  his  pocket,  the  supper-bell  rang. 

"We  are  just  in  time/'  said  Mr.  Zelwick.     "Come." 

Bonlore  glanced  into  the  parlor  as  he  passed  the  door, 
glanced  at  the  head  of  the  stairway,  and  then  he  looked 
straight  before  him  into  the  dining-room.  Ellis  ran  to 
meet  him.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  wagon.  Bonlore  took 
the  boy  in  his  arms  and  lifted  him  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Hoo  wee,  I'm  heap  higher  than  you,  gramper !  Put  me 
in  my  place." 

"There  you  are,"  said  Bonlore,  as  he  placed  him  in  his 
chair. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Bonlore,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  draw 
ing  out  a  chair.  "Reland  is  out,  visiting.  She  stays  so 
close  at  home  that  I  am  glad  when  she  does  go  away, 
although  I  sadly  miss  her.  Mandy,"  he  continued,  ad 
dressing  the  mulatto  girl,  "pass  the  rolls.  Look  at  you, 
Ellis,  spilling  your  milk  all  over  the  table.  Bonlore,  I  have 
faith  in  your  enterprise.  I  always  had  faith  in  physical 
energy  and  mental  ability,  both  of  which  qualities  you 
possess." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  good  opinion,  although  I  am  com 
pelled  to  differ  from  it.  Even  failure  is  not  altogether 
worthless.  It  opens  a  man's  eyes  to  his  own  lack  of  ability. 
It  teaches  him  to  place  upon  himself  a  truthful  estimate." 

"Your  view  is  philosophical  at  least,"  the  old  man  re 
plied,  and  then  added:  "If  a  man  evinces  good  sense  in 
conversation,  why  can't  he  evince  good  sense  in  action,  since 
action  is  but  the  execution  of  thought?" 

"It  seems  reasonable  that  he  should,  Mr.  Zelwick,  but 
action  does  not  necessarily  follow  thought.  Reading  stimu 
lates  thought,  but  it  does  not  stimulate  action.  The  man 
of  even  ordinary  intelligence,  if  he's  a  reader  of  good 
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books,  expresses  himself  well;  still  his  actions  may  never 
meet  with  success." 

"Bonlore — the  butter,  Mandy — I  have  never  before 
seen  a  man  who  so  persistently  argued  against  himself.  I 
should  think  that  after  awhile,  employing  energy  against 
energy,  you  would  wear  your  energies  out.  You  fight  your 
self." 

"Yet  my  determination  is  never  broken." 

"Which  shows,  my  dear  sir,  a  fine  strength  of  will 
power." 

"I  hope  so." 

"I  know  so." 

After  supper  Mr.  Zelwick  and  his  guest  went  into  the 
library  and  smoked  the  long-stem  pipes.  The  clock  struck 
nine.  Keland  had  not  returned.  Once  the  gate-latch 
clicked,  and  Bonlore  felt  the  blood  mounting  to  his  face. 

"Keland  will  not  be  home  to-night,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick. 

Bonlore's  face  burned.  He  thought  that  the  old  gentle 
man  had  discovered  his  anxiety.  Another  hour  was  spent 
in  conversation,  or,  rather,  the  time  was  mainly  consumed  by 
Mr.  Zelwick,  who  delivered  a  metaphysical  discourse.  He 
quoted  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Bacon.  Arising  in  his  impres 
sive  pride,  and  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fireplace,  he 
alternately  posed  on  his  heels  and  toes.  When  he  had  con 
cluded,  Bonlore  said  : 

"Now,  Mr.  Zelwick,  allow  me  to  apply  a  bit  of  your  own 
philosophy,  or,  rather,  to  make  a  remark  similar  to  one 
which  you  made  at  the  supper-table.  You  wondered  why 
a  man  who  can  talk  with  sense  can  not  act  with  sense. 
Now,  I  wonder  why  a  man  who  can  talk  so  entertainingly 
cannot  write  with  equal  entertainment." 

"Bonlore,  your  point  of  order,  as  they  say  in  political 
assemblies,  is  well  taken.  But  writing,  sir,  is  a  knack;  talk 
ing  is  an  endowment.  In  talking  I  am  at  home,  but  in  writ- 
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ing  I  am  in  a  strange  place;  one  is  freedom,  the  other  is 
restraint;  but  when  you  ask  me  why,  I  cannot  tell  you.  It 
must  be,  though,  that  reading  has  endowed  me  with  talk 
ing,  but  has  not  given  me  the  knack  of  writing." 

Bonlore  took  his  leave.  Mr.  Zelwick  accompanied  him 
to  the  gate  and  cordially  shook  his  hand.  The  night  was 
beautiful  and  still.  Eose-bushes,  heavy  with  the  sentiment 
of  June,  and  wet  with  the  sweet  moisture  of  a  moon-lighted 
night,  drooped  over  the  garden  fences.  The  mocking-bird, 
sleepless  creature,  sang  to  his  mate,  who,  quiet  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  cares  of  approaching  maternity,  sat 
on  her  nest.  While  Bonlore  was  walking  in  the  suburbs, 
loth  to  quit  an  atmosphere  which  breathed  into  his 
soul  a  promise  of  coming  tranquillity,  he  heard  some 
one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  exclaim  : 

"Well,  take  care  of  yourself.  What?  Fourche  Dam? 
Oh,  I've  got  that  foul.  Much  obliged  to  you  for  bringing 
me  in.  Good  night." 

A  wagon  rolled  away.  The  speaker,  Mr.  John  McAmle, 
crossed  the  street  and  stopped  under  a  gas-lamp.  Bonlore, 
not  caring  to  be  disturbed,  was  thinking  of  turning 
away,  when  the  politician  called  : 

" Say,  officer,  is  everything  quiet?" 

"I  am  not  an  officer,  John,  but  everything  seems  to  be 
quiet." 

"Bonlore,  by  the  deuce,  how  are  you!"  exclaimed  the 
candidate  for  county  judge,  advancing  quickly  and  grasp 
ing  the  editor's  hand.  "You  are  the  very  man  I  wanted  to 
see,  blamed  if  you  ain't.  I've  been  out  in  the  country  three 
or  four  days,  and  am  just  getting  back.  Silvan  told  me 
that  you  were  going  to  move  your  paper  down  here.  Dev 
ilish  glad  of  it.  I've  been  leggin'  for  you  out  in  the 
country,  and  let  me  tell  you  :  together  we  can  sweep  the 
whole  business." 
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"How  are  you  getting  along  with  your  canvass,  John?" 

' '  Sit  down  here/'  said  the  candidate. 

They  seated  themselves  on  the  curbstone. 

"How  am  I  getting  along,  did  you  ask?  How  am  I  get 
ting  along?  How  would  you  expect  John  Me  Anile  to  get 
along?  Fve  just  about  choked  the  dog  to  death,  that's  how 
I  am  getting  along.  Lock  has  virtually  give  the  thing  up. 
We  met  in  a  crowd  out  here  at  Pendleton's  store,  and  I  tore 
him  all  to  pieces.  Got  the  laugh  on  him  every  time. 
Chawed  him  —  I  chawed  him  till  he  couldn't  rest.  Talk 
about  beating  a  man  like  that ! " 

"~BQ  a  pretty  hard  matter,  I  should  think." 

"Hard  matter?  Call  an  impossibility  a  hard  matter, 
hah?" 

"Very  few  men  can  accomplish  an  impossibility." 

"  Now  you're  shoutin'.  By  the  way,  I  am  as  hungry  as  a 
wolf.  While  I  was  down  in  the  country  an  old  fellow 
brought  in  a  bear  that  he  had  killed  in  a  canebrake.  I've 
got  a  slice  of  that  bear  right  here,  and  if  you'll  go  to  my 
room  with  me,  I'll  kindle  up  a  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we'll  have  a  supper  that  is  a  supper." 

"I'm  not  hungry,  John,  but  I'll  go  with  you." 

"  Come  ahead,  then.  Bet  when  you  smell  this  meat  you'll 
forget  having  eat  anything  for  a  week." 

Every  article  of  furniture  in  McAmle's  room  occupied  its 
accustomed  place.  The  candidate  explained  that  house 
keeping  was  a  science  and  that  cookery  was  an  art,  both  of 
which  he  had  mastered,  the  same  as  he  had  mastered  the 
details  of  a  political  campaign. 

"See  this?"  said  McAmle,  arising  red  from  the  exertion 
of  blowing  the  fire,  and  pointing  to  something  which  he  had 
placed  on  the  table.  "  That's  a  corn  dodger.  Brought  it 
along  with  me.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  corn 
dodger  and  bear  meat.  That  sort  of  diet  would  make  the 
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livin'  skeleton  so  fat  that  he'd  lose  his  situation.  Now,  let 
me  see.  How  would  a  cup  of  coffee  strike  you?" 

"  I  don't  care  for  it." 

"  It's  just  as  well,  I  reckon,"  added  McAmle,  taking  an 
oyster-can  from  the  box  shelf,  "  for  I  haven't  got  any.  You 
know  that  feller  Ladrain?  He's  workin'  against  me.  Un 
principled  scoundrel  as  ever  lived.  I  don't  like  to  get  into 
a  row  with  him  at  present,  for  it  would  raise  considerable 
talk,  but  I'll  get  even  with  him.  I'll  see  that  he  don't  get 
back  in  the  council.  Wants  to  go  to  the  legislature,  too,  I 
believe,  but  I  reckon  we'll  see  about  that.  Saw  Mrs.  Silvan 
the  other  day.  Happiest  woman  you  ever  did  see.  Gee 
whiz!  that  stove  hook  is  as  hot  as  the  devil  himself." 

"Burn  yourself?" 

"Burn  myself!"  McAmle  exclaimed,  rubbing  his  hand. 
"I  reckon  I  did.  Hadn't  burnt  me  I  wouldn't  knowed  it 
was  hot.  Now  I'll  proceed  to  put  a  piece  of  Mr.  Bruin  on 
the  coals.  Read  a  good  many  books,  don't  you?" 

"Not  a  great  many." 

"Now  I'll  set  the  table.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
bookish  man  is  a  bore.  You  happen  to  be  an  exception. 
He's  always  got  the  thoughts  of  somebody  else  and  never 
has  none  of  his  own.  The  fellers  that  take  the  world  on 
the  hip  and  shake  her  till  she's  blue  around  the  gills  ain't 
book  men.  How  a  man  can  throw  his  time  away  readin* 
one  of  these  fool  novels,  is  something  I  don't  understand. 
Haven't  gained  nothin'  after  you've  read  one.  Smell  that 
steak?  Regular  calacanthus!  Won't  you  draw  up?" 

"  No,  Mac,  I  don't  care  for  anything." 

" Ain't  got  the  blues,  have  you?  Something  I  don't 
know  nothin'  about.  This  is  what  I  call  livin'  high.  Wish 
you  had  been  down  in  the  country  with  me.  You  would 
have  throwed  up  both  hands  and  acknowledged  that  John 
Me  Anile  is  the  boss.  When'll  your  paper  come  out  ?  " 
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"Few  days  from  now." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it.     Give  it  to  me  red-hot.     When  I  get 
in  I  won't  forget  you.     County  printing  understand." 

"I  can't  afford  to  take  sides  in  the  race,  John." 
'  "Not  takin'  sides  at  all.  Wouldn't  ask  you  to  do  that. 
Thing's  all  one  way,  and  there  ain't  but  one  side.  Let  me 
tell  you  something  right  here.  This  is  the  blamedest  town 
you  ever  saw.  A  Little  Eock  politician  would  work  his 
grandfather.  Don't  you  let  them  fellers  git  around  you, 
now  —  don't  you  do  it.  When  they  come  around,  just  say, 
'  Gentlemen,  put  up.'  That'll  settle  it.  They  don't  want 
to  pay  anything.  Good  Democrats?  —  oh,  of  course. 
They'll  tell  you  how  they  stood  up  and  fought  the  carpet 
bag  ring.  That's  all  very  well,  but  newspaper  men  are  the 
very  fellows  that  oughtn't  to  feel  so  particularly  grateful, 
for  one  of  the  very  first  things  that  the  Democrat  legislature 
done  was  to  shut  the  papers  out  of  advertisin'  delinquent 
lands.  The  very  men  that  had  worked  for  the  party,  you 
see,  was  floored.  Of  course  the  Republicans  stole  a  good 
deal  of  money  from  the  State,  but  they  kept  things  lively, 
and  circulated  dollars  where  the  Democrats  show  up  cents." 

<(  People  can  well  afford  to  spend  money  that  don't  be 
long  to  them,  John." 

"And  if  everybody's  benefited,  I  say  let  them  spend  it. 
What?  you  going?    Won't  you  stay  all  night?  " 

"No,  thank  you." 

"Well,  goodnight." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   PAPER   COMES   OUT. 

THE  Back-Log,  seven-column  folio  in  size,  made  its 
appearance.  It  was  neatly  printed  and  attractively 
written,  and  was  received  with  a  favor  that  could  not  fail 
to  prove  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  enterprise,  and 
especially  so  to  the  man  who  had  in  hope  conceived  its  ex 
istence,  and  who  had  in  anxiety  seen  it  enter  into  the  strug 
gle  of  life.  Bonlore  was  the  managing  editor,  the  city 
editor  and  the  reporter.  He  employed  a  bookkeeper, 
but  was  his  own  business  manager.  He  rapidly  became 
acquainted  with  the  people.  Little  Eock,  he  discovered, 
was  peculiarly  cosmopolitan.  Within  a  few  squares  the 
man  from  New  England,  the  man  from  Germany,  from  old 
England,  Wales,  and,  it  seemed,  men  from  everywhere 
transacted,  with  more  or  less  success,  the  business  which 
had  called  forth  their  energies  and  their  daily  departures 
from  truth.  At  every  turn  could  be  seen  the  feeble  strug 
gle  of  old  things  that  were  passing  away,  and  on  every  hand 
could  be  seen  new  things  which,  in  lack  of  reverence  and 
in  seeming  vandalism,  had  gained  a  foothold.  It  was  a  town 
of  old  paint  and  of  new  whitewash;  but  stately  buildings, 
erected  by  vigorous  hands,  showed  that  the  city  had  taken 
a  second,  if  not  a  third,  determination  to  grow.  Men  of  a 
former  generation  lamented  the  ruin  which  had  come  on 
the  unhallowed  wings  of  iconoclastic  years;  men  of  a  new 
generation,  who  had  come  from  distant  places,  grumbled 
because  the  State  had  not  fulfilled  its  business  promises. 
The  old  society  declared  that  the  new  was  a  mushroom; 
the  new  society  swore  that  the  old  was  ignorant  preten 
sion.  Both  opinions  were  more  or  less  correct. 
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"Well,  how  are  we  getting  along?"  Colonel  Silvan  one 
day  asked  of  Bonlore,  when  the  manager  had  come  into  the 
editorial  room  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  matter  which 
Silvan  had  written. 

"  Doing  very  well." 

"Have  we  passed  the  anxious  point?" 

"No,  not  yet." 

The  Colonel  looked  up  in  astonishment.  Then  he  glanced 
at  several  sheets  of  manuscript  that  lay  on  the  table. 

"I  hope  that  my  writing  has  pleased  the  people?" 

"Oh,  yes,  everybody  seems  to  be  pleased." 

"I  know  that  your  work  is  popular,  Bonlore,  for  the  ex 
changes  have  begun  to  copy  it,  and  if  mine  pleases  the 
people  I  don't  see  why  we  should  be  anxious." 

"It  is  not  the  writing  alone  that  makes  a  paper,  Colonel. 
The  brightest  publications  sometimes  fail." 

"Here  is  a  strange  thing  to  me,"  said  Silvan.  "I  devote 
a  great  deal  of  thought  to  every  editorial  I  write,  yet  I  no 
tice  that  many  of  your  articles  are  reproduced  while  even  a 
slight  reference  is  rarely  made  to  mine." 

"  That  is  easily  enough  explained,  Colonel.  You  write 
opinion  ;  I  write  incident.  You  consult  policy  ;  I  embel 
lish  facts.  Every  editor  has  an  opinion  of  his  own  and 
would  rather  express  it  than  to  copy  the  opinion  of  another 
man." 

"  Yes,  but  I  see  that  a  great  many  editors  hold  the  very 
same  opinions  that  I  do." 

"Very  true;  but,  instead  of  bodily  copying  your  opinions 
and  giving  our  paper  credit,  the  absorbing  fellows  re 
write  them  and  send  them  out  as  original  thought.  Say, 
this  long  article  on  the  tariff  " 

"Yes,  I  have  just  finished  it." 

"  Where  did  you  get  your  idea  ?" 

"Why,  I  have  been  studying  the  tariff  for  years." 
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"  Of  course,  but  you  didn't  originate  the  idea?" 

"  Oh  well,  coming  down  to  that,  nobody  originates  a  fun 
damental  idea  of  government." 

"  If  he  should  do  so  now,  he  would  be  regarded  as  an  agi 
tator.  I  don't  want  this  tariff  article.  Not  that  it  falls 
short  in  doctrine  or  in  expression,  but  for  the  reason  that 
it  won't  interest  our  readers.  The  tariff  is  a  dull  subject. 
Statesmen  fail  to  invest  it  with  entertainment  for  the  com 
mon  people  ;  that  is,  except  at  times  when  the  question 
enters  into  a  national  campaign.  Confine  yourself,  as  you 
mainly  do.,  to  lively  topics  of  to-day — things  that  this  very 
hour  renders  important." 

"  You  are  right,  Bonlore  ;  you  are  right.  I  see  what  your 
aim  is,  and  I  shall  keep  its  accomplishment  always  in  view. 
Hello,  come  in,  John." 

Mr.  McAmle  entered  the  room.  Lifting  up  his  coat-tails, 
he  seated  himself  on  a  corner  of  the  table  and  then  re 
marked  : 

"  You've  got  a  rattling  good  place  here,  Bonlore.  Must 
cost  you  considerable  rent." 

"  No,  I  get  it  at  a  very  reasonable  rate." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it.  I  have  just  come  in  from  Eoland  Town 
ship.  Never  saw  the  like  in  my  life.  Everybody's  stirred 
up.  Old  man  Blodgett  —  well,  he's  the  boss  of  that  neigh 
borhood —  offered  to  bet  a  cow  and  a  calf — a  Jersey  cow — 
that  they  couldn't  beat  me.  '  Wy,  gentlemen/  said  he, 
( the  thing  is  dead  open  and  shut.  The  dog  is  dead,  and 
his  name  is  Lock.'  Oh,  yes,"  continued  McAmle,  com 
placently  swinging  one  leg,  "the  trees  and  bushes  out  there 
wave  in  my  favor.  Talk  about  beating  a  man  like  that, 
Bonlore  I  Do  you  think  that  a  man  who  is  already  elected 
can  be  beat  ?  " 

"  Not  unless  he  is  counted  oat.'9 

"  Well,  you're  shoutin'  now  that  they  ain't  goin'  to  count 
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me  out.  I  don't  belong  to  that  weak-kneed  set.  When 
John  McAmle  flops  his  arms  and  crows  like  a  rooster,  the 
guinea  chicken  hops  down  off  the  grind-stone  and  flies  over 
the  fenced  I  was  talkin'  to  that  stutterin'  feller  —  what's 
his  name?  Blahead,  that's  it;  you  are  right,  that's  it  — 
and  if  he  was  a  voter  here,  you  bet  I  would  get  him.  Pretty 
sensible.  Say,  Bonlore,  now  that  you've  got  the  thing 
running  pretty  well,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  the  right 
sort  of  a  caper  to  give  me  a  little  shot  ?  " 

' ( What  is  the  use,  Mac  ?    You  say  you  are  already  elected. " 
"Of    course   I  am.     Haven't    disputed    that,   have   I? 
Elected  as  sure  as  a  gun's  iron." 

"Then  why  do  you  want  a  little  shot?  " 
"  My  dear  man,"  said  McAmle,  getting  off  the  corner  of 
the  table,  and  placing  one  hand  on  Bonlore's  shoulder, 
"  you  haven't  been  in  politics  as  long  as  I  have.  After 
you've  got  people  you  want  to  hold  'em.  Ain't  that  so, 
Silvan?" 

The  Colonel  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  people. 
McAmle  continued: 

"I've  got 'em,  and  now  I  want  to  hold  'em.  Lock  is 
workin'  like  a  convict." 

"Thought  he  had  virtually  given  up  the  race,"  Bonlore 
replied. 

"Oh,  well,  he  has,  for  that  matter.  Just  say  in  the 
paper  —  it  won't  take  five  minutes — that  John  McAmle, 
the  tax-payers'  man  for  county  judge,  paid  us  a  pleasant 
call,  or  that  John  McAmle  has  just  returned  from  Eoland 
Township,  and  will  be  elected.  You  know  how  to  fix  it  up. 
Wish  I  had  a  newspaper.  I'd  show  you  how  to  warm  up 
things." 

"I  can't  commit  the  paper,  Mac." 

"Damn  it,  man,  I  don't  want  you  to  commit  the  paper. 
Can't  commit  a  paper  when  a  thing's  all  one  way,  can  you?" 
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"Yes;  that  makes  no  difference.  How  will  this  do, 
printed  as  a  personal  ?  " 

Bonlore,  turning  to  the  table,  wrote  the  following  : 
"  John  McAmle,  a  prominent  candidate  for  county  judge, 
has  just  returned  from  the  country.  He  is,  as  ever,  con 
fident  of  success." 

"That's  it!"  exclaimed  McAmle,  when  Bonlore  had  read 
the  item.  "  W'y,  sir,  if  I  could  write  that  way,  I  wouldn't 
have  the  office.  Well,  I  must  go.  Say,  I  expect  Lock  will 
be  around  to  see  you.  Ah,  but  he's  a  schemer.  He'll  want 
a  notice  in  the  paper,  but  I  wouldn't  give  it  to  him,  blamed 
if  I  would.  I  despise  to  see  a  man  all  the  time  trying  to 
work  somebody.  So  long,  gentlemen." 

"Silvan,"  said  Bonlore,  turning  to  the  Colonel  when 
McAmle  was  gone,  "here  are  ten  dollars.  I  would  have 
given  you  more  Saturday  evening, but  I  couldn't  raise  it." 

"My  dear  sir!"  exclaimed  the  Colonel  as  he  took  the 
money,  "  do  you  want  to  overwhelm  me  with  kindness? 
Bemember  what  you  have  already  done  for  me." 

"  Never  mind  remembering  anything,  Colonel,  except 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  business  that  we  hope  to  make 
a  success.  Here  is  something  I  wish  to  say.  We  are  op 
posed  to  any  measure  tending  toward  a  repudiation  of  the 
State  debt." 

"That  is  a  good  principle,  Bonlore,  but  a  majority  of 
our  people  are  in  favor  of  repudiation,  or,  rather,  some 
measure  forever  prohibiting  the  payment  of  certain  bonds." 

"Yes,  I  know  that,  and  with  equal  truth  you  might  say 
that  many  of  them  are  in  favor  of  repudiating  their  indi 
vidual  debts." 

"You  are  right,"  rejoined  the  Colonel,  as  he  tore  a  wrap 
per  from  an  exchange;  "you  are  right." 

When  Bonlore  went  down  to  the  business  office  he  found 
Ladrain  sitting  in  his  chair.  The  city  councilman  did  not 
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vacate  the  seat  when  the  editor  entered.  When  an  ignorant 
ruffian  is  elected  to  office  he  thinks  that  he  is  elevated  to 
privileges  which  a  gentleman  would  not  assume. 

"How're  you?"  said  Ladrain,  nodding  his  head  and  lift 
ing  one  corner  of  his  mouth  in  a  ragged  attempt  at  a  smile. 

Bonlore  spoke,  and,  after  surveying  the  man  with  a  look 
that  almost  any  one  would  have  understood,  seated  him 
self  on  a  high  stool. 

"Gittin'  along  putty  well?" 

"Yes,  doing  very  well." 

"I  thought  the  shebang  would  have  busted  before  now." 

"No  doubt  you  thought  so  if  you  thought  at  all.  Let 
me  have  that  chair,  will  you?" 

Ladrain  arose,  and  Bonlore  sat  down.  Ladrain  stepped 
up  to  the  bookkeeper  and  began  to  look  over  the  books. 

"Here,    Ladrain,  don't    interrupt    that    young    man." 

Ladrain  moved  away,  seated  himself  on  the  high  stool, 
and,  in  turning,  made  the  revolving-top  screak. 

"Stop  that!"  Bonlore  demanded.  "You  make  me 
nervous." 

Ladrain  stopped.  Bonlore  took  up  a  pencil  and  attempted 
to  write,  but  so  annoyed  was  he  that  he  turned  to  Ladrain 
and  rather  sharply  asked: 

"Have  you  any  business  with  me?" 

"Not  in  particular,"  he  answered,  making  the  stool  screak 
again.  "'Lowed  I'd  drap  in  to  see  you.  Wanted  to  sorter 
see  how  you  stood.  The  boys  say  I'd  make  a  putty  good 
member  o'  the  legislature.  W^hat  do  you  think  about  it?" 

"I  don't  think  anything  about  it,"  Bonlore  replied. 

"  'Lowed,  as  this  was  a  new  thing,  you  mout  want  to 
stand  in  with  the  fellows,  an'  I  didn't  know  but  you  mout 
give  me  a  lift." 

"Go  away;  I'm  busy." 

"Don't  want  my  influence,  then?" 
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<f  No,  and  I  don't  want  your  company." 

"Want  me  to  get  out,  I  reckon?" 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  want." 

"Beckon  I  ken  git  out,"  he  replied,  getting  off  the  stool 
and  shambling  toward  the  door.  When  he  had  passed  out 
from  behind  the  counter  he  placed  his  arms  on  the  railing, 
looked  threateningly  at  Bonlore,  and  said: 

"  You  ain't  seen  the  last  o'  me." 

"Fm  afraid  not." 

Ladrain  shuffled  to  the  door,  then  turned  and  said: 

"The  man  that  knows  how  to  put  up  bricks  knows  how 
to  far  'em  down.  You  ain't  seen  the  last  o'  me." 

"I  am  afraid  not,  I  tell  you,"  Bonlore  rejoined. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

" THUMB   HAND    SIDE." 

BONLORE  and  Blahead  boarded  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Gainsley.  She  was  called  the  widow  Gainsley,  not  be 
cause  her  husband  was  dead,  but  because  death  would  have 
been  better  for  him;  not  particularly  on  account  of  his  wife, 
but,  to  some  extent,  because  he  was  a  feeble  and  demented  old 
man.  The  Gainsleys  had  come  from  Kansas,  and  the 
"  widow,"  whose  education  had  been  neglected,  or,  rather, 
had  never  been  attempted,  often  spoke  in  lamentable  com 
ment  of  the  ignorance  which  she  found  in  the  South.  She 
had  married  Gainsley  for  his  money,  and,  naturally  enough, 
was  much  disappointed  when  she  found  that,  instead  of 
possessing  money,  he  was  still  unable  to  pay  the  undertaker 
who  had  buried  his  former  wife.  A  little  girl  came  and 
attempted  to  bless  the  disappointed  marriage,  but  soon 
passed  away.  The  old  man's  mind  went  away  with  her. 
All  day  Gainsley  would  sit  by  the  fire-place.  When  Bon- 
lore  and  Blahead  first  entered  the  room,  he  looked  up,  and, 
addressing  the  editor,  said: 

"How  tall  are  you?" 

"Six  feet  three  inches." 

Then,  looking  at  Blahead,  he  asked: 

"Where  you  from?" 

"  Philade-d-d-elphia." 

The  old  man  made  no  reply,  but,  placing  his  elbows  on 
his  knees  and  leaning  his  chin  on  his  clasped  hands,  re 
turned  to  his  wonted  gaze  into  the  fire-place. 

Every  day  when  Bonlore  and  Blahead  came  to  their 
meals,  the  old  man  would  repeat  his  questions.  Mrs.  Gains- 
ley  said  that  just  before  meal-time  he  would  grow  restless, 
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but  when  the  editor  and  the  printer  came  and  answered  his 
questions,  he  became  calm  again.  Blahead  printed  a  num 
ber  of  cards,  divided  into  two  classes.  One  class  bore  the 
words:  "Six  feet  three  inches."  The  other  class  con 
tained  this  announcement:  "Philadelphia." 

"What  are  these  for?"  Bonlore  asked,  when,  one  day 
just  before  reaching  their  boarding-house,  the  printer  gave 
him  a  package  of  cards. 

"  They  are  to  s-s-save  trouble  and  expense." 

"  Oh,  I  wouldn't  treat  the  old  man  that  way." 

"  It  w-w-won't  hurt  him,  and  in  f-f-fact  I  think  that  this 
d-d-d  —  think  that  this  distinction  is  due  him." 

"All  right;  the  distinction,  as  you  term  it,  may  amuse 
him." 

When  the  questions  were  asked,  and  when  the  cards  had 
been  delivered,  the  old  man,  after  looking  first  at  one  card, 
then  at  the  other,  shambled  to  the  mantelpiece  and  put 
them  under  the  clock.  After  this  his  inquiries  ceased,  but 
when  the  newspaper  men  entered  the  room  where  he  sat  he 
would  hold  out  his  hand,  and,  receiving  the  pieces  of  paste 
board,  would  put  them  away.  Some  one,  in  dusting  the 
mantelpiece,  brushed  off  some  of  the  cards.  The  old  man 
wept  bitterly  until  his  property  had  been  restored  to  the 
proper  place,  and  even  then  he  moaned  until  he  was  assured 
that  all  the  cards  had  been  found,  and  that  none  of  them 
were  injured. 

Among  the  men  who  boarded  at  Mrs.  Gainsley's  was  a 
steamboat  pilot  named  Fred  Hamlin.  His  head  was  large 
and  shapely;  his  eyes,  wide  open,  seemed  never  to  wink. 
Bonlore  thought  that  Hamlin  was  the  most  uncommunica 
tive  man  he  had  ever  met.  The  pilot  would  sit  down  at 
table  without  speaking  a  word,  eat  without  saying  any 
thing,  and  would  then  silently  leave  the  house.  His  face 
was  so  strong  with  an  expression  of  intelligence  that  several 
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times  Bonlore  attempted  to  engage  him  in  conversation, 
but,  aside  from  making  laconic  answers  to  direct  questions, 
he  said  nothing.  He  was  so  silent  that  Blahead  called  him 
the  cemetery. 

One  day  at  dinner  Mr.  Hamlin,  who  was  usually  very 
prompt,  was  somewhat  late.  When  he  entered  the  dining- 
room  he  surveyed  the  table  and  said: 

"  Playing  the  full  limit.  ,JVish  I  had  myself  and  six- 
bits." 

He  took  up  a  napkin,  spread  it  on  a  chair,  and  sat  down. 
Everybody  was  surprised.  Mrs.  Gainsley  looked  at  him  in 
astonishment.  Hamlin  nodded  at  her  and  said: 

"  That's  all  lost  on  me.     Give  me  something  to  eat/' 

"W'y,  Mr.  Hamlin,  what's  the  matter  with  you?" 

(( If  you  don't  write,  love,  send  the  money.  Thumb  hand 
side;  door  opens  where  you  go  in." 

"You  are  drunk,  that's  what's  the  matter  with  you." 

"You  flatter  me.     Wah,  Lord  a  massy !" 

"I  wish  you" 

"Thumb  hand  side." 

"Would" 

"Door  opens  where  you  go  in.  Let's  all  take  a  drink . 
Old  splutterer,"  he  said,  addressing  Blahead,  "properly 
approached,  take  a  drink?  I  should  sesso,  wah,  Lord  a 
massy!  What  chance  have  we?  Game's  closed.  Fine 
man — with  a  copper." 

"I'm  not  a  f-f-fine  man  with  a  c-c-copper,"  replied  Bla 
head.  "I  haven't  g-g-g-got  a  copper." 

"I  should  sesso.     Game's  closed." 

He  arose>  took  up  a  silver  cake-basket,  put  it  on  his  head, 
and,  despite  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Gainsley,  walked  off. 
Shortly  afterward  Bonlore  met  Hamlin  on  the  street  and 
asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  the  basket. 
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"  Say  nothing,"  Hamlin  answered.  ' '  Lord  a  massy,  what 
chance  have  we  ?  Properly  approached,  take  a  drink  then  ?" 

Bonlore  went  with  him  into  a  saloon.  Hamlin  took  out 
a  large  pocket-knife,  slammed  it  on  the  bar  and  said  : 

"  Straight  goods  under  peculiar  circumstances.  What'll 
you  take,  Bonhirer?" 

"I  don't  care  for  anything." 

"I  should  sesso.     Wah,  Lord  a  massy  !" 

He  took  a  drink  and  demanded  his  change.  During  the 
forenoon  he  had  exchanged  knives  for  drinks,  and,  having 
just  given  a  large  knife,  wanted  a  small  one  in  "change." 

"  Hamlin,  Mrs.  Gainsley  is  very  much  concerned  about 
that  basket." 

"She  natters  me.  Wish  I  had  myself  and  six-bits. 
What  chance  have  we  ?  Game's  closed.  I'm  a  lady,"  he 
declared,  and  pulling  up  the  legs  of  his  trousers,  and  imi 
tating  a  woman  crossing  a  muddy  street,  he  walked  out. 
A  man  standing  near  asked  Bonlore  if  he  was  very  well 
acquainted  with  Hamlin. 

"  No,  not  very.  He  is  so  silent  when  sober  that  it  is  al 
most  impossible  to  get  acquainted  with  him." 

"  I  have  never  met  such  another  person,"  continued  the 
man  as  he  poured  out  enough  whisky  to  cover  a  piece  of 
lemon  in  his  glass.  "  He  is  one  of  the  best  pilots  on  the 
Arkansas  Eiver.  He  never  drinks  a  drop  while  at  work, 
but  sometimes,  when  he  lays  off,  he  gets  on  a  spree.  Then 
his  tricks  begin.  Nothing  that  he  can  carry  away  is  safe, 
but  when  he  gets  sober,  he  remembers  everything  and  pays 
for  it.  It  is  a  wonder  he  hasn't  been  killed. " 

Hamlin  re-entered  the  saloon.  Approaching  a  stylishly 
dressed  man  who  was  taking  a  drink  at  the  bar,  he 
lifted  up  the  skirt  of  the  stranger's  broadcloth  coat,  wiped 
his  mouth  on  it  and  said. 

"If  you  don't  write,  love,  send  the  money." 
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"Damn  your  soul  \"  the  stranger  exclaimed;  "III  maul 
you  for  that  if  it  costs  me  my  life." 

Hamlin,  remarking  that  he  was  hungry  for  a  fight,,  took 
off  his  coat.  The  stranger  snatched  off  his  coat  and  began 
to  roll  up  his  sleeves. 

"I  never  fight  without  a  referee/' said  Hamlin,  taking 
up  his  coat  and  walking  away.  The  insulted  man,  after 
raving  furiously,  retired  ;  and  Hamlin's  biographer,  turning 
to  Bonlore,  continued : 

"  One  of  his  favorite  tricks,  when  he  sees  a  man  smoking 
a  cigar,  is  to  ask  him  for  a  light.  He  takes  the  cigar,  puts  it 
in  his  mouth  and  makes  off.  With  all  his  foolishness  he  is  a 
sensible  man,  is  liberal,  and  is  as  tender-hearted  as  a  child. 
Won't  you  have  something?  No?  Well,"  he  added,  ad 
dressing  the  bar- tender,  "  give  me  a  sour  toddy.  This 
beats  any  town  in  the  world,  Mr.  Bonlore.  I  have  never 
been  introduced  to  you,  but  I  have  for  some  time  known 
you  by  sight.  There  is  no  place  in  the  South  —  here's 
hoping  "  (taking  his  drink)  —  "  where  whisky  has  ruined 
so  many  bright  minds.  It  must  be  the  climate.  Northern 
men  come  down  here  and  go  into  business.  At  first 
they  are  disgusted  with  the  whisky-drinkers,  but  after 
awhile  —  after  drinking  ginger  ale  and  soda  water  —  they 
begin  to  take  a  little  whisky  because  they  feel  bad,  and 
pretty  soon  they  begin  to  take  a  little  more  because  they 
feel  worse.  Well,  I  must  go." 

"He's  got  no  right  to  talk  about  other  people  drinking 
whisky,"  said  the  bar-tender,  when  a  look  through  the  door 
way,  which  the  swinging  shutter  chopped  into  glimpses, 
assured  him  that  the  man  was  not  within  hearing.  "  Sev 
eral  years  ago  he  was  a  sober  man,  but  he  kills  a  lot  of  it 
now." 

"Who  is  he?"  Bonlore  asked. 

"His  name  is  Bicknell.     They  "tell  me  that  he  is  throw- 
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ing  himself  away  on  account  of  a  young  lady  here  in 
town." 

Bonlore  remembered  the  name.  He  was  the  man  who 
Reland  Zelwick  said  had  been  rejected  by  Delia  Kennelbrue. 
Just  as  the  editor  turned  to  go,  Bicknell  reappeared. 

" Give  me  another  sour  toddy/'  said  he.  "I  don't  feel 
very  well  to-day.  The  world  don't  know  what  trouble  a 
man  sees.  I've  got  to  stop  this  business.  Say,  was  I 
very  full  last  night?  " 

"  Pretty  full,"  the  bar-tender  answered. 

"Well,  blamed  if  I  care.     It  all  goes  in  a  life-time." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

JERRY    CAVELY. 

of  the  Ashmond  County  train-robbers  had  been 
JL  killed;  two  had  been  captured,  tried  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged  on  the  20th  of  June.  Jerry  Cavely,  the  leader, 
and  a  boy  named  Joseph  Moss,  were  to  be  used  in  illustrat 
ing  the  criminal  chapter  of  the  law.  From  all  parts  of  the 
State  the  Governor  had  been  implored  to  commute  the  boy's 
sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life,  the  petitioners  urging 
that  his  extreme  youth  would  render  the  execution  of  the 
death  sentence  mercilessly  unjust;  but  the  stern  executive 
invariably  replied  that  the  law  had  been  violated,  and  that 
while  his  heart  was  touched  by  the  appeals  for  mercy,  yet 
his  duty  to  the  State  would  not  allow  him  to  stretch  forth 
the  hand  which  human  sympathy  begged  him  to  extend. 

Bonlore  went  to  Rigville  to  report  the  hanging.  The 
town  was  crowded  with  people  from  all  parts  of  the  county. 
Old  men  and  old  women,  young  men  and  girls  —  children, 
babies  —  had  come,  on  horseback  and  in  wagons.  Some  of 
them  had  come  so  great  a  distance  that  to  make  the  journey 
had  required  several  days,  and  had  enforced  the  necessity 
of  camping  on  the  roadside.  The  day  was  intensely  hot. 
The  cry  of  the  lemonade-vendor,  the  neighing  of  horses 
and  the  voices  of  the  negroes  that  had  ginger-cakes  for 
sale  kept  up  a  confusing  din.  The  court-house,  whither 
the  prisoners  had  been  taken  to  prepare  for  death,  was  sur 
rounded  by  a  large  body  of  militia.  Bonlore  gained  ad 
mission  to  the  room  where  Cavely  and  the  boy  were  con 
fined. 

" Hello/'  said  Cavely.  "Still  in  the  newspaper  busi 
ness?" 

182 
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"You  remember  me,  do  you?" 

"Yes,  I  remember  your  face.  Where  is  that  stuttering 
fellow  that  said  he  had  his  hands  up  ?  Would  like  to  see 
him,"  Cavely  continued  when  Bonlore  had  answered  his 
question.  "I  would  have  stopped  and  talked  to  him  that 
night,  but  I  was  rather  pressed  for  time.  Being  pressed 
for  time  caused  me  to  take  the  watches,"  he  added,  with  a 
broad  smile.  "I  recognized  you  during  our  little  brush, 
and  could  have  shot  you  when  you  were  standing  by  that 
burning  stump." 

"I  am  a  thousand  times  obliged  to  you,"  Bonlore  re 
plied,  in  a  voice  of  earnest  gratitude.  "Very  few  men 
would  have  been  so  generous,  Mr.  Cavely." 

"It  wasn't  generosity." 

"Why  didn't  you  shoot  me,  then?" 

"Because  my  pistol  snapped." 

"Oh,  I  see." 

"Yours  didn't  snap,  however,"  said  Mr.  Cavely.  "You 
sliot  me  in  the  arm." 

"Hope  I  didn't  hurt  you  very  much." 

"Not  very  much,  but  you  convinced  me  that  it  was  time 
to  stand  aside  and  let  some  one  else  come  to  the  front." 

"  Mr.  Cavely,  you  seem  to  be  an  intelligent  man,"  Bon 
lore  remarked,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "and" • 

"I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  It  has  been  said 
a  number  of  times  lately.  You  are  going  to  ask  why  I 
didn't  exercise  my  sense  and  keep  out  of  this  business.  It 
is  easily  explained.  About  five  years  ago  I  owned  a  little 
farm  in  Missouri.  I  was  comfortably  situated  and  was  con 
tented.  One  day  I  won  fifty  dollars  on  a  horse  race.  Sev 
eral  days  afterward  I  won  two  hundred.  That  settled  it. 
I  thought  that  I  needn't  work  any  more,  and  I  began  to 
follow  the  races,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  didn't  have  a 
dollar.  I  sold  my  farm  and  kept  on  betting.  Lost  every- 
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thing,  and  then,  driven,  as  I  thought,  by  a  necessity  which 
recognized  no  right  of  ownership,  I  robbed  a  store.  Since 
then  I  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  As  for  myself,  I  don't 
care  much,  but  to  think  that  I  have  drawn  my  poor  nepliew 
into  this  thing" 

"  Uncle  Jerry,"  interposed  the  boy,  looking  up  from  a 
Bible  which  he  was  intently  reading,  "  I  don't  want  you  to 
talk  that  way.  I  needn't  have  gone  into  it  unless  I  wanted 
to.  I'll  stand  it  like  a  man.  I  never  was  afraid  to  go  where 
you  went." 

"I  know  that,  Joe." 

"  Well,  then,  don't  say  anything." 

"I  can't  help  it  when  I  think  of  that  letter." 

"What  letter?"  Bonlore  asked. 

"  This  one,"  the  boy  answered,  taking  a  letter  from  his 
pocket  and  handing  it  to  Bonlore. 

Bonlore  made  in  his  note-book  the  following  copy  of  the 
tear-stained  lines: 

"  MY  Poon  LOST  BOY— This  is  Sunday.  The  sun  is  shining,  and  the  honey 
suckle  at  the  end  of  the  porch  perfumes  the  house.  My  God !  to  think  that  this 
is  the  last  letter  1  shall  ever  write  to  my  son  —  my  youngest,  my  baby.  Oh,  it 
is  like  murdering  a  child.  Only  last  week,  it  seems,  I  carried  you  in  my  arms. 
This  week  you  are  to  be  hanged.  It  will  kill  me,  darling.  I  cannot  again  look 
my  neighbors  in  the  face.  I  have  been  unable  to  repay  the  money  I  borrowed 
and  sent  to  you ;  so  the  old  farm  will  be  sold  next  week.  I  will  not  long  need 
a  roof  over  me.  The  old  apple  tree  in  the  corner  of  the  yard  will  shelter  me. 
You  have  sinned,  my  precious,  but  you  have  been  sinned  against;  but  tell 
brother  Jerry  that  I  forgive  him.  Merciful  Lord !  my  son  and  my  brother  to  be 
hanged  at  once !  Joe,  don't  despair.  Let  the  love  of  the  Savior  enter  your 
heart.  I  feel  that  He  has  forgiven  you.  Oh,  some  people  may  have  told  you 
that  there  is  no  hereafter,  but  don't,  oh,  don't  believe  them.  Believe  your  old 
mother,  my  child.  Jesus  never  deserts  a  poor,  weak  mortal.  Bad  men  may 
never  feel  His  presence,  but  your  poor  old  mother  sees  His  glorious  face.  I  send 
the  little  Bible  that  you  gained  as  a  prize.  Good-by.  May  God  in  his  mercy 
save  your  soul.  From  your  mother,  ELIZABETH  Moss." 

Two  ministers  of  the  gospel  entered  the  room.     Bonlore, 
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after  shaking  hands  with  Cavely  and  the  boy — whom  he 
saw  through  a  mist — withdrew.  As  he  was  walking  along 
the  street,  some  one  seized  him  by  the  arm.  He  was  con 
fronted  by  Mrs.  Potts. 

"Whar's  Lit  Potts?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know." 

"  Don't  you  lie  tome!" 

" I  really  don't  know." 

"  Ain't  you  seed  him?" 

"I  have  not." 

"I  b'lieve  you  air  lyin'  to  me.  I  b'lieve  you've  got  him 
hid  out  summers.  I  never  seed  the  like  sence  the  day  I  was 
born'd  to  die.  We  got  here  jest  a  while  ago.  We  was  a 
little  late,  for  we  had  to  s'arch  •'round  the  neighborhood  to 
find  somebody  that  wa'n't  comin'.  Wanted  to  leave  the 
chillun  with  'em.  I  never  could  enjoy  myself  when  thar 
was  a  passul  o'  chillun  a-taggin'  airter  me.  Lit  give  me  the 
slip  jest  now,  an'  it  won't  be  good  for  him,  nuther.  Ain't 
you  lyin'  to  me?" 

"I  am  not,  Mrs.  Potts." 

"Wall,  ef  you  air  an'  I  find  it  out  it  won't  be  good  for 
you.  Didn't  you  go  'way  from  my  house  an'  talk  about 
me?" 

"I  have  never  said  anything  to  your  discredit." 

"Don't  you  lie  to  me." 

"I  won't." 

"Go  find  Lit  Potts." 

"I  don't  know  where  to  look." 

"Wall,  ef  you  don't  I'll  go  to  the  hangin'  with  yon." 

"I'll  look  for  him,  Mrs.  Potts." 

"See  that  you  do.  I'll  bruise  round  here  till  you  come 
back.  Tell  him  that  his  hoss  is  sick.  That'll  fetch  him." 

Bonlore  set  out  to  execute  the  commission.  Hearing  the 
wailings  of  a  fiddle  issuing  from  a  clapboard  "  doggery,"  he 
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entered  the  place.  Mr.  Litmore  Potts — Lit  for  short — sat 
on  a  box,  handling  the  excruciating  instrument.  The  room 
was  pretty  well  crowded  with  men  more  or  less  drunk,  the 
more,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  being  somewhat  in  the  ascend 
ancy.  Mr.  Potts,  yielding  to  a  general  clamor  for  "Nigger 
on  the  Wood-pile,"  had  begun  to  sound  the  first  notes  of 
that  stirring  piece  of  music  when,  in  lifting  his  chin  to  re 
adjust  the  fiddle,  he  caught  sight  of  Bonlore.  A  strict 
observance  of  etiquette  prevented  his  greeting  the  editor 
with  a  demonstration  that  would  have  interfered  with 
the  progress  of  the  tune,  so,  with  a  good-humored  nod 
and  with  a  wink  which  conveyed  the  intelligence  that  he 
had  passed  his  fifth  "whisky  straight,"  Mr.  Potts  proceeded 
with  the  rendition  of  the  well-known  but  much  abused 
"nigger."  When  he  had  sounded  the  last  wail  he  handed 
the  fiddle  to  a  man  whose  long  yellow  hair  and  brown  jeans 
appearance  indicated  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
musical  mysteries  of  the  instrument,  grasped  Bonlore's 
hand,  and  swore  that  he  had  not  seen  so  much  fun  since 
the  bell-cow  fell  off  the  bluff ;  and  in  recognition  of  the 
familiar  expression  the  crowd  laughed  uproariously.  Potts 
asked  Bonlore  if  he  were  still  a  bachelor,  and,  upon  receiv 
ing  an  affirmative  answer,  seemed  to  be  much  grieved. 

"  Oh,  you  oughter  git  married,"  said  Mr.  Potts.  "  Thar 
ain't  nothin'  that  builds  a  man  up  so  fast.  These  boys  all 
know  what  I  was  before  I  married.  Didn't  amount  to 
much,  did  I,  Gabe  ?  "  he  added,  appealing  to  the  yellow- 
haired  man  who  had  taken  the  fiddle.  Gabe  unhesitatingly 
answered  that,  previous  to  marriage,  Mr.  Potts  had  not 
amounted  to  much. 

"  Gittin'  rich  down  at  the  Rock,  I  reckon,"  said  Mr.  Potts. 
"  Wall,  they  ken  all  go  thar  that  wants  to  an'  git  rich,  but 
as  for  me,  I'd  ruther  breathe  the  free  a'r  o'  the  country." 
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Bonlore  said  he  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Potts  outside.  Mr. 
Potts  accompanied  him. 

"I  saw  your  wife  just  now,  and  she  wants  you." 

"Well,  ain't  she  a  honey,  eh  ?  " 

"  She  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  you,"  Bonlore  continued. 

"  Oh,  she's  allus  askin'  about  me.  Thinks  so  much  o* 
me  that  she  is  afeard  for  me  to  git  outen  her  sight.  She's 
jest  as  foolish  about  me  now  as  she  was  when  we  was  fust 
married.  Let's  go  in  an'  hear  some  o'  that  good  fiddlin'." 

"Your  wife  said  something  about  your  horse  being  sick." 

"She  did!"  Potts  exclaimed.  "Wall,  I've  got  to  see 
about  that.  Come  on." 

When  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  horse  was  tied, 
they  found  Mrs.  Potts  sitting  on  a  log.  She  arose,  bowed 
with  mock  dignity  to  the  editor,  and  then  seized  her  hus 
band  and  shook  him. 

"  Don't,  mother;  confound  it,  don't !"  Mr.  Potts  expostu 
lated.  e<  Don't  carry  on  this  way.  Them  folks  over  yan- 
der  air  all  lookin'  at  you.  Damn  it,  Sue,  I  kain't  put  up 
with  your  foolishness.  Turn  me  loose." 

"Lit  Potts,"  she  snapped,  releasing  him,  "you  oughter 
be  strung  up  along  with  them  other  fellers." 

"  What  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  You  ain't  done  nothin'  that  you  oughter  do,  an'  you've 
done  a  plague-taked  sight  o'  things  that  you  oughtenter 
do.  Ain't  you  been  a-drinkin'  ?  " 

"I  ain't  tetched  a  drap." 

"Ain't  he  been  drinkin'?"  she  asked,  turning  fiercely 
upon  Bonlore. 

"  I  haven't  seen  him  drink  anything." 

"Don't  you  lie  to  me  !  You  can  go  on  about  your  busi 
ness  now.  Lit  Potts,  you  stay  here  an'  go  to  the  hangin' 
with  me." 

"Mother" 
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"Hush  yonr  mouth." 

A  few  moments  afterward,  Bonlore  looked  back  and  saw 
Mrs.  Potts  shaking  the  miserable  captive. 

There  was  a  sudden  commotion  in  the  crowd.  The 
militia,  in  open  ranks,  had  formed  on  each  side  of  the 
walk  between  the  court-house  door  and  the  court-yard  gate. 
The  arrival  of  a  covered  wagon,  which  had  been  stopped 
near  the  gate,  caused  the  commotion.  Every  one  was  on 
the  tip-toe  of  eagerness  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  prisoners. 
Women,  in  disgusting  curiosity,  crowded  men  aside.  Men, 
in  shameless  lack  of  consideration  for  the  " gentler"  sex, 
elbowed  women.  Children,  neglected  by  their  parents,  and 
almost  squeezed  to  death  by  the  senseless  mob,  shrieked  in 
anguish,  but  they  awakened  no  sympathy,  drew  no  atten 
tion.  A  wild  shout  arose.  The  sheriff  appeared  in  the 
door- way  of  the  court-house.  Quickly  surveying  the  crowd, 
he  stepped  down  and  slowly  walked  toward  the  wagon. 
Then  came  several  deputy  sheriffs,  walking  on  each  side  of 
Cavely  and  the  boy.  The  sheriff,  Mr.  Snodon,  acted  as 
though  the  proudest  day  of  his  life  had  come.  The  pris 
oners  were  assisted  into  the  wagon.  Cavely,  looking  at  the 
rope  which  bound  his  arms,  and  then  at  the  rope  which 
held  the  arms  of  the  boy,  solemnly  remarked  : 

" It's  a  shame  to  put  so  big  a  rope  on  so  small  a  boy." 

The  wagon  moved  away,  the  militia  marching  on  each 
side  of  it.  Snodon,  mounted  on  a  capering  horse,  pre 
ceded  the  law's  cavalcade  of  mock  solemnity.  Eecognizing 
Bonlore,  the  sheriff  waved  his  hand  at  him  and  said: 

"I  haven't  hearn  from  you  yit." 

Bonlore  replied.     "No,  but  you  shall." 

The  scaffold  had  been  erected  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
railroad  track.  Hundreds  of  men  and  boys  took  lofty 
positions  among  the  branches  of  neighboring  trees.  The 
sun  was  merciless  in  his  intensity.  The  air  was  thick  with 
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dust.  A  dog,  more  sensible  than  many  a  human  being 
present,  trotted  away  from  the  scene  and  lay  down  in  the 
shade.  Without  a  tremor  of  fear,  Cavely  and  the  boy 
ascended  the  scaffold.  A  railroad  train  rushed  past.  The 
engineer  waved  his  handkerchief. 

"Look  at  that  woman,"  some  one  said  to  Bonlore,  point 
ing.  "  Hasn't  she  got  better  sense  than  to  stand  there  in 
the  sun  with  that  little  baby?  " 

"It  appears  not/'  the  editor  answered. 

The  child  cried  in  a  weak  voice.  The  woman  gazed  in 
tently  at  the  fumbling  preparations  on  the  scaffold.  The 
trap  fell.  People  groaned.  The  woman  looked  down  at 
her  child  and  shrieked.  The  little  thing  was  dead. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

FISH   THAT   PULLED. 

Q LOWLY  but  steadily  the  Back- Log  continued  to  gain 
O  ground.  It  is  human  nature  to  assist  the  vigorous;  and 
the  business  men,  observing  Bonlore's  tireless  energy,  and 
recognizing  his  earnestness  and  integrity,  not  only  continued 
to  advertise,  but  gave  him  much  of  their  job  work.  Bla- 
head  observed  strict  sobriety — while  on  duty,  but  occa 
sionally  he  sang,  with  that  energy  which  nearly  always 
accompanies  a.  tuneless  voice,  a  song  in  commemoration  of 
Joshua's  achievement  at  Jericho.  Silvan's  face  no  longer 
bore  the  imprint  of  intemperance;  nor  was  his  house  sur 
rounded  by  the  ruin  which  at  one  time  was  seen  slowly 
creeping  over  the  premises.  It  was  evident,  though,  that 
at  times  he  struggled  with  that  awful  inner  something. 

"I  believe  it  is  a  disease,"  he  once  remarked  to  Bonlore. 
"  Sometimes  every  nerve  in  my  body  shrieks  for  whisky; 
but  don't  you  fear.  I  can  fight  a  disease." 

A  week  had  passed  since  Bonlore  attended  the  execution 
at  Rigville.  During  this  time  he  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
Zelwicks.  He  had  often  walked  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
quiet  old  house,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Reland,  and  still,  fear 
ful  lest  he  should  see  her,  had  turned  away  and  upbraided 
himself  for  his  weakness.  In  an  adjustment  of  the  human 
heart's  estate,  to  receive  only  friendship  in  return  for  a  loan 
of  love  is"  a  painful  compromise  —  it  is  a  compromise  of 
twenty  per  cent  on  the  dollar. 

"I  didn't  think  it  possible  that  a  man  could  be  so  weak  a 
fool,"  mused  the  editor  one  afternoon,  as  he  stopped  in  the 
street  and  viewed  from  a  distance  the  trees  in  Mr.  Zelwick's 
yard.  "She  no  doubt  thinks  that  my  visits  were  as  much 
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intended  for  her  father  as  they  were  for  herself.  The  old 
gentleman  has  never  treated  me  as  if  the  idea  that  I  was 
visiting  his  daughter  had  ever  occurred  to  him.  If  I  could 
only  discover  something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice — if  even 
by  the  slightest  look  I  could  read  encouragement,  I  could 
build  up  a  mountain  of  hope ;  but  she  looks  at  me  as  she 
does  at  every  one  else.  If  she  hadn't  so  unsparingly  criti 
cised  the  man  who  presumes  that  a  woman  loves  him  I 
should  not  now  be  suffering  this  acute  attack  of  hesitation. 
But,"  he  continued,  after  a  minute  of  vexatious  thought, 
"perhaps  the  hint  was  generous,  for  without  such  warning 
I  might  have  rushed  forward  to  a  keener  disappointment. 
What  is  the  use  of  all  this?  The  girl  is  my  friend.  I  will 
go  and  see  her." 

Reland  was  at  home.  She  cordially  greeted  Bonlore. 
The  parlor  was  scented  with  the  modest  perfume  of  freshly- 
gathered  roses.  The  girl  was  dressed  in  a  delicate  helio 
trope  mull,  with  short  sleeves  that  revealed  her  magnificent 
arms.  Reland  and  her  visitor  sat  near  an  open  window,  and 
again  the  petals  of  the  palpitating  honeysuckle  tapped  the 
window-sill. 

"You  are  almost  a  stranger,  Mr.  Bonlore." 

"  I  don't  feel  like  one,  let  me  assure  you." 

"I  read  your  account  of  the  hanging  at  Rigville,  led  on 
by  a  strange  fascination.  I  don't  make  it  a  point  to  hunt 
for  such  news,  and  wouldn't  have  read  the  article  if  it  hadn't 
been  invested  with  such  local  interest.  Is  it  really  true 
that  a  woman  stood  in  the  sun  until  her  baby  died  of  heat?" 

"Yes,  it  is  an  actual  fact." 

"  The  heartless  thing ! "  she  replied  with  a  shudder.  "  How 
could  she  have  been  so  thoughtless  as  to  forget  her  child?" 

"Her  awful  curiosity,  Miss  Reland,  bore  down  every 
prompting  of  motherly  love.  It  is  a  shame  that  any  State 
continues  to  permit  public  executions.  Instead  of  illus- 
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trating  for  good  the  power  of  the  law,  it  gives  to  unthinking 
people,  who  have  no  idea  of  justice,  a  wild  gratification. 
At  that  hanging  I  saw  young  women  who,  doubtless,  could 
not  bear  to  see  a  sheep  killed,  and  who  would  grow  faint  at 
the  sight  of  a  hog's  blood,  stand  entranced,  gazing  at  the 
death-shudders  of  those  poor  wretches/' 

"Let  us  not  talk  about  it,  Mr.  Bonlore.  The  mere 
thought  of  it  is  awful.  Tell  me,  is  your  paper  a  success?" 

' '  I  can't  say  that  it  is  a  success,  and  I  can't  say  that  it  is 
a  failure.  The  work  of  building  up  a  newspaper  is  slow. 
Unlike  a  mercantile  establishment,  a  new  paper  does  not 
supply  a  demand  already  felt,  but  must  create  its  own  de 
mand.  The  building  up  of  a  new  paper  does  not  materially 
injure  its  old  neighbor.  The  returns  of  such  an  enterprise 
are  slow,  if  they  come  at  all.  No  fortune  seems  to  be 
so  large  that  it  cannot  be  sunk  in  the  attempt  to  place  a  new 
paper  on  a  healthful  footing,  and  yet  the  greatest  journals 
were  started  without  capital.  We  have  the  philosophy  of 
trade  and  the  philosophy  of  agriculture,  but  the  philosophy 
of  journalism  is  still  in  the  ruffles  and  frills  of  infancy.  Our 
circulation,"  he  added,  "  is  steadily  growing,  and  the  adver 
tising  outlook  is  encouraging." 

"  Mr.  Bonlore,  you  are  never  so  serious  as  when  you  talk 
about  your  paper." 

"  It  is  a  serious  subject,  young  lady." 

1 '  Young  lady,"  she  repeated,  laughing.  "  You  talk  as  if 
you  were  an  old  man." 

"  I  sometimes  feel  as  though  I  were." 

"  It  is  because  you  work  too  hard.  Father  often  speaks 
of  your  industry.  By  the  way,  he  and  little  Ellis  have  gone 
fishing.  Father  says  that  the  Back-Log  is  the  most  enter 
prising  newspaper  he  ever  read,  even  if  he  sometimes  takes 
you  to  task  for  making  fun  of  Southern  whims." 
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"I  don't  make  fun  of  a  Southern  whim  any  more  than  I 
do  of  any  other  whim." 

"Yes,  but  he  thinks  that  a  Southern  whim  is  sacred. 
There  he  comes  now  with  a  string  of  fish." 

Mr.  Zelwick,  through  the  window,  saw  Bonlore,  and, 
proudly  bearing  his  fish,  entered  the  parlor. 

"Ah,"  said  the  delighted  old  man,  holding  up  the  fish, 
"look  here,  sir,  look  here.  Don't  put  your  hands  on  them, 
Ellis." 

"You  are  a  lucky  fisherman,"  said  Bonlore,  when  he  had 
shaken  hands  with  the  old  gentleman.  "That  is  about  as 
large  a  goggle-eyed  perch  as  I  ever  saw." 

"He  is  a  beauty.  You  ought  to  see  how  a  fish  like  this 
pulls." 

"This  one  pulls  more  than  that  one,  gramper,"  said 
Ellis,  taking  hold  of  a  small  bass. 

"Take  care,  will  you?  You  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about." 

"Well,  gramper,  that's  what  the  nigger  said." 

"Ellis!" 

"Yes,  he  did,  gramper.  Said  that  when  he  caught 
him" 

The  old  gentleman  shook  his  head.  "You  can't  place 
too  little  faith  in  a  boy,"  said  he.  "Here,  Ellis,  take 
them  to  the  kitchen.  We  fished  nearly  all  day,  Bonlore, 
but  didn't  catch  anything.  Keland  has  laughed  at  me  so 
much  that  this  time  I  was  determined  to  fool  her.  I 
bought  the  fish  from  a  negro,  and  told  Ellis  not  to  say  any 
thing  about  the  transaction,  but  with  what  result  you  have 
already  seen.  Wait  until  I  wash  and  get  on  some  other 
clothes,  and  I'll  be  with  you." 

When  he  returned  to  the  parlor  he  was  dressed  in  black, 
with  high  collar  and  broad  cravat.  Bonlore  thought  that 
he  had  never  before  seen  him  look  so  venerable.  He  was 
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surely  a  fine-looking  old  man,  straight,  and  with  a  dignity 
that  seemed  somehow  to  settle  in  his  neck.  When  Mr. 
Zelwick  had  asked  how  the  Back-Log  was  getting  along,  he 
took  his  accustomed  position,  with  his  back  to  the  fire-place, 
alternately  poising  on  his  heels  and  toes,  and  with  a  strong 
return  of  his  argumentative  dignity,  said: 

"  I  see  that  you  condemn  the  code  of  honor." 

"No,"  Bonlore  replied,  "I  don't  condemn  the  code  of 
honor,  but  I  do  condemn  the  code  of  barbarity." 

"My  dear  sir,  you  cannot  call  a  duel  between  two  gen 
tlemen  an  enactment  of  a  barbarous  code." 

,  "  Yes,  sir.     When  men  are  attempting  to  slaughter  each 
other  they  are  not  gentlemen." 

"My  goodness,  Bonlore,  suppose  a  man  were  to  insult 
you?" 

"I  would  knock  him  down." 

"What !  use  brute  force?" 

"  The  force  of  a  man,  exercised  in  the  defense  of  himself, 
is  not  brute  force.  It  is  the  force  of  justice." 

"  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick,  lift 
ing  his  left  hand,  straightening  out  his  fingers,  and  as  he 
proceeded  to  clinch  his  points,  closing  one  finger  after 
another  as  though  he  were  shutting  up  a  lot  of  knife  blades. 
"  There  are  times,  sir,  when  a  simple  knock-down  will 
not  suffice,  for  the  man  who  is  knocked  down  will  not 
allow  the  matter  to  end  there.  Then  follows  a  street  fight 
with  pistols,  endangering  the  lives  of  innocent  people.  I 
say  that  it  is  better  for  the  aggrieved  parties,  accompanied 
by  mutual  friends,  to  go  out  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
hurting  any  one  but  themselves,  and  shoot  until  satisfaction 
shall  be  obtained.  And  again,  an  observance  of  this  code 
relieves  a  gentleman  from  the  degrading  necessity  of  noticing 
an  intended  insult  offered  by  a  man  who  is  his  social  in 
ferior." 
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Mr.  Zelwick,  having  closed  his  last  finger,  put  his  hands 
behind  him  and  bestowed  upon  his  guest  a  look  which  de 
manded  an  argument  in  answer  to  each  finger  that  had 
been  closed. 

Bonlore,  after  a  moment  of  reflection,  replied:  "You  are 
very  ready  with  your  points,  for  they  have  been  used  by 
every  defender  of  the  code,  and,  skillfully  employed,  they 
form  arfair  basis  of  argument ;  still  they  do  not  prove  that  a 
mutual  agreement  to  stand  up  and  take  chances  in  a  mur 
derous  affair  is  just.  The  hypocrisy  with  which  the  com 
batants  bow  to  each  other,  the  ghastly  politeness  with  which 
they  take  their  positions,  the  positive  advantage  which  one 
man  who  is  a  good  shot  has  over  a  man  who  is  not  skilled  in 
the  use  of  a  pistol,  all  tend,  in  my  sight,  to  condemn  the 
code  as  a  heathenish  practice.  Instead  of  gentleman  against 
gentleman,  it  is  more  often  a  reckless  adventurer  against  a 
poor  fool  who  has  not  the  moral  nerve  to  ignore  the  demands 
of  a  heartless  practice.  The  custom  of  dueling  brings  on 
quarrels;  it  rarely  settles  them.  The  villain,  whose  steady 
hand  has  often  been  dipped  in  blood,  provokes  to  anger  a 
man  against  whom  he  has  a  spite,  is  challenged — just  what 
he  is  after  —  and  then  murders  the  man  who  dared  resent 
his  insults.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Zelwick,  it  won't  do.  So  long 
as  the  better  class  of  Southern  people  recognize  the  moral 
right  of  polite  murder,  just  so  long  can  the  Northern  people 
justly  say  that  we  are  behind  them  in  the  affairs  of  higher 
civilization." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Reland,  with  a  sweet  smile  of  arbi 
tration,  "it  is  time  for  me  to  say  a  word.  When  men 
can't  agree  on  a  certain  subject,  and  discover  that  they  can 
never  convince  each  other,  it  is  then  time  to  talk  of  some 
thing  else." 

"A  sensible  girl,  by  George,  sir!"  Mr.  Zelwick  exclaimed. 

"  She  has  more  sense  than  both  of  us,"  the  editor  replied. 
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"Bonlore,  do  you  like  fish?"  Mr.  Zelwick  asked. 

Bonlore  said  that  he  was  very  fond  of  fish. 

"Then,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Zelwick,  "you  shall  take 
supper  with  us." 

Bonlore  said  that  he  would  take  supper  with  them.  They 
talked  of  affairs  less  stiff  with  bristling  argument  if  not  more 
interesting.  After  supper  the  old  gentleman  returned  to 
the  parlor,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  the  editor,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  conversation.  This,  the  per 
plexed  man  thought,  was  another  evidence  that  Reland  cared 
for  him  only  as  a  friend.  He  argued  within  himself  that 
she  had,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  a  tender 
declaration,  requested  the  old  gentleman's  presence.  "  With 
his  idea  of  gallantry,"  Bonlore  thought,  as  he  hurried  to 
ward  his  office,  "he  would  not  obtrude  if  he  were  willing 
that  I  should  see  her  alone.  "Well,  I  can  never  love  her 
more  devotedly  than  I  do  now;  so,  in  visiting  her  occasion 
ally,  I  will  not  incur  any  additional  danger.  I  don't  know, 
but  I  feel  that  she  may  yet  have  a  chance  of  rejecting  me; 
not,  however,  until  I  repay  the  five  hundred  dollars.  When 
that  will  be,  the  Lord  only  knows.  If  I  were  no  stronger 
than  Bicknell — but  I  am  not  stronger.  He  had  the 
strength  to  propose;  I  haven't." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   KUINED   ME.    BICKSTELL. 

THE  newspaper  man  and  the  printer  continued  to  present 
old  man  Gainsley  with  their  cards.  Several  times  a 
new  supply  had  to  be  printed.  One  day,  when  Bonlore  en 
tered  the  room  where  the  old  man  was  accustomed  to  sit, 
he  failed  to  find  Gainsley.  A  few  moments  afterward, 
hearing  a  thumping  noise  in  a  closet,  he  opened  the  door, 
looked  in  and  found  the  old  man  rocking  a  cradle.  Just 
then  Mrs.  Gainsley  entered.  She  reached  into  the  closet, 
drew  the  old  man  out  and  led  him  to  his  chair. 

"That  was  our  little  girl's  cradle,"  she  said  to  Bonlore. 
""Whenever  I  leave  the  closet  unlocked  he  goes  in,  and  if  I 
didn't  take  him  out  he  would  rock  the  cradle  all  day. 
There  comes  that  good-for-nothing  Hamlin.  He  took  my 
basket  down  to  an  engine-house  and  said  that  I  wanted  to 
present  it  to  the  firemen.  They  wrote  out  a  lot  of  resolu 
tions  and  sent  them  to  me,  but  I  went  down  and  got  the 
basket.  You  are  still  drunk,"  she  added,  as  Hamlin  en 
tered  the  room. 

"You  flatter  me,  madam." 

"  Come  on  out  to  dinner.  Say,  Mr.  Hamlin,  some  of  my 
boarders  are  getting  tired  of  your  drinking." 

"So  am  I;  wah,  Lord  a  massy,  how  they  flatter  me! 
Properly  approached,  take  a  drink?" 

"  Oh,  go  on,  and  don't  fool  with  me.  I  won't  put  up 
with  it." 

"I  should  sesso.  If  you  don't  write,  love,  send  the 
money.  Thumb  hand  side,  door  open  where  you  go  in. 
Got  a  friend  out  here  I  want  to  bring  in.  Sh  !  say  noth 
ing  !  Game's  closed." 
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Ke  stepped  to  the  door  and  called  some  one.  Mr.  Bick 
nell,  somewhat  unsteady,  responded  by  immediately  pre 
senting  himself.  Mrs.  Gainsley  frowned  at  him.  Mr. 
Bicknell  hoped  that  he  did  not  intrude. 

"Say  nothing,"  replied  Hamlin.  "  Let's  eat  before  the 
game's  closed.  Lord,  what  chance  have  we?" 

Blahead,  on  account  of  having  to  "make  up  the  forms" 
for  the  weekly  edition,  did  not  arrive  until  Bicknell  had 
taken  the  printer's  seat. 

"Mr.  Blahead,  take  that  seat  over  there,"  said  Mrs. 
Gainsley. 

"  B-business  s-s-s-seems  to  be  f-f-f -flush,"  Blahead  re 
marked  as  he  sat  down  and  glanced  at  Bicknell,  who,  with 
unsteady  hand,  was  spilling  soup  on  the  bosom  of  his  shirt. 
" Is  he  another  g-g-g-governor's  s-s-son?" 

"  Talking  tome  ?"  Bicknell  asked. 

"No,"  the  printer  replied. 

"All  right,"  added  Bicknell,  when,  in  reaching  after 
bread,  he  overturned  a  glass  of  water. 

"Whisky  w-w-will  down  water  any  t-t-time,"  Blahead 
remarked  in  comment  on  the  performance. 

"Talking  to  me?"  Bicknell  asked. 

"No." 

"All  right." 

"It  s-s-s-seems,"  continued  Blahead,  " that  he  h-h-h-has 
been  properly  approached  several  t-t-times.  The  d-d-d-door 
probably  opened  where  he  went  in." 

' (  Say  nothing,"  Hamlin  loudly  whispered ;  "  game's 
closed.  Thumb  hand  side.  Wah,  thank  you  for  the  meat." 

"  Gentlemen,"  observed  Mrs.  Gainsley,  "  I  must  say  that 
this  is  an  entertaining  conversation.  Mr.  Bonlore,  won't 
you  have  something  else?" 

"I  should  sesso,  Mr.  Bonhirer,  won't  you  have  something 
else?"  said  Hamlin. 
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When  Bonlore  got  up  from  the  table,  Bicknell,  shoving 
back  his  chair,  asked  the  editor  to  wait  a  moment.  Bonlore 
waited,  and  Bicknell,  joining  him,  said : 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  serious  matter.  Where 
shall  we  go  ?  " 

"I'm  pretty  busy,  Mr.  Bicknell,  and  must  get  back  to  the 
office," 

"  It  won't  take  ten  minutes.  I'll  walk  along  toward  the 
office  with  you." 

They  walked  some  distance  before  Bicknell  again  referred 
to  the  subject,  which  he  seemed  troublously  to  hold  in  mind. 
Then  he  said  : 

"  You  may  think  it  strange  for  a  man  no  better  acquainted 
with  you  than  I  am  to  address  you  on  a  delicate  subject, 
but  I  can't  help  it.  You  are  acquainted  with  Miss  Delia 
Kennelbrue?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  met  her  several  times." 

"I  know  you  have,  for  I  have  heard  her  speak  of  you." 

Again  they  walked  along  in  silence.  Bicknell  seemed  to 
be  struggling  with  himself  —  appeared  to  be  swallowing 
something  that  almost  choked  him. 

"I  —  I  —  love  that  girl.     Let  us  stop  here  a  minute." 

They  stopped,  and  Bicknell,  after  repeated  attempts  to 
swallow  something,  continued:  "  She  don't  love  me;  ske 
loves  you  !  Hold  on.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 
I  am  no  fool  if  I  have  become  a  drunkard." 

"Mr.  Bicknell" 

"Wait,  I  tell  you.  That  girl  has  ruined  me.  I  had  a 
splendid  position  in  a  railroad  office,  and  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  her  I  would  have  been  a  division  superintendent  by  this 
time.  When  I  told  her  that  I  loved  her  she  turned  up  her 
nose  at  me.  I  credited  this  to  her  peculiar  disposition,  and 
kept  on  going  to  see  her,  thinking  that  she  would  recon 
sider  the  matter;  but  she  didn't." 
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"How  do  you  know  that  she  loves  me?"  Bonlore  asked. 

"Because  she  talks  about  you  all  the  time.  She  remem 
bers  every  devilish  thing  you  say/' 

"That  is  more  an  illustration  of  memory  than  of  love,  I 
should  think." 

"No,  Fll  be  eternally  damned  if  it  is.  Have  you  ever 
hinted  that  you  loved  her?" 

"I  have  not." 

"Do  you  ever  expect  to?  " 

"You  are  becoming  rather  inquisitive,  excusably  so  I 
presume,  for  a  man  who  acknowledges  that  he  is  throwing 
his  life  away  is  likely  to  say  anything." 

"  That's  neither  here  nor  there.  Answer  my  question. 
Do  you  ever  expect  to  ?  " 

"I  do  not." 

"May  I  tell  her  what  you  have  said  ?" 

"Not  unless  you  tell  her  what  you  have  said  to  me  ;  but 
what  is  the  use  of  telling  her  ?  Telling  her  will  not  help 
your  chances  any  if  she  does  not  love  you.  It  would  suit 
me  much  better  if  you  never  were  to  mention  my  name  to 
her,  for  I  don't  like  to  be  dragged  into  such  an  affair." 

"Hush,  don't  say  anything  more,"  whispered  Bicknell. 
"  Here  comes  Hamlin  and  that  stuttering  fellow." 

They  were  standing  near  the  side  door  of  Gilfrey's  bank. 
Blahead  and  Hamlin  passed  on,  and  Bonlore,  to  avoid 
further  conversation  with  Bicknell,  said  that  he  had  busi 
ness  in  the  bank.  Going  around  to  the  front  door,  he  en 
tered,  and  had  taken  out  a  check  to  have  it  cashed  when  he 
discovered  that  there  was  no  one  behind  the  wire  partition. 
Looking  through  into  the  back  room,  he  caught  sight  of 
Miss  Harriet  Kennelbrue. 

"This  is  all  the  money  I  can  raise  at  present,"  Bonlore 
heard  her  say. 

"  Well,  I  hope  we'll  come  out  better  next  time,"  Gilfrey 
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replied.  Bonlore,  knowing  that  the  conversation  did  not 
concern  him,  hastily  withdrew.  Bicknell,  who  had  waited, 
quickly  joined  him. 

"  I  didn't  get  through  talking  to  you,"  said  the  ruined 
man. 

"  Can't  we  postpone  it  until  some  other  time,  or,  better 
still,  drop  it  entirely  ?  "  Bonlore  asked. 

' '  No,  no,  sir.  It's  on  my  mind,  and  it's  got  to  come  out. 
She  told  me  that  one  evening,  while  you  were  in  the  garden 
with  her,  you  said  that  the  sun  had  left  its  brightness  on 
her  face.  What  did  you  mean  by  that?" 

"Now,  look  here,  Mr.  Bicknell,  you  are  carrying  this 
thing  entirely  too  far.  That  was  a  compliment  lightly 
spoken,  though,  I  may  say,  it  was  not  altogether  unde 
served." 

"Well,  I  don't  like  it.  Oh,  I  know  you  think  I'm  half 
crazy." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  I  do  think  that  you  are 
too  drunk  to  hold  me  here  much  longer." 

"What  made  me  drunk,  I  should  like  to  know." 

"Whisky,  I  suppose." 

"  Oh,  hell,  what's  the  use  of  talking  that  way?  Of  course 
it  was  whisky.  But  what  caused  me  to  drink  the  whisky? 
That  girl.  Of  course,  Bonlore,  I  can't  blame  you,  but  it 
galls  me  when  I  think  that  Delia  loves  you.  I  know  that 
she  rejected  me  before  she  ever  saw  you,  yet  it  cuts  me  to 
think  that  she  would  marry  vou  if  you  were  to  ask  her. 
Let's  take  a  drink." 

"No;  I  must  go  to  the  office." 

"Just  one,"  Bicknell  insisted,  taking  hold  of  Bonlore's 
arm. 

"Just  none,"  replied  the  editor,  releasing  himself.  As 
he  turned  away  Miss  Harriet  Kennelbrue  came  out  of  the 
bank. 
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"I  was  just  going  down  to  see  you,"  she  said,  approach 
ing  Bonlore  and  extending  her  hand  —  a  hand  so  frail  that 
the  editor  was  afraid  of  breaking  it.  "I  want  you  to  give 
our  church  festival  a  good  notice.  Wasn't  that  Mr.  Bick- 
nell  who  was  talking  to  you?  I  thought  so,"  she  continued, 
when  Bonlore  answered  her  question.  "Oh,  he  is  such 
a  wayward  man,  and  he  used  to  be  so  nice,  too.  Now,  please 
don't  forget  our  festival,  next  Monday  night  at  Concordia 
Hall.  You'll  be  there,  of  course.  Oh,  you  must  come. 
Everybody  will  be  "there.  Well,  good-by,"  added  Miss  Har 
riet,  when,  after  an  attack  of  coughing,  she  again  extended 
her  hand,  and  which  again  Bonlore  was  afraid  of  breaking. 

"What  business  transaction  can  she  and  Gilfrey  have  on 
hand?"  wondered  the  editor,  as  he  walked  toward  the  office. 
"  It  seems  that  he  is  demanding  money  of  her.  Poor  woman ! 
I  don't  think  he  would  hesitate  to  take  the  last  cent  she 
could  possibly  raise." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WITH  HER  ARMS  OK  THE  GATE. 

MIDSUMMER.  Far  down  the  street  the  hot  air  dances 
in  fantastic  zig-zag.  At  early  morning,  a  languid  stir 
of  life;  at  noon,  suffering  people  sitting  under  the  awnings. 
A  carriage,  a  cloud  of  dust,  a  tired  dog  with  tongue  lolled 
out.  Blaze,  blaze;  then  a  momentary  smolder,  as  the  lazy 
fragment  of  a  cloud,  white  as  a  puff  of  steam,  eclipses  the 
morciless  glare  of  the  sun.  The  sprinkling-cart,  bringing 
a  mere  suggestion  of  coolness,  rattles  along  the  street.  In 
the  dazzling  glow,  the  sidewalks  seem  to  nutter  like  an 
ill-conditioned  heart.  Evening  slowly  comes,  for  the  fierce 
day  is  unwilling  to  relax;  and  a  lank  rabbit,  slipping  through 
the  fence  of  a  garden,  grotesquely  capers  in  the  dying  twi 
light. 

Bonlore,  not  forgetful  of  his  promise,  had  published  the 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  Sheriff  Snodon.  The  Rigville 
Local,  a  paper  that  sprang  up  shortly  after  the  removal  of 
the  Back- Log,  denied  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  the 
sheriff  published  a  card,  containing  the  names  of  several 
well-known  citizens,  declaring  that  Bonlore  was  prompted 
by  personal  spite.  Mr.  Potts  refused  to  be  interviewed, 
which,  the  editor  of  the  Local  said,  was  the  same  as  a  posi 
tive  refutation  of  the  Back- Log's  charges.  > 

Bonlore  wrote  to  Potts,  and  in  reply  received  from  Mrs. 
Potts  a  cutting  letter  of  almost  indecipherable  rebuke.  She 
declared  that  she  had  ever  been  the  protector  of  her  hus 
band,  whom  nature  had  made  too  good  for  his  own  good. 
While  she  lived,  no  man  should  drag  him  into  trouble. 
Bonlore,  who  had  not  estimated  the  danger  which  Potts 
might  incur,  but,  from  the  tone  of  the  wife's  letter,  realiz 
es 
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ing  the  risk,  wrote  to  the  enraged  woman,  apologized  for 
his  former  letter,  and  added  that,  as  the  good  people  of 
Ashmond  County  seemed  to  understand  their  own  affairs, 
he  would  push  the  matter  no  further. 

One  evening,  while  Bonlore  was  aimlessly  strolling  in  the 
residence  part  of  the  city,  some  one  spoke  to  him.  Look 
ing  up,  he  found  that  he  was  in  front  of  the  Kennelbrue 
house,  and,  with  her  arms  resting  on  the  low  gate,  he  found 
Miss  Delia. 

"You  good-for-nothing  man,  I  do  believe  that  you  would 
have  passed  without  speaking  to  me,"  she  said. 

"Not  if  I  had  seen  you,  Miss  Delia,"  he  replied,  stopping 
and  taking  a  white  rose  which  she  held  out  to  him. 

"Yes,  but  why  didn't  you  see  me  before  I  spoke?" 

"Because  you  spoke  before  I  saw  you,  I  suppose." 

"Oh,  you  are  so  smart.  If  I  had  a  brass  collar  I  would 
put  it  around  your  neck;  but  then,  if  it  didn't  have  the  right 
number  on  it,  the  dog-catchers  might  take  you  up." 

She  laughed  in  her  way  of  excited  little  shrieks  until  the 
tassel  which  adorned  her  red  silk  turban  danced  in  the  air. 

"There  is  something  about  you,  Miss  Delia,  that  would 
make  a  stronger  collar  than  a  collar  of  brass,"  he  replied, 
significantly  glancing  at  her  arms.  She  took  her  arms  off 
the  gate,  pulled  down  her  sleeves  and  mischievously  turned 
up  her  nose  at  him. 

"How  delightfully  hateful  you  can  be,"  she  replied. 
"Won't  you  come  in?" 

"No,  thank  you.  I  must  go  back  to  the  office  pretty 
soon." 

"You've  always  got  to  go  to  the  office.  Come  on;  I've 
got  the  blackest  kind  of  crow  to  pick  with  you." 

"Ill  go,  but  I'd  rather  not  assist  in  picking  a  crow  until 
I  get  through  eating  a  boiled  crow  that  the  sheriff  of  Ash- 
jnond  County  has  prepared  for  me." 
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te  Good  enough  for  you,"  she  said,,  as  she  opened  the  front 
door.  "You  had  no  business  to  say  that  he  was  ungrate 
ful/'  she  added,  conducting  him  into  the  parlor.  "It's 
awful  close  in  here.  Let  me  open  the  blinds.  The  dust  is 
so  thick  that  we  have  to  keep  them  shut.  Sister  has  the 
sick  headache  to-day.  It  makes  her  sick  nearly  every 
time  she  sees  old  Gilfrey.  Well,  it's  enough  to  make  any 
one  sick,  heaven  knows.  Now,  sir,"  she  continued,  taking 
off  her  turban,  throwing  it  on  the  sofa  and  shaking  back  a 
mass  of  ringlets  so  dark  that  they  might  have  taken  their 
hue  from  a  dip  into  a  midnight  cloud,  "what  was  that  you 
said  to  Mr.  Bicknell?" 

"What  did  Mr.  Bicknell  say  that  I  said  to  him?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  what  all  —  he  said  so  many  things." 

"Well,  I  only  answered  several  very  direct  questions." 

"What  were  the  questions?" 

"This  is  a  very  delicate  situation,  Miss  Delia." 

"No  more  so  for  you  than  it  is  for  me." 

"Very  true,  but,  being  very  delicate  for  you,  makes  it 
doubly  so  to  me." 

"Charming  egotist !  So  sensitive,  so  careful  of  the  feel 
ings  of  others  !  Mr.  Bonlore,  I  may  be  a  girl  who  deserves 
the  censure  of  every  friend,  but  I  am  not  a  fool.  I  don't 
doubt  that  I  have  treated  Mr.  Bicknell  badly.  I  am  going 
to  be  very  frank  with  you.  If  he  were  high-born  I  could 
possibly  love  him;  but  he  is  not.  Mr.  Bonlore,  on  my 
father's  side  I  am  a  descendant  of  Earl  George  Alfred  Ken- 
nelbrue,  who  fought  so  nobly  for  Charles  I.,  and  who  was 
complimented  by  the  great  Protector  himself.  My  mother 
descended  from  Barillon,  the  great  French  diplomatist. 
Generations  have  passed,  but  each  branch  of  my  family  has 
kept  its  blood  pure.  I  will  not  be  the  first  to  degrade  it. 
I  might  love  a  man  so  devotedly  that  my  life  depended 
upon  marrying  him,  and  yet,  if  he  could  not  prove  that  he 
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was  descended  from  a  noble  house,  I  would  reject  him. 
Nothing  that  Mr.  Bicknell  says  to  you  concerning  me  needs 
to  cause  you  the  least  uneasiness.  There,  now,  the  crow 
wasn't  so  hard  to  pick,  was  it?" 

"No;  accommodating  bird,  its  feathers  came  off  very 
easily." 

The  editor  felt  much  relieved,  for  he  had  been  afraid  that 
he  might  be  compelled  to  give,  in  embarrassing  detail,  an 
account  of  the  conversation  he  had  held  with  the  unfor 
tunate  Bicknell.  The  shadow  of  seriousness  which  had 
settled  upon  Delia's  face  during  the  earnest  reference  which 
she  made  to  her  lineage  soon  passed  away,  and,  with  an  ex 
pression  of  ludicrous  perplexity,  she  said: 

"I  thought  I  was  going  to  receive  a  new  proposal  the 
other  evening.  I  was  coming  home  from  down  town  when 
Gilfrey  caught  up  with  me.  Said  that  he  had  always  liked 
me,  yes,  yes,  had  always  liked  me  very  much.  He  would 
do  anything  in  the  world  for  me,  exactly,  exactly,  yes, 
would  do  anything  for  me.  Couldn't  see  why  I  didn't  like 
him,  no,  couldn't  see  why.  I  sometimes  wish  I  were  a  man 
long  enough  to  bump  his  head  against  a  wall.  If  my  brother 
had  lived  Gilfrey  never  would  have  bothered  me.  Brother 
despised  him,  and  he  didn't  come  to  this  town  either  until 
brother  died.  I  don't  remember  much  about  him  in  Vir 
ginia,  but  I  know  that  just  before  father  died  I  heard  him 
say  that  Gilfrey  ought  to  be  hanged.  Father  had  financial 
dealings  with  him,  I  think.  Mother  hated  him,  too,  and  I 
never  could  understand  why  sister  could  tolerate  him.  But 
I  won't  talk  about  him.  When  did  you  see  Reland?" 

"I  was  over  there  about  a  week  ago." 

"  The  time  Mr.  Zelwick  and  Ellis  caught  the  fish  with 
African  bait?" 

' '  Oh,  no;  that  was  more  than  two  weeks  ago.  I  have 
been  there  twice  since  then, " 
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" Go  there  every  week,  don't  you?" 
"  No,  not  every  week.     Sometimes  I  miss  one." 
"  Then  the  next  week  you  go  twice,  don't  you?" 
"Well,  that  somewhat  depends  on  circumstances." 
"If  you  are  not  too  busy,  I  suppose  you  go?" 
"  I  sometimes  go  when  I  am  busy." 
She  laughed.     "Oh,  I  thought  I  was  going  to  catch 
you  there,  but  I  didn't.     It  would  be  a  good  joke  to  tell 
Keland  that  you  go  to  see  her  when  you  have  nothing  else 
to  do." 

"  Do  you  suppose  she  would  care?"  he  asked,  showing  an 
interest  which  he  immediately  regretted. 

"  I  don't  suppose  she  would,"  Delia  answered,  with  pro 
voking  unconcern.  "  Her  nature  is  very  forgiving,  and  I 
have  no  idea  that  she  would  very  seriously  take  you  to  task 
if  you  didn't  come  at  all.  Oh,  don't  be  in  a  hurry." 

"I  must  go.  My  time,  you  know,  belongs  to  the  unap- 
preciative  public." 

She  went  with  him  to  the  gate.  When  he  passed  out,  she 
kissed  her  hand,  waived  it  at  him,  and  ran  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
THE  TAX-PAYERS'  VERDICT. 

THE  first  Monday  in  September,  the  day  for  holding  the 
State  election,  arrived  just  in  time,  McAmle  declared. 
"Why,  sir/'  said  the  candidate  for  county  judge,  when  he 
met  Bonlore  in  the  street,  just  before  the  polls  were  opened, 
"it's  the  very  time  I  would  have  selected.  Why?  Because 
I've  got  Lock  foul  now,  and  I  want  to  work  him — want  to 
shake  the  tree  while  the  limbs  are  full  of  apples. " 

"So  you  still  think  that  your  chances  are  good,  do  you?" 
Bonlore  asked. 

"Think  so?  Why,  confound  it,  man,  it's  dead  open  and 
shut.  Tell  you  what  I'll  do:  If  I  ain't  elected  I'll  eat  my 
hat.  Blamed  if  I  don't  do  it,  now;  mark  what  I  tell  you. 
John  McAmle  has  hopped  up  on  the  fence  and  crowed. 
The  feathers  of  the  spring  chicken  are  scattered  all  over  the 
lot." 

"  Mac,  I  hope  that  you'll  not  be  disappointed,  and  if  I 
were  you  I  wouldn't  set  my  soul  on  the  outcome.  Nothing 
is  sure.  Anything,  no  matter  how  fair  its  promises  are,  can 
go  wrong.  Be  prepared — dull  the  edge  of  possible  disap 
pointment." 

"Disappointment !  How  the  devil  are  you  going  to  dis 
appoint  a  man  when  he's  got  the  bulge  on  the  whole  thing  ? 
Well,  I've  got  to  hustle.  The  steer  dies  hard." 

Every  public  conveyance  in  town  was  engaged  by  the  dif 
ferent  candidates;  and  negroes,  loafers,  men  of  questionable 
character,  men  who  bore  the  reputation  of  being  gentlemen 
—  all,  in  disregard  of  social  difference,  were  thrown  to 
gether  in  a  disgraceful  scramble.  The  former  slave-owner 

cajoled  his  former  slave.     When  flattery  failed,  money  was 
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employed.  Men  who  would  have  received  as  a  mortal  in 
sult  the  slightest  insinuation  of  political  corruption  bought 
the  votes  of  insulting  ruffians. 

During  the  afternoon,  when  the  excitement  was  highest, 
McAmle  visited  the  editorial  room  of  the  Back-Log.  He 
assured  Bonlore  and  Silvan  that  Lock  was  certainly  de 
feated. 

"I  have  heard  from  several  townships/' said  the  candi 
date,  "and  I  find  that  I  am  running  better  in  the  country 
than  I  am  in  town.  Great  Lord,  there  is  a  power  of  money 
being  spent.  Some  of  my  best  friends  have  gone  back  on 
me,  but  they  can't  beat  me  —  there's  no  use  talking,  they 
can't  do  it.  If  Hamlin  had  kept  sober  he  might  have 
worked  it  all  right,  but  he  got  on  a  tear  last  night. " 

"Worked  what  all  right?"  Silvan  asked. 

"A  vote  that  he  promised  to  pick  up  for  me  down  at  his 
boarding-house.  Said  that  he  had  used  his  influence  with 
a  gentleman  named  Gainsley.  He  went  down  this  morn 
ing,  but  he  didn't  bring  Gainsley  back  with  him.  Said  that 
the  old  man  had  come  out  for  Lock  and  had  made  a  speech 
for  him  in  the  Second  Ward.  What  are  you  laughing 
about,  Bonlore?  I  don't  see  anything  so  devilish  funny 
about  it  myself." 

"Why,  John,  Hamlin  was  merely  playing  a  joke  on 
you,"  Bonlore  answered.  "Gainsley  is  an  imbecile,  and 
never  goes  out  of  the  house." 

"  That's  a  fine  come-off,"  McAmle  replied.  "  I  don't  like 
no  such  of  a  confounded  joke.  I  know  how  to  take  fun  as 
well  as  anybody,  but  that  was  carrying  the  thing  too  far." 

"Was  Hamlin  sober  when  he  promised  to  use  his  influ 
ence?" 

"No,  not  exactly,  but  I  thought  everything  was  square. 
I've  got  to  go  out  to  the  Sixth  Ward  and  see  about  Ladrain. 
He  has  sold  himself  to  Lock  and  is  doing  everything  he  can 
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against  me.  Wait  till  this  thing's  over  and  Fll  learn  him  a 
few  lessons  that  he  wouldn't  be  apt  to  find  out  at  a  night 
school." 

The  polls  closed  amidst  great  excitement.  McAmle  was 
still  confident  of  success.  When  one  of  his  friends  told 
him  that  he  was  undoubtedly  defeated,  he  became  indig 
nant.  By  midnight  enough  of  the  returns  were  in  to 
show  that  McAmle  had  been  beaten  by  a  very  discouraging 
majority.  The  disappointed  man,  almost  unable  to  realize 
his  misfortune,  stealthily  sought  his  room,  where  Bonlore 
soon  joined  him.  The  editor  was  deeply  sorry  for  McAmle, 
and  stood  dreading  to  turn  the  knob,  when  a  voice  bade 
him  enter.  The  defeated  candidate  sat,  leaning  back  in  a 
chair,  with  both  feet  on  his  dining-table. 

"  Sit  down,  Bonlore.  Whe-e-w!  I  tell  you  Fve  put  in  a 
hard  day  and  I  feel  about  as  tired  as  the  next  man.  Well, 
they  downed  me.  If  the  election  had  come  off  ten  days 
ago  I  would  have  swept  everything  before  me.  Never 
mind,  Fll  show  "em  next  time.  John  McAmle  is  a  man 
that  you  can't  keep  down.  Throw  him  to-day  and  he'll 
hop  up  again  to-morrow.  I'll  have  to  give  up  this  room. 
Had  a  little  property  out  here  and  sold  it,  and  used  the 
money  in  the  campaign.  I've  got  a  brother  that  lives  about 
fifteen  miles  below  town,  and  I  reckon  I'd  better  go  down 
there  and  stay  awhile." 

' '  Mac,  I  am  devilish  sorry  you  are  beaten,  and  let  me 
assure  you  that  I  will  help  you  in  every  possible  way." 

"That's  all  right.  My  time's  coming,  let  me  tell  you. 
Two  years  from  now  I'll  learn  them  something.  I  saw 
Silvan  just  before  I  come  up.  Didn't  seem  a  bit  surprised 
when  I  told  him  they  had  me.  Well,  sir,  he's  a  man  of 
nerve  —  you  can't  shock  him.  See  who's  that  coming  down 
the  hall." 

Bonlore  opened  the  door,  looked  out,  and  said: 
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"It'sBlahead." 

"  Let  him  in." 

The  foreman  of  the  Back-Log  entered,  and  without 
speaking  sat  down  on  the  bed.  He  appeared  to  be  nervous, 
and  his  face  looked  haggard,  as  though  a  sudden  terror  had 
seized  him. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Bonlore  asked. 

"It  w-w-was  awful,"  he  answered.  "I  w-w-went  into 
t-t-t-the  room — went  into  the  room  and  held  out  one  of  my 
cards,  b-b-but  old  man  Gainsley  didn't  t-t-take  it.  Then  I 
looked  at  h-h-him  and  s-s-saw  that  he  was  dead.  It  was 
death  s-s-staring  at  vacancy.  I  gave  the  alarm,  and  w-w- 
when  I  left  there,  the  old  lady  was  taking  on  like  s-s-s-she 
cared." 

"The  poor  old  man  is  better  off,"  Bonlore  said,  after  a 
few  moments'  reflection;  "he  was  beyond  all  hope." 

"Yes,"  McAmle  rejoined,  "for  when  a  man  gets  so  he 
can't  vote,  it's  time  for  him  to  go. " 

"Everybody  h-h-had  gone  to  bed  and  had  left  him  in  the 
sitting-room,"  Blahead  continued.  "Mrs.  Gainsley  s-s- 
said  that  she  had  a  headache  and  lay  d-d-down,  intending 
to  get  up  in  a  few  minutes,  b-b-but  she  dropped  off  to  sleep, 
and  left  the  old  fellow  to  die  alone.  I  wouldn't  go  back 
there  to-n-n-night  for  the  world.  I'd  be  afraid  to  look  at 
him.  I'd  expect  every  m-m-minute  to  see  him  reach  out 
his  hand."  The  printer  was  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  remarked:  "They  tell  me,  Mr.  McAmle,  that 
you  are  beaten." 

"  I  reckon  they  tell  you  the  truth,  but  nevermind.  They 
can't  down  me.  First  thing  you  know  you'll  hear  some 
body  say  that  John  McAmle  has  walked  over  everything  in 
the  road.  Another  election  will  come  off  two  years  from 
now,  and  then  I'll  show  you  what  it  is.  Bonlore,  don't  be 
in  a  hurry." 
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"  I'm  not  in  a  hurry,  Mac.     It's  almost  daylight." 

"  You've  got  nothing  to  do  ?" 

"  No,  but  Fd  better  go  down  and  see  if  I  can  be  of  any 
assistance  to  Mrs.  Gainsley.  I  suppose  we'll  meet  again 
before  you  go  down  into  the  country." 

"I  don't  know.  Take  care  of  yourself.  You  needn't 
go,  Blahead,"  McAmle  added,  as  the  printer  arose. 

"  Yes,  I'll  g-g-go  with  Emmett,  not  down  to  G-ainsley's, 
t-t- though.  A  few  d-d-drinks  would  hit  me  with  an  accom 
modating  jolt  about  now.  Never  mind  saying  a  word, 
Emmett,  for  I've  g-g-got  on  a  sub." 

When  the  visitors  were  gone,  McAmle  went  to  the  win 
dow  and  looked  out  upon  a  torch-light  procession.  Among 
the  crowd  of  men  who  bore  the  blazing  emblems  of  victory 
he  recognized  many  persons  who  had  sworn  to  give  him 
their  support. 

"Oh,  you  damned  vipers!"  he  muttered.  "Oh,  you 

sons  of ."  Here  Mr.  JVfcAmle  cast  a  serious  aspersion 

upon  the  mothers  of  the  men  who  carried  the  torches. 
"I'd  like  to  get  behind  you  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
and  drive  the  last  one  of  you  into  the  river.  Oh,  I 
reckon  you  all  think  that  I  am  eternally  downed,  but 
I'll  show  you.  Shout,  you  red-faced  son  of  the  devil ! 
Set  up  the  drinks  to  you  the  other  day,  but  I'd  see 
you  in  hell  before  I'd  do  it  again.  There  goes  La- 
drain,  the  infernal  villain !  I'd  like  to  see  somebody 
kick  the  life  out  of  him.  Never  mind,  old  fellow.  I 
helped  elect  you  to  the  city  council,  but  I  fixed  it  so  you 
couldn't  run  for  the  legislature.  Would  like  to  get  back  into 
the  council,  I  reckon.  Well,  I'll  show  you  about  it.  Move 
on — yell,  you  loud-mouthed  wretches!  Blow  your  horns 
and  beat  your  drums.  A  deserted  man  is  looking  at  you  — 
he  is  sizing  you  up.  One  of  these  times  you'll  carry  torch 
lights  for  him." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE   YELLOW  SCOURGE. 

T  ITTLE  BOOK  was  in  a  tremulous  state  of  excitement. 
JL>  In  Memphis,  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles 
distant,  the  yellow  fever  had  been  declared  epidemic.  The 
Board  of  Health  of  Little  Rock  had  enforced  strict  quaran 
tine  measures  against  the  suffering  city,  and  all  traffic  on 
the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad  was  suspended. 

1 '  The  news  from  Memphis  is  pretty  bad,"  said  Bonlore 
one  evening,  addressing  Silvan,  who  had  come  down  to  draw 
his  weekly  salary. 

"  Yes,  it  is  awful,  but  if  we  maintain  a  strict  quarantine, 
I  don't  think  that  we'll  be  in  much  danger," 

"Silvan,"  said  Bonlore,  drawing  the  political  editor  aside, 
and  speaking  in  an  undertone,  "I  have  thought  of  a  plan 
which  may  not  only  largely  increase  our  circulation,  but 
which  will  enable  me  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  people 
who  are  in  sad  need  of  help.  Don't  anticipate  the  plot. 
You  destroy  the  effect  of  the  play,"  Bonlore  added,  when 
Silvan  attempted  to  say  something.  "  The  natural  growth 
of  a  paper  is  very  slow.  The  accomplishment  of  something 
outside  of  the  regular  run  is  necessary  to  give  it  a  favorable 
introduction  to  the  public.  Now,  this  is  my  plan:  A  num 
ber  of  doctors  and  nurses  will  leave  here  to-night  for  Mem 
phis,  and  I  am  going  with  them.  I  will  render  every  possi 
ble  assistance,  but  in  the  meantime  I  will  send  dispatches  — 
and  letters  when  I  can  slip  them  through  the  quarantine 
lines  —  to  the  Back- Log.  The  public,  learning  that  our 
paper  has  a  special  correspondent  in  Memphis,  writing  from 
the  very  death-bed,  will  take  an  especial  interest  in  our 

paper.     I  will  make  my  telegrams  more  complete  —  more 
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individual  —  than  the  Associated  Press  dispatches;  and,  in 
the  letters  I  send,  I  will  attempt  minute  description/' 

"  It  is  certainly  a  good  plan,  Bonlore,  but  it  is  extremely 
dangerous." 

' '  Yes,  so  was  the  war  dangerous,  but  did  you  stay  out  of 
it  on  that  account?" 

"  In  the  war,  a  great  principle  was  involved,"  Silvan  re 
joined. 

"  Well,  in  this  there  are  two  principles:  The  principle  of 
mercy  and  the  principle  of  enterprise." 

"1  suppose  you  know  best,"  replied  the  political  editor. 
"  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  the  paper  while  you're  gone. 
That  young  reporter  seems  to  be  doing  very  well.  Have 
you  spoken  to  Blahead?" 

"  Yes,  and  at  first  he  was  very  much  excited.  Wanted  to 
bet  me  that  I  would  never  return;  that  nothing  tickled 
yellow  fever  so  much  as  to  get  hold  of  a  large  man.  Said 
that  if  he  had  been  a  large  man  he  would  have  died  of  fever. 
When  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been  stricken  down  by  the 
disease,  he  answered  that  he  had  not,  but  that  if  he'd  been  a 
large  man  on  one  occasion  the  conductor  couldn't  have 
put  him  off  the  train,  and  that  he  would  have  gone  into 
New  Orleans,  where  the  fever  was  waiting  for  him.  Don't 
say  anything  about  my  going  until  after  I  am  gone,  Silvan. 
I  will  leave  a  note  for  Mr.  Zelwick,  asking  him  to  come  down 
occasionally  and  look  after  the  business.  I  am  going  up 
there  to-night,  but  I'll  not  say  anything  about  my  venture." 


Bonlore,  having  completed  all  his  business  arrangements, 
and  having  engaged  passage  on  a  special  relief  train,  called 
upon  the  woman  whom  he  so  deeply  loved,  and  whom  he 
might  never  see  again.  He  found  Mr.  Zelwick,  Eeland  and 
Ellis  sitting  on  the  front  steps.  They  were  all  glad  to  see 
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him,  and  when  lie  sat  down  beside  Reland,  so  close  that 
their  arms  touched  —  when  a  sudden  puff  of  wind,  coming 
from  a  cloud  in  the  west,  waved  her  hair  against  his  face  — 
he  felt  a  thrill  of  melancholy  pleasure,  like  the  warm 
emotion  which  causes  one  to  smile  while  tears  of  sorrow  are 
falling. 

A  shower  of  rain  began  to  fall.  The  tree-toad  hushed 
his  croaking,  and  the  katydid,  ceasing  her  rasping  chatter, 
sought  shelter  in  the  thick  foliage. 

"Let  us  go  into  the  parlor,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick.  "  Ellis, 
isn't  that  your  hat  lying  out  there  ?  Well,  bring  it  in.  I 
don't  think  we  are  going  to  have  much  of  a  shower,  at  least 
I  am  afraid  not.  Cotton  is  suffering,  and  if  the  drouth 
continues  much  longer  the  crop  will  be  cut  short." 

Mr.  Zelwick,  as  he  opened  the  piano,  requested  Reland  to 
sing  something.  "  Sing  something  new,"  said  he,  "  for  I 
fear  that  Mr.  Bonlore  must  be  tired  of  our  old  ways." 

"  K"o,  you  ain't,  are  you  ?"  Ellis  asked.  "  No,  he  ain't, 
gramper.  If  he  was  he  wouldn't  come  here  so  much." 

Bonlore  and  Reland  laughed,  and  Mr.  Zelwick,  who  could 
not  repress  a  smile,  said  :  "  Ellis,  another  remark  like  that, 
and  I'll  make  you  go  to  bed." 

The  rich  sweetness  of  the  girl's  voice  made  the  editor's 
heart  flutter  with  delicious  excitement.  Within  his  breast 
there  swelled  and  surged  a  buoyant  hope,  but  when  the 
sweet  voice  was  hushed,  the  hope  died.  Why  did  his  hope 
die?  Why  didn't  he  seek  an  opportunity  to  tell  her  of  his 
devotion  ?  The  most  courageous  of  men  are  sometimes  the 
most  cowardly  of  lovers. 

"  You  look  sad,  Mr.  Bonlore,"  Reland  said,  as  she  turned 
from  the  piano  and  bestowed  her  attention  upon  him. 
"  You  must  be  thinking  of  your  paper,  for  that  always 
makes  you  serious." 

"I  have  felt  livelier  than  I  do  at  present,"  Bonlore  an- 
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swered.  "  Like  every  straggler,  I  temporarily  yield  to  the 
spirit  of  depression.  Sometimes  I  wonder  why  it  is  that 
people  read  anything  I  write,  and  at  such  times,  when  I 
take  up  a  copy  of  the  Back-Log  and  look  over  the  articles 
that  I  have  written,  I  am  surprised  that  we  have  so  many 
subscribers." 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  feel  so  despondent  when  you 
know  that  your  writings  are  popular.  Nearly  every  paper 
I  take  up  has  something  copied  from  the  Back-Log  " 

"You  have  reason  to  be  proud,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick. 
"  The  man  who  can  with  the  pen  express  his  thoughts  is 
indeed  a  fortunate  being.  Ellis,  you  are  nodding.  Reland, 
tell  Mandy  to  come  and  take  him  to  bed." 

"  I  want  you  to  go  with  me,  gramper." 

"Well,  come  on,"  said  the  old  man,  taking  the  little  fel 
low  in  his  arms  and  carrying  him  from  the  room. 

"The  news  from  Memphis  is  dreadful,"  Reland  said. 
"  Father  declares  that  if  the  fever  comes  here  we  will  go  to 
the  mountains." 

"I  don't  think  we  are  in  immediate  danger, "  Bonlore  re 
plied.  "  The  Board  of  Health  is  determined  to  enforce  vig 
orous  measures — a  shot-gun  quarantine,  if  necessary." 

"It  seems  cruel,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  deep  sympathy, 
"for  a  city  to  refuse  admission  to  suffering  neighbors;  still, 
it  is  a  case  where  one  act  of  kindness  might  result  in  addi 
tional  misery." 

"  Yes,"  Bonlore  rejoined,  "  it  does  seem  cruel,  but  a  fatal 
disease  often  enforces  the  necessity  of  keeping  brothers  and 
sisters  away  from  one  another.  Your  father's  fears  con 
cerning  the  drouth  are  unfounded.  We  are  having  a  splen 
did  rain.  It  is  a  godsend  to  the  planters.  There  is  nothing 
more  desolate  than  the  country  during  a  drouth.  The 
farmers  look  as  if  an  epidemic  were  raging  in  the  family  of 
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Hope,  and  as  if,  in  anticipation  of  the  death  of  the  last 
member,  a  coffin  had  just  been  made.  Let  me  assist  you." 

She  had  arisen  to  close  the  blinds  of  a  window.  He  closed 
the  blinds.  She  stood  near  him.  Inspired  by  hope,  he  was 
tempted  to  take  her  hand.  Just  then  Mr.  Zelwick  re-entered 
the  room. 

"  Ah,  we  are  having  a  glorious  rain,  sir,  a  glorious  rain. 
I  had  a  call  to-day  from  Buckley  and  Fabus,  the  two  planters 
you  met  here  on  your  first  visit." 

"Did  either  of  them  knock  down  the  shovel?"  Bonlore 
asked,  as  he  resumed  his  seat. 

"  Yes,  sir;  they  hadn't  been  here  more  than  ten  minutes 
until  Buckley  knocked  down  the  shovel.  Very  peculiar 
man,  and,  if  it  didn't  seem  incompatible  with  his  mental 
character,  I  would  think  that  he  gives  himself  up  to  such 
absorbing  thought  that  all  knowledge  of  surroundings  fades 
away  from  him.  But  when  he  enters  into  a  calculation  con 
cerning  the  amount  of  money  due  him,  he  is  eagerly  alive." 

"I  suppose,"  Bonlore  replied,  "that  if  he  knew  how  to 
pronounce  the  word,  he  would  speak  of  Southern  aristoc 
racy." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  Mr.  Zelwick  rejoined.  "  Not  the  least 
doubt  of  it,  sir.  The  class  to  which  he  belongs  has,  in  the 
estimation  of  strangers,  very  much  injured  the  best  people 
of  the  South.  The  money  those  ignorant  men  acquire 
lends  great  assistance  to  their  schemes  of  deception;  but, 
sir,  they  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  they  are  ignorant,  and 
this  alone  should  teach  a  stranger  that  they  are  social 
usurpers,  pretenders,  charlatans.  Of  course  I  treat  them 
politely — I  try  to  treat  every  one  politely — but  I  have,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  given  them  to  understand  that  there 
is  a  line  which  they  must  not  hope  to  cross.  The  way  to 
conquer  a  bore  is  to  treat  him  with  great  civility.  Then, 
sir,  perceiving  his  own  defeat,  but  presuming  that  you  do 
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not,  he  retires  while  there  is  yet  time  to  save  himself  from 
additional  embarrassment." 

"The  great  civility  plan  might  work  very  well  in  a  draw 
ing-room,  Mr.  Zelwick,  but  in  an  editorial  room  it  would 
end  in  irritating  failure.  In  a  printing-office,  the  attention 
which  is  shown  the  persistent  bore  is  not  only  a  waste  of 
politeness,  but  is  the  throwing  down  of  bars  that  open  up 
the  way  to  additional  trespass." 

The  rain  ceased,  and  the  tree-toad,  insatiate  creature, 
cried  for  more  water,  but  the  katydid,  with  draggled  wings, 
clumsily  flew  to  the  eaves  of  the  house,  where,  safe  from 
belated  drops  of  water  falling  from  drenched  leaves,  she 
made  her  toilet  and  then  sat  down  in  silence. 

"You  should  have  been  with  us  last  night,  Mr.  Bonlore," 
Keland  said. 

"Why?"  he  asked. 

"Because  we  were  visited  by  quite  a  gay  company  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen." 

Talk  to  a  hungry  lover  about  a  gay  company  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  !  What  cared  he  for  gayety  when  his  soul 
was  oppressed  by  so  heavy  a  weight  of  melancholy?  It  was 
like  telling  a  miserable  dyspeptic  that  he  should  have  been 
present  at  a  dining  where  he  could  have  devoured  distress 
ing  sweetmeats. 

"I  have  very  little  time  for  gay  companies,"  Bonlore  re 
plied. 

"I  can't  say  that  I  like  them,  but  a  laugh  is  sometimes 
musical,  even  though  we  know  that  it  is  not  sincere,"  she 
said. 

"Yes,  but,  like  the  music  produced  by  skill  alone  — 
music  into  which  the  soul  of  the  musician  does  not  enter — 
it  soon  ceases  to  please,  and  then  becomes  a  source  of  weari 
ness." 

Mr.  Zelwick  had  arisen,  and,  standing  in  front  of  the  fire- 
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place,  was  about  to  comment  on  Bonlore's  reply,  but  seeing 
that  his  daughter  was  on  the  eve  of  speaking,  he  sat  down 
again,  drew  in  his  chin,  displayed  his  dignity  of  neck  and 
remained  silent. 

"This  is  one  of  your  sententious  nights,  Mr.  Bonlore," 
Eeland  said. 

To  have  declared  that  it  was  one  of  his  miserable  nights 
would  have  been  near  the  truth. 

"Unintentionally  so,  if  at  all,  Miss  Reland." 

Mr.  Zelwick  could  no  longer  restrain  himself.  Arising, 
and  putting  his  hands  behind  him,  he  said: 

"  Of  course,  sir.  That  which  is  sententious  must  be  un 
intentional,  or  have  that  appearance;  otherwise  it  would  be 
pedantic.  I  agree  with  you,  sir,  concerning  music.  I  would 
rather  hear  the  negro's  flute  —  tones  into  which  he  throws 
his  simple  being,  his  untaught  emotion  —  I  say  that  I  am 
more  moved  by  those  tones  than  I  am  by  the  cold,  scientific 
and  soulless  chords  of  a  master  of  technique.*  Without  sin 
cerity,  sir,  there  can  be  no  pure  music;  and  true  music  stops 
where  science  begins.  True  music,  sir,  is  like  a  burst  of 
eloquence;  scientific  music  is  like  the  cold  remarks  that  a 
speaker  reads  from  his  paper." 

"Yet,  Mr.  Zelwick,  such  criticism  can  be  carried  too  far. 
No  man,  unless  he  possess  an  impressive  soul,  can  become  a 
great  musician.  The  very  negro  whose  flute  you  admire 
would  not,  if  educated,  become  less  musical.  He  would  lose 
none  of  the  soul,  for  his  soul  would  grow  as  his  education 
progressed.  Although  the  old  plantation  songs  are  sweet, 
on  account  of  the  memories  they  revive,  yet  I  must  say  that 
I  much  prefer  the  trained  voices  of  the  opera." 

"Foolishness,  a  mere  pretension,  sir.  Opera  singers  do 
not  feel  the  music  they  produce — well,  I  don't  much 
blame  them,  for  there  is  nothing  emotional  about  a  shriek. 
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No,  sir;  they  are  striving  to  reach  a  note  so  high  or  a  note 
so  low  that  they  run  backward  and  forward  over  the  music. " 

"You  can't  agree/'  said  Reland,  "and  it  is  therefore 
time  to  change  the  subject." 

The  old  gentleman  sat  down.     Reland  continued: 

"Father,  you  and  Mr.  Bonlore  have  engaged  in  quite  a 
number  of  arguments,  but  I  don't  know  that  you  have  ever 
convinced  each  other  of  a  single  error." 

"Why,  my  daughter,  our  discussions  are  always  pleasant, 
I  am  sure." 

"Oh,  yes,  as  pleasant  as  most  arguments  are;  yet  you 
shouldn't  forget  yourself." 

"Did  I  forget  myself?" 

"Yes,  for  when  Mr.  Bonlore  said  that  he  liked  the 
trained  voices  of  an  opera  company,  you  declared  that  his 
appreciation  was  foolishness,  a  mere  pretension." 

"My  goodness!  I  didn't  mean  anything  of  the  kind  !" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Zelwick,  arising,  approaching  Bonlore  and 
extending  his  hand.  "  Pardon  me." 

Bonlore,  laughing  as  he  took  the  old  gentleman's  hand, 
replied: 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  cause  for  such  regret;  for  in 
fact  there  may  have  been  considerable  pretense  in  what  I 
said.  In  an  argument,  you  know,  more  than  half  we  say  is 
a  sort  of  pretentious  skirmish." 

"You  are  a  gentleman,  sir,  if  there  ever  was  one,"  re 
joined  Mr.  Zelwick,  as  he  resumed  his  seat.  Bonlore  did 
not  see  the  look  of  gratitude  which  Reland  bestowed  upon 
her  father,  but  after  he  had  taken  his  leave,  and  while  he 
was  hurrying  toward  the  midnight  train  that  might  bear 
him  to  a  parching  death,  he  thought  of  the  old  man's  re 
mark.  He  was  half  tempted  to  renounce  the  dangerous  ad 
venture;  but  then,  thinking  of  the  prestige  which  he  might 
give  the  Back-Log,  and  not  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  he 
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might  render  some  assistance  to  people  whose  destitution 
and  suffering  moved  the  sympathy  of  a  nation,  but  whose 
awful  condition  daunted  the  courage  of  men  who  had 
bravely  stood  where  grape-shot  flew  in  showers,  he  smoth 
ered  the  promptings  of  a  weakening  resolution  and  hastened 
forward. 

A  crowd  of  men  had  assembled  at  the  railway  station. 
Silvan,  Blahead  and  McAmle  were  among  the  number. 

"  Emmet t,"  said  Blahead,  as  he  took  Bonlore's  hand, 
"this  is  an  awful  und-d-d-d-dertaking,  but  don't  be  cast 
d-d-d-down,  for  I'll  do  my  b-b-b-best  to  keep  sober  while 
you  are  gone.  I  know  that  it  will  be  a  g-g-g-great  s-s-s  — 
I  know  that  it  will  be  a  great  struggle,  but  Fve  g-g-g-got 
the  courage  to  undertake  it.  In  this  1-1-life  we  must  make 
s-s-s-sacrifices,  for  we  know  not  the  day  nor  the  —  day  nor 
the  hour  when  we  may  be  picked  up  by  the  police  for  en 
gaging  in  r-r-riotous  living  and  disorderly  conduct. " 

"  You  must  take  care  of  yourself,  Blahead." 

"I'll  do  m-m-my  best.  The  chances  are  against  me,  I 
know,  but  the  only  t-t-t-thing  in  this  world  for  a  man  — 
for  a  man  to  do  is  to  take  up  his  bed  and  walk  when  his 
board  bill  gets  too  large." 

"Blahead,  were  you  ever  serious?" 

"Don't  reproach  me  t-t-t- that  way.  I  owed  five  d-d-d- 

dollars  once  and" Blahead,  breaking  down,  wrung 

Bonlore's  hand,  then,  quickly  turning,  rushed  from  the 
station. 

Silvan  spoke  many  words  of  encouragement.  He  ex 
pressed  his  belief  that  Bonlore  would  return.  "I  admire 
your  courage  and  your  enterprise,"  said  he.  "I  know  that 
your  work  will  result  in  great  good.  Well,  good-by,  and 
may  God  bless  you." 

"  Bonlore,"  said  McAmle,  approaching  after  Silvan  had 
gone,  "I  am  nothing  but  a  downed  man,  but  I'll  get  'em 
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next  time.  John  McAmle  will  crow  again  one  of  these 
days.  I  am  going  down  in  the  country  to-morrow,  and, 
like  a  spider,  I  am  going  to  set  about  mending  my  web.  I 
wish  I  had  something  to  give  you,  Emmett,  but  I  haven't. 
I  am  devilish  sorry  that  you  are  going,  for  they've  got  a 
warm  campaign  over  there,  and  a  man  don't  know  how 
soon  he's  going  to  be  downed.  Say,  one  of  the  fellows  that 
was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  couldn't  qualify.  I  am 
going  to  call  on  the  Governor  and  see  if  I  can't  get  the 
appointment.  If  I  can't,  I'll  have  to  go  down  into  the 
country.  It's  pretty  hard  to  down  John  McAmle,  Emmett. 
Well,  good-by.  I  never  will  forget  you." 

The  bell  rang;  the  conductor  shouted,  "All  aboard"  —  a 
shriek  of  steam,  a  rush,  and  the  station  was  silent  and  de 
serted. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE   STRICKEK   CITY. 

train  reached  Memphis  at  early  morning.  A  black 
A  cloud  hung  over  the  city,  and  a  drizzling  rain  was  fall 
ing.  What  an  awful  stillness  —  what  a  dreadful  hush !  A 
sound  — yes,  the  rattle  of  the  coffin  wagon;  the  death 
gurgle  of  the  black  vomit's  victim. 

"Are  you  a  physician?"  asked  a  busy-looking  man,  ad 
dressing  Bonlore. 

«~No,  sir." 

"What  did  you  come  here  for?    To  die?" 

"  I  hope  not." 

"What  good  can  you  do?  " 

"I  can  help  take  care  of  the  sick." 

"Have  you  ever  seen  any  yellow  fever?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"You'd  better  get  out  of  this  town  as  soon  as  yon  can. 
We've  got  enough  on  our  hands  without  having  to  nurse 
foolhardy  people  who  come  here  to  make  heroes  of  them 
selves." 

"I  didn't  come  to  make  a  hero  of  myself.  I  thought 
that  I  might  be  of  some  assistance,  and  at  the  same  time 
attend  to  my  own  affairs." 

"Your  own  affairs?" 

( '  Yes;  I  am  the  publisher  of  the  Little  Rock  Back-Log, 
and  I  intend  to  send  dispatches  to  that  paper." 

"Ah,  I  have  read  extracts  from  your  paper.  I  am  Dr. 
Groomson.  Your  name?  Glad  to  meet  you,"  he  added, 
when  Bonlore  had  answered  his  inquiry.  "  Yes,  sir,  you 
can  do  a  good  work  in  that  line,  for  every  word  from  this 
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town  is  interesting  to  thousands  of  people.  Well,  you'd 
better  come  with  me." 

What  a  scene  of  desolation!  A  town  still  breathing,  but 
with  a  broken  heart.  It  seemed  to  Bonlore's  fancy,  fevered 
by  a  heavy  dread,  that  the  days  merely  came  to  dig  the 
graves  and  the  nights  to  fill  them.  Two  weeks,  like  slow 
funeral  trains,  had  dragged  their  gloomy  lengths  along  and 
had  fallen  into  a  past  of  tears  and  groans  since  Bonlore's  ar 
rival.  He  had  nursed  Dr.  Groomson  —  had  buried  him; 
but  through  all  those  scenes  of  misery,  a  bright  face  seemed 
to  smile  upon  the  editor,  whose  great  energy  and  whose 
kindness  of  heart  had  won  the  admiration  of  brave  people. 
Once  when,  with  gentle  touch,  he  had  closed  the  eyes  of  a 
dead  girl,  he  tenderly  smoothed  back  her  golden  hair,  and 
— -  yes,  dropped  a  tear  on  the  shining  mass. 

One  evening  when,  after  a  day  of  exhaustive  toil,  he  re 
turned  to  his  room,  he  found  on  his  table  a  letter  from 
Blahead.  These  are  the  words  which  the  letter  contained: 

"LITTLE  ROCK,  Sept.  21,  1878. 

"  MY  DEAR  EMMETT  :  Until  you  come  back  and  see  for  yourself,  you  can 
not  know  how  we  miss  you.  Tour  dispatches  have  greatly  increased  the  circu 
lation  of  the  paper,  and,  thinking  it  wise,  we  have  doubled  the  size  of  the 
vigorous  sheet.  Death  often  infuses  life  into  a  newspaper.  I  knew  of  a  paper 
in  Texas  that  never  amounted  to  anything  until  after  the  editor  died. 

"Mr.  Zelwick  comes  down  every  day,  and  after  satisfying  himself  that  the 
business  is  all  right,  gives  me  the  latest  news  about  the  Latin  poets.  The  most 
of  them,  I  infer  from  what  he  says,  are  dead  at  present.  I  have  not  learned 
yet  whether  the  yellow  fever  struck  Rome  and  made  it  howl,  or  whether  the 
poets  were  killed  by  the  cowboys,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  pretty  well  thinned 
out.  When  I  get  additional  information  concerning  this  subject  I  will  tele 
graph  you. 

"The  other  day  I  went  out  to  a  grand  picnic  held  near  town.  It  was  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fever  sufferers.  Mr.  Zelwick  and  his  daughter  were  there. 
She  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  young  ladies  I  ever  saw,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  I  believe  you  are  in  love  with  her,  supplemented  by  my  own 
verbal  infirmities,  I  would  be  tempted  to  fall  in  love  with  her  myself.  The  old 
man  took  me  by  the  arm,  and,  leading  me  to  a  tree  where  his  daughter  and  a 
party  of  young  people  were  gathered,  introduced  me  to  all  of  them  with  great 
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pomp.  For  a  time  I  thought  that  T  was  a  Latin  poet.  Miss  Zelwick  began  to 
talk  about  you,  and  she  didn't  stop  until  the  eye  of  day  winked  with  weak 
ness  behind  the  hill.  Several  dandified  bucks  at  different  times  wanted  to 
change  the  subject,  but  she  didn't  seem  to  pay  much  attention  to  them.  You 
are  solid  with  the  old  man  and  you  are  solid  with  the  young  lady.  I  wish  I 
were  as  solid  with  a  portly  old  German  acquaintance  of  mine  that  keeps  a  slate 
within  reach. 

"Of  course  you  get  the  Back- Log  and  can  see  what  good  work  Silvan  is 
doing,  but,  having  to  go  such  a  roundabout  way,  the  paper  is  not  very  fresh 
when  it  reaches  you.  Silvan  says  that  he  never  read  anything  more  thrilling 
than  your  dispatches.  He  says  that  he  has  proved  the  fact  that  he  can  let 
whisky  alone,  but  I  wonder  if  he  wouldn't  like  to  go  out  in  the  mountains  and 
lie  down  near  an  illicit  distillery. 

"McAinle  has  been  appointed  justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  boys  all  call  him 
Judge.  He  told  me,  confidentially,  that  the  Governor  had  to  appoint  him. 
When  I  asked  him  why,  he  took  me  to  one  side,  although  no  one  was  in  hear 
ing,  and  replied:  'Because  they  can't  keep  John  McAmle  down.'  Hamlin  is 
the  soberest  man  in  town.  He  puts  away  Mrs.  Gainsley's  provender  without 
saying  a  word.  This  requires  great  fortitude. 

"  Say,  did  you  ever  drink  any  kimmel  ?  I  don't  want  any  more. 

"  May  the  hope  that  sustained  the  old  man  who  lost  his  jug  sustain  you. 
"Yours,  WILLIAM  BLAHEAD." 

Bonlore,  after  reading  the  letter  more  than  once,  put  it 
aside,  wishing  that  there  were  twenty  pages  of  it.  He  shut 
out  the  awful  scenes  of  the  pestilence,  and  his  thoughts  flew 
away  to  a  quiet  old  house  where  the  air  was  so  soft  and  so 
pure,  where  a  tranquil  repose,  born  of  contentment,  seemed 
to  brighten  the  prospect  around  the  place,  like  the  influence 
of  a  pool  of  pure  water  giving  rich  color  to  the  flowers  that 
grow  near  the  brink.  He  arose,  after  a  long  season  of 
reverie,  and  walked  out  into  the  desolate  city  to  collect  the 
names  of  new  victims.  While  talking  incidentally  to  a 
policeman,  he  learned  that  by  cautious  management  a  letter 
could  be  slipped  through  the  quarantine.  Upon  returning 
to  his  room  he  answered  Blahead's  communication.  This 
is  what  he  said: 

"MEMPHIS,  Sept.  24,  1878. 

"  MY  DEAK  BLAHEAD  :  Your  letter  was  like  a  breath  of  cool  air  coming 
into  a  heated  room.  I  have  seen  enough  since  I  came  to  this  place  to  sadden 
a  whole  life.  When  I  close  my  eyes,  I  am  looking  down  into  a  grave ;  when  I 
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open  them,  I  see  a  coffin.  The  hot  sunshine  fosters  insufferable  odors ;  the 
dreaded  rain-cloud  brings  additional  death.  The  prayer  here  is  not  for  daily 
bread  —  it  is  for  frost. 

"My  health  is  remarkably  good,  the  result,  I  suppose,  of  a  strong  deter 
mination  ;  yet,  with  all  the  morbid  exercise  of  will  force,  I  am  in  constant 
dread  of  being  stricken  down. 

"  The  heroism  of  the  newspaper  men  and  printers  of  this  town  should 
live  in  history.  They  are  giving  their  lives  to  the  almost  heartbroken  people 
that  have  fled  from  home  —  supplying  the  eager  craving  for  news. 

"The  other  night,  while  in  the  Avalanche  office,  I  noticed  an  old  man  who, 
during  the  epidemic,  had  stood  bravely  at  his  case.  "While  I  was  watching  him, 
he  turned  to  the  foreman  and  said :  '  You'll  have  to  get  some  one  else  to  finish 
this  take.'  '  Why  1 '  the  foreman  asked.  '  Because,'  replied  the  old  man  as  he 
put  on  his  coat,  '  Bronze  John  has  pointed  his  finger  at  me.'  He  was  buried 
the  next  day.  In  the  printing-offices,  comment  on  the  situation  is  full  of 
ghastly  humor.  This  is  a  conversation  I  heard  in  the  Appeal  office :  '  Say,'  said 
a  grizzly-headed  man,  '  whore's  Buck  to-night?'  'He  went  out  of  town  yester" 
day,'  replied  a  young  fellow  who  sat  on  a  stool.  '  Did  he  go  alone  ? '  '  No;  a 
nigger  took  him.  out  in  an  express  wagon.'  '  Oh,  yes,  I  see.  He's  got  a  per 
manent  lay.'  •  Who  do  you  suppose  was  knocked  down  last  night  ? '  a  modest- 
looking  man  asked.  'Don't  know.  Who?'  'Nixon.'  'That  so?  Well,  if 
Bi-other  Jack  lays  him  out,  the  rest  of  us  haven't  got  any  show.'  '  Slug  A,  we 
want  to  close  up  this  galley,'  the  foreman  called.  'Where  is  Slug  A?'  Some 
one  who  had  just  come  in  replied:  'He  went  out  to  take  a  drink,  and  was 
grabbed  by  the  gilder.'  '  The  gilder  will  have  a  pretty  hard  time  giving  a  yel 
lowish  tint  to  that  nose,'  the  foreman  replied.  '  Slug  H,  finish  his  take.' 

"The  people  of  this  city,  although  they  hold  Andrew  Jackson's  idea  of  gov 
ernment,  would  rather  see  a  frost  than  a  Democratic  president. 

"  Give  my  regards  to  all.  Tell  Mr.  Zelwick  that  to  spend  an  evening  at  his 
house  would  give  me  a  glimpse  of  Paradise.  Your  friend, 

"  EMMETT  BOXLOKE." 

Bonlore  did  not  receive  the  Back-Log  regularly.  Some 
times  for  an  entire  week  the  paper  would  fail  to  reach  him; 
then,  by  one  mail,  he  would  receive  six  or  eight  numbers. 
One  day,  while  looking  over  his  paper,  he  was  startled  by 
the  following  special  dispatch  from  Eigville: 

"Our  town  was  thrown  into  a  wild  state  of  excitement  this  morning  upon 
the  discovery  that  H.  R.  Snodon,  our  recently  re-elected  sheriff,  had  absconded, 
carrying  away  with  him  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  belonging 
to  the  county.  Our  citizens,  even  during  the  time  of  intense  indignation,  are 
loud  in  praise  of  the  Back-Log,  declaring  that  they  ought  to  have  followed  its 
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advice.  At  this  writing  a  crowd  is  gathered  around  the  Local  office,  and  it  is 
feared  that  the  house  will  be  pulled  down,  in  consequence  of  that  paper's 
advocacy  of  Snodon's  election.  Pursuit  has  been  instituted,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  rascal  will  be  captured  before  he  succeeds  in  getting  out  of  the 
State." 

Another  dispatch,  in  a  number  of  more  recent  date,  stated 
that  Snodon  had  been  captured  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
a  number  of  the  Back-Log  published  a  week  later  than  the 
date  of  the  first  dispatch  contained  the  following  from  Rig- 
ville: 

"  Yesterday  the  grand  jury,  which  was  in  session  at  the  time  of  Snodon's 
flight,  returned  an  indictment  against  him,  and  this  morning  the  culprit  was 
arraigned  before  court.  He  could  make  no  defense,  but  in  a  whimpering  man 
ner  begged  for  inerc}r.  After  a  short  trial  he  was  found  guilty  and  was  sen 
tenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years.  This  county  has  given 
the  State  an  example  of  speedy  justice." 

Although  Bonlore  could  not  rejoice  in  the  downfall  of  his 
enemy,  yet  to  know  that  the  course  of  his  paper  had  been 
vindicated  gave  him  cause  for  not  unpleasant  reflection.  In 
his  fancy  he  saw  the  body  of  Wells,  stretched  upon  the 
ground  near  the  little  stream.  He  could  see  the  hole  in 
the  dead  man's  breast.  The  stream  gurgled,  and  then  he 
heard  the  sheriff's  hypocritical  lament. 

His  thoughts  were  put  to  flight  by  a  rap  on  the  door. 
He  opened  the  door,  and  a  boy  entered.  ' '  Mister,"  said  the 
lad,  "I've  got  the  fever,  and  I  don't  know  where  to  go." 
Bonlore  undressed  him,  put  him  to  bed,  and  then  summoned 
a  physician.  The  attention  came  too  late.  A  wagon  stopped 
at  Bonlore's  door,  and  a  rough  coffin  was  thrown  out.  An 
other  wagon  came,  and  the  coffin,  containing  the  body  of 
the  boy,  was  hurriedly  taken  away. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MR.  ZELWICK  AT  THE  OFFICE. 

"/^OOD  MORNING,  Mr.  Blahead;  good  morning,  sir/' 
V_J  said  Mr.  Zelwick,  entering  the  Back-Log  office  and 
addressing  the  foreman,  whom  he  found  in  the  business  de 
partment. 

"  So  so;  how  is  it  w-w-with  yourself?" 

' '  I  am  in  good  health,  I  thank  you.  How  is  the  business 
progressing?" 

' '  First-r-r-r-rate.  Only  one  more  feature — feature 
needed  n-n-n-now  to  make  this  a  great  success." 

"  What  is  that  feature?"  Mr.  Zelwick  asked. 

"  A  c-c-clamoring  public.  Then,  you  see,  we  would  have 
a  host  of  readers.  I  have  noticed  t-t-t-that  sub-sub-sub 
scribers  help  a  paper  wonderfully." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  Mr.  Zelwick  replied,  as  he  began 
to  look  over  the  books. 

"  I  reckon  by  this  t-t-t-time  we  have  stuffed  the  b-b-bank 
pretty  full  of  m-m-money,  haven't  we?" 

"There  is  plenty  of  room  yet,"  Mr.  Zelwick  answered. 

"It's  a  great  t-t-t-thing  to  have  money  in  the  bank,"  Bla 
head  continued.  "I  n-n-never  had  money  in  the  b-b-b-bank 
but  once.  I  kept  putting  it  in  until  I  had  two  hundred 
d-d-d-dollars  to  my  credit.  One  d-d-day  I  wasn't  feeling 
very  w-w-well,  and  I  went  around  and  drew  it  out  to  see  how 
it  looked.  I  w-w-wanted  it  to  cheer  my  drooping  spirits. 
I  didn't  put  it  back  any  more." 

"Did  you  invest  it?"  Mr.  Zelwick  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  inv-v-vested  it." 

"In  what  line?" 

"In  the  hurrah  1-1-line." 
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"In  the  hurrah  line!"  Mr.  Zelwick  repeated,  turning 
from  the  books  and  looking  at  Blahead. 

"  Yes.  At  first  I  d-d-did  a  rushing  b-b-business.  I  took 
in  eight  or  ten  partners.  When  I  got  w-w-w-well,  I  walked 
out  of  town.  Bone  Smith  w-w-went  with  me." 

"Did  close  attention  to  business  make  you  ill?" 

"Yes.  It  hurt  my  h-h-head  and  it  hurt  Bone  Smith's 
head,  although  Bone  took  sugar  in  his  and  I  d-d-didn't." 

"  I  think  I  understand  you,"  Mr.  Zelwick  replied,  re 
suming  his  investigation  of  the  books. 

"  Mr.  Zelwick,  I  got  a  1-1-1-letter  from  Emmett  yesterday 
evening." 

"You  did?" 

"  Yes.  A  red-h-h-headed  man  slipped  it  through.  Here 
it  is." 

Mr.  Zelwick,  after  reading  the  letter,  said  : 

"  Will  you  please  allow  me  to  take  this  home  ?  " 

"Yes.  You  are  w-w-welcome  to  any  piece  of  manuscript 
now  in  my  possession." 

When  Mr.  Zelwick  went  home,  he  gave  the  letter  to  Re- 
land.  Ellis  watched  her  while  she  was  reading  it. 

"Reland,"  said  her  father,  "get  my  slippers.  I  am  not 
going  down  town  again  to-day." 

"Let  me  bring  'em,  gramper,"  Ellis  shouted. 

"  Well,  run  along.  It  makes  no  difference  who  brings 
them.  I  do  hope  that  Bonlore  will  get  back  all  right. 
There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  that  man's  courage." 

Reland,  with  her  face  turned  from  her  father,  was  ar 
ranging  a  vase  of  flowers. 

"  Ellis,  why  don't  you  bring  my  slippers  ?" 

"  Gramper,  the  dog  took  one  of  'em  out  in  the  yard,  an'  I 
can't  find  it." 

"  Plague  take  the  dog.  There  it  lies,  Ellis,  out  there 
by  the  gate.  Run  and  get  it." 
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The  old  gentleman,  after  putting  on  his  slippers,  seated 
himself  in  a  rocking-chair.  He  moved  around  so  that  he 
could  see  Reland's  face,  but,  turning  away,  she  busied  her 
self  with  looping  up  a  window  curtain.  Mr.  Zelwick  took 
up  a  book  and  began  to  read.  When  he  again  looked  up, 
Reland  was  gone. 

During  the  afternoon,  Miss  Harriet  Kennelbrue  and  her 
sister  Delia  called.  Miss  Harriet,  stating  that  she  had 
business  with  Mr.  Zelwick,  withdrew  with  him  into  the 
library.  Delia's  cheeks  glowed  with  the  warmth  of  vigor 
ous  health,  and,  as  usual,  she  began  to  talk  about  Gilfrey. 

"  Eeland,  I  want  to  ask  you  something.  Do  you  think 
that  old  fool  wants  to  marry  me?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Delia." 

"But  do  you  think  so?" 

"I  think  he  is  in  love  with  you." 

"  Oh,  how  I  do  hate  him!  Do  you  know  what  I  believe? 
I  believe  that  sister  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  the  mar 
riage.  Yes,  I  actually  do.  I  told  her  so  once,  and  I  never 
before  saw  her  so  excited.  Well,  he  needn't  think  that  I 
want  any  of  his  money.  He  may  not  want  to  marry  me,  but 
it  strikes  me  that  he  does.  Whenever  he  sees  me  on  the 
street  he  wants  to  walk  along  with  me.  I  wouldn't  allow 
him  to  walk  with  me,  but  I  don't  want  to  create  a  scene. 
Sister  is  all  the  time  telling  me  to  treat  him  politely,  but  I 
just  can't  do  it,  that's  all." 

"  You  can  treat  him  politely  and  even  then  be  far  from 
giving  him  encouragement.  If  he  is  a  gentleman  he  won't 
be  persistent." 

"But  he  ain't  a  gentleman."  Delia  arose  from  the 
willow  arm-chair  in  which  she  had  been  sitting,  shook 
her  head  as  though  she  would  summon  the  color  which  had 
faded  from  her  cheeks,  and,  with  a  return  of  her  saucy 
recklessness,  said:  "Well,,  I  don't  care,  yes,  yes,  I  don't 
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care,  exactly,  exactly.  The  old  fool!  I  wish  somebody 
would  knock  his  head  off." 

"Oh,  Delia,  don't  say  that." 

"Yes,  I  do  say  it.  Just  to  think  that  he  is  to  make  my 
life  miserable!  I  think  the  law  ought  to  give  girls  the 
privilege  of  poisoning  persistent  old  fools.  Reland,  you 
haven't  told  me  anything  about  Mr.  Bonlore." 

"I  don't  know  anything  to  tell."  Reland's  eye-lids 
dropped. 

"I  think  it's  awful  —  his  going  to  Memphis  the  way  he 
did,"  Delia  replied,  not  failing  to  notice  Reland's  embar 
rassment.  "Suppose  he  should  die?" 

Reland  made  an  impatient  gesture.  Delia  laughed.  Re- 
land,  surprised  at  this  outbreak  of  heartlessness,  said  : 

"Delia,  this  is  not  a  subject  even  for  forced  merriment." 

"It  is  not  a  subject  for  forced  tears,"  Delia  replied,  as 
she  sank  back  into  the  willow  arm-chair.  "Reland,  that 
man  is  noble  enough  to  have  descended  from  a  great  family. 
If  he  were  well  connected  I  could  love  him." 

Roland's  face  flushed.  "I  don't  know  that  he  is  begging 
for  any  one's  love,"  she  said,  with  an  air  not  to  be  wholly 
dissociated  from  a  bearing  which  her  father  so  often 
assumed.  "  I  don't  know,  either,  that  his  family  was  so 
humble  that  any  one  should  pity  him.  He  rarely  speaks  of 
his  ancestry,  it  is  true,  but  this  should  prove  that  he  is  by 
no  means  uneasy." 

"  Oh,  now,  fair  defender  !  "  exclaimed  Delia,  springing 
from  the  chair,  and,  in  caricature  of  dignity,  folding  her 
arms.  fe  I  would  not  cast  discredit  upon  his  careless  head. 
No,  he  is  not  begging  for  love.  He  thinks  more  of  that 
newspaper  than  he  does  of  love  or  family.  Come,"  she 
added,  advancing  with  a  gentle  change  of  manner -and  plac 
ing  her  hands  on  Reland's  shoulders,  "let  us  throw  aside 
this  foolishness  —  let  us  go  out  into  the  garden." 
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Mr.  Zelwick,  when  he  had  closed  the  library  door,  turned 
to  Miss  Harriet,  who  had  seated  herself  near  a  writing-desk. 

The  old  man  sat  down,  and  for  a  time  neither  of  them 
spoke.  Miss  Harriet/ after  a  fit  of  coughing  which  seemed 
to  tear  her  shrunken  breast,  said  : 

"  Mr.  Zelwick,  I  must  ask  a  great  favor  of  you." 

"Well,  anything  I  can  do  for  you  shall  be  cheerfully 
done." 

"I  want  you  to  lend  me  a  thousand  dollars  and  take  my 
note.  Make  it  for  one  year.  I  know  you  wonder  why  I 
am  forced  to  such  an  extremity,  and  I  would  explain,  but  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  tell." 

"Of  course  you  shall  have  the  money,  Miss  Harriet;  but, 
as  you  say,  I  do  wonder  why  you  are  forced  to  borrow." 

She  coughed  violently.  "I  wish  I  could  tell  you,  Mr. 
Zelwick,"  she  said,  when  again  able  to  speak,  "but  I  can 
not." 

Mr.  Zelwick  drew  a  check  for  one  thousand  dollars  and 
accepted  Miss  Harriet's  note. 

"Oh,  I  am  a  thousand  times  obliged  to  you.  Well,  I 
must  go  down  town  immediately.  Please  don't  tell  Delia 
that  I  am  gone;  but  if  she  should  ask,  say  that  I  had  to  go 
home  on  account  of  a  headache." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

GOING   HOME. 

OCTOBER.  The  sun's  glare  grew  less  and  less  fierce, 
and  seemed  to  shine  through  a  curtain  of  finest  gauze. 
The  nights  became  cool,  and  the  katydid  sang  the  seedy 
notes  of  a  closing  career.  One  morning  the  people  were 
gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a  "killing"  frost.  Memphis 
almost  instantly  turned  her  sorrowing  eyes  from  the  body 
of  her  dead  trade  and  looked  in  hope  toward  a  coming  light 
that  promised  a  resurrection.  Every  train,  every  steamboat 
brought  back  hundreds  of  people  who  had  fled  from  their 
homes. 

Bonlore  turned  toward  his  home.  His  soul  was  full  of 
a  quiet  joy,  the  joy  which  the  successful  execution  of  a 
perilous  design  often  brings;  but  this  was  not  the  only 
cause  of  joy.  Now  he  could  see,  he  knew  not  why,  that 
Reland  had  not  treated  him  as  she  had  treated  others;  now 
he  could  remember  that  her  voice,  when  she  spoke  to  him, 
was  even  softer  than  the  gentleness  which  seemed  to  be  a 
part  of  her  being.  Nothing  could  have  shaken  his  faith  — 
a  faith  like  that  which  the  Christian* feels;  a  faith  which  is 
too  deep,  too  strong  to  be  expressed  by  words. 

When  the  train  stopped,  just  before  crossing  the  bridge 
at  Little  Rock,  Bonlore,  to  avoid  meeting  any  one  at  the 
depot,  got  off  and  crossed  the  river  in  a  skiff.  Evening 
had  come,  and  the  stars  were  shining.  The  reflection  of 
the  lights  on  the  shore  reached  far  out  over  the  fluted 
water,  like  quivering  spears  of  fire.  Away  down  the  river 
a  fisherman  sang  as  he  baited  the  hooks  of  his  "trot  line." 
Every  familiar  sound  thrilled  the  editor.  Reaching  the 
shore,  he  passed  into  a  quiet  street.  He  did  not  go  to  his 
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room,  he  did  not  go  to  his  office,  but,  with  steps  that  grew 
quicker  and  quicker,  he  walked  toward  Mr.  Zelwick's  house. 
He  felt  no  anxiety,  no  doubt,  and  yet  he  was  strangely  sad. 
A  dog  jumped  over  a  fence,  sat  down  in  the  starlight,  gazed 
for  a  moment  at  the  rising  moon  bathing  a  hill-top  in  a 
silvery  flood,  lifted  his  head  and  howled  dismally.  Bon- 
lore's  heart  leaped  when  he  opened  the  gate  and  passed 
between  the  bronze  lions.  When  he  ascended  the  steps 
the  dog  howled  again.  He  rang  the  bell.  Then  he  heard 
light  footsteps  slowly  coming  down  the  stairs.  Reland 
opened  the  door.  She  greeted  him  with  a  sob,  and,  with 
out  speaking,  she  took  his  hand  and  led  him  to  the  top  of 
the  stairway.  Then,  pointing  to  a  room  from  which  a  light 
streamed,  she  said  in  a  whisper: 

"Little  Ellis  is  dying  of  diphtheria.  The  doctor  has 
given  him  up  and  gone  home."" 

He  followed  her  into  the  room.  Mr.  Zelwick  arose  and 
took  Bonlore's  hand.  He  attempted  to  say  something,  but 
his  voice  failed  him.  The  child,  seeing  Bonlore,  looked  at 
him  wistfully  and  said: 

"  I  want  you  to  make  me  a  wagon." 

Bonlore  could  not  reply.  Tears  were  rolling  down  his 
face.  Again  Ellis  looked  at  Bonlore  and  said: 

"  Gramper  brought  that  letter  you  wrote,  and  Aunt  Ee 
kissed  it." 

Reland  convulsively  clutched  the  drapery  of  her  bosom. 
Bonlore  looked  into  the  splendor  of  her  soul-lit  eyes.  Re- 
land  was  the  first  to  speak.  "When  I  heard  the  door-bell, 
something  told  me  that  you  had  come,"  she  said. 

"I  could  not  have  gone  elsewhere,"  Bonlore  replied. 
"  When  I  got  off  the  train  I  felt  that  something  was  leading 
me.  When  you  met  me  at  the  door  I  knew  that  something 
had  been  leading  me.  Is  there  no  hope  for  the  little  man?" 

"No,"  she  answered. 
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"Can  I  be  of  any  assistance — can't  I  go  and  summon 
friends  that  you  may  wish  to  come?" 

"No,"  she  replied,  shaking  her  head.  "The  friend  we 

wanted  has  come.  The  neighbors  have  been  very  kind  " 

She  could  not  finish  the  sentence. 

"  Gramper." 

"Yes,  darling." 

"  In  the  mornin'  when  I  wake  up  can  I  go  out  an'  play?" 

"  Yes,  precious,  the  morning  when  you  wake  up  you  can 
go  out  and  play.  0  Reland,  can't  some  of  us  tell  him? 
Ellis,  my  little  angel,  you — you  —  oh,  I  can't — tell  him!" 

"Tell  me  what,  gramper?" 

"My  little  angel,"  said  the  old  man,  "you  won't  be  scared 
if  grandpa  tells  you  something,  will  you  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  I  never  was  afraid  when  you  was  with  me.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  the  dark  then." 

"Ellis,  you  are  going  away." 

"Where?" 

"  To  see  your  mother." 

"My  ma?" 

"Yes." 

"But  I  don't  know  her,  gramper." 

"  She  will  know  you,  and  then  you  will  know  her." 

"Am  I  goin'  to  die  ?"  he  asked. 

"0  God  —  yes,  little  angel,  you  are  going  to  die." 

The  child  remained  silent ;  the  old  man  sobbed. 

"Gramper." 

"  Yes,  precious  ?  " 

"'I  ain't  afraid." 

A  change  came  over  his  face. 

"  Don't  go  away,  gramper." 

"  Grandpa  hasn't  gone,  darling." 

"  It's  so  dark  that  I  can't  see  you.  Take  hold  of  my 
hand.  Now  I  am  not  afraid," 
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Another  change  came  over  his  face.  A  shudder.  A 
long  time  passed.  Mr.  Zelwick  spoke  to  him.  He  did  not 
raise  his  eyes.  They  were  fixed  in  a  stare.  A  long  time 
passed.  The  child  had  ceased  to  gasp. 

"My  God  I"  supplicated  the  old  man,  clasping  his  hands 
and  sinking  upon  his  knees  by  the  bed-side,  "  my  God  — 
my  God!  our  little  darling  is  dead!  " 

Bonlore  opened  the  blinds  of  a  window.  Again  he  heard 
the  dog  howl. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


sun  seemed  to  shine  with  a  saddened  glow.  Under 
1  the  bushes  dead  rose-leaves  lay.  The  young  birds, 
fresh  in  their  first  season  of  life,  twittered  softly  in  the 
trees  that  grew  in  the  quiet  old  yard.  From  the  negro 
cabins  there  came  no  song  of  half  religious  joy,  half  anxious 
melancholy.  An  old  man,  bowed  under  a  weight  of  grief, 
walked  up  and  down  the  back  porch.  Friends  had  assem 
bled  in  the  parlor,  and  the  hearse  had  stopped  in  front  of 
the  door.  Bonlore  came,  but,  instead  of  going  into  the 
house,  he  sat  down  under  a  tree. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  in  ?"  some  one  asked. 

Looking  up,  he  saw  Delia  Kennelbrue,  standing  near 
him.  He  arose  and  shook  hands  with  her. 

"  Isn't  this  awful  ?"  she  said. 

"  Indescribably  sad." 

"  It  was  so  unexpected,  too.  I  was  here  day  before  yes 
terday,  and,  although  he  was  in  bed,  he  didn't  seem  to  be 
in  any  danger.  You  haven't  answered  my  question  yet. 
Why  don't  you  go  in  ?  " 

"  Because  I  dread  to  meet " 

"She  is  in  bed,  very  ill." 

"  I  meant  Mr.  Zelwick,  but  I  suppose  you  refer  to  Miss 
Reland." 

"You  know  I  do." 

"Is  she  seriously  ill  ?  " 

"  ISTo,  not  seriously.  Anxiety  and  the  almost  heart-broken 

grief  of  her  father,  added  to  her  own  sorrow Have  you 

ever  met  Mr.  Eepput,  the  minister?"  she  broke  off. 

"No?    Well,  you  must  meet  him.     Come  on," 
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They  went  into  the  house. 

"  "We  have  met  before/'  said  the  minister,  shaking  hands 
with  Bonlore.  "  Don't  you  remember?" 

The  newspaper  man  remembered.  One  day,  a  short  time 
before  going  to  Memphis,,  Bonlore,  having  heard  that  a 
Woman  and  several  children  were  starving  to  death  in  an  old 
house  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  had  hastened 
thither;  and,  just  as  he  was  entering  the  door,  he  had  heard 
some  one  say:  "  Never  mind  my  name,  madam.  Here  are 
five  dollars."  Yes,  he  remembered  Mr.  Kepput's  cheerful 
face — a  face  on  which  true  religion  had  made  a  shining 
mark. 

"I  have  often  {nought  of  you,"  the  editor  said,  "and  I 
tried  to  learn  your  name,  but  failed.  You  were  so  cheerful 
that  I  didn't  know  you  were  a  preacher." 

"Ah,  Mr.  Bonlore,  that  is  a  fallacy  too  frequently 
indulged  in  by  ministers  and  by  the  public.  I  have  as  lit 
tle  faith  in  cultivated  sadness  as  I  have  in  forced  smiles. 
Both  are  deceptions — facial  hypocrisy.  We  should  let 
nature  take  her  course,  and  nature,  you  have  doubtless 
observed,  is  nearly  always  bright." 

Mr.  Zelwick  entered  the  room.  He  did  not  speak  to 
Bonlore,  but,  with  a  sob,  extended  his  hand.  Reland  did 
not  come  down.  Mr.  Zelwick,  addressing  the  minister, 
said  :  "My  daughter  is  too  ill  to  attend  the  funeral.  Poor 
child,  this  shock,"  inclining  his  head  toward  the  casket, 
"has  sadly  affected  her."  Then  he  turned  to  Bonlore  and 
said,  "You  must  ride  in  the  carriage  with  me." 

Bonlore  assisted  the  old  man  into  the  carriage  and  then 
took  a  seat  beside  him.  For  a  time  neither  of  them  spoke. 
The  carriage  wheels,  slowly  rolling  over  the  stones,  ground 
out,  for  the  editor's  ears,  these  words  :  "I  want  you  to 
make  me  a  wagon." 

"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,"  said  the  old 
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man.  ' '  The  little  child  has  gone  unto  Him.  Emmett,  I 
have  not  read  enough  to  shatter  my  faith.  Men  may  be 
wiser  now  than  they  ever  were  before,  but  their  prying 
thoughts  cannot  rob  me  of  that  faith  which  my  mother 
breathed  into  my  soul.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  would  rather 
be  wrong  with  my  mother  than  to  be  right  with  great 
men." 

"There  is  no  philosophy  that  can  take  the  place  of  that 
faith/'  Bonlore  replied.  "Whether  or  not  it  is  based 
on  a  great  truth,  it  teaches  a  resignation  which  learned 
incredulity  can  never  inspire." 

"You  are  right,  sir;  you  are  right.  While  profound 
men  grieve  and  waste  away  over  a  crushing  loss,  the  man  of 
simple  faith  finds  rest.  And  yet,  though  we  must  acknowl 
edge  that  everything  is  for  the  best,  I  cannot  see  —  I  cannot 
feel  that  any  good  has  been  accomplished  in  the  death  of 
that  dear  little  boy.  His  existence,  a  bright  inch  on  the 

road  of  life" The  old  man  broke  down.  He  had 

caught  sight  of  the  cemetery  wall. 

When  the  sad  work  was  completed,  when  the  pat,  pat, 
pat  of  the  sexton's  spade  smoothed  down  the  earth  on  the 
grave,  Mr.  Eepput  turned  to  Mr.  Zelwick  and  said: 

"  Sweet  is  the  sleep  of  the  child  whose  head  is  pillowed 
on  the  love  of  Christ.  You  must  think  of  this,  my  dear 
old  friend;  it  must  sustain  you.  I  have  several  children, 
and,  although  to  lose  one  of  them  would  rend  my  heart, 
yet  I  could  bow  my  head  and  say — yes,  feel :  ( Thy  will  be 
done,  0  Lord/  " 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A   BOTTLE   OF    OLD 


A  WEEK  passed,  and  Bonlore  had  not  called  on  the  Zel- 
1\  wicks.  He  had  learned  from  Miss  Harriet  Kennelbrue, 
whom  he  met  near  Gilfrey's  bank,  that  Reland  had  recov 
ered.  The  sunlight  of  a  great  joy  filled  his  heart,  for  he 
knew  that  the  girl  loved  him;  yet  his  tender  appreciation 
of  the  old  man's  grief,  the  fear  that  he  might  obtrude  upon 
the  sanctity  of  a  deep  sorrow,  kept  him  from  hastening  to 
the  alluring  precincts  of  Reland's  home. 

One  day  he  overtook  Mr.  Zelwick,  who  was  walking 
slowly  along  the  street. 

"Why,  Emmett,  how  are  you,  sir?" 

"I  am  well.     Is  your  health  good?" 

"  Yes,  very  good.  You  must  come  up  to  see  us.  Ah, 
sir,  don't  think  that  you  will  find  a  desolate  place.  That 
something  which  no  philosophy  can  destroy,"  he  added  with 
a  smile,  "sustains  me.  Are  you  busy?" 

"No,  not  particularly." 

"  Then  walk  up  home  with  me.  I  have  need  of  com 
pany." 

Bonlore  was  more  and  more  thrilled  as  he  neared  the 
house. 

"Walk  in,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick,  as  he  opened  the  hall 
door. 

Bonlore  went  into  the  parlor,  but  Mr.  Zelwick  did  not 
follow  him.  A  few  moments  later  he  heard  some  one  com 
ing  down  the  stairs.  Reland  entered  the  room.  Bonlore 
quickly  arose,  and,  advancing  to  meet  her,  took  both  her 
hands. 

"  Reland,  I  love  you." 
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She  did  not  speak.  Her  lips  quivered.  He  put  his  arm 
around  her,  and  her  head  rested  upon  his  breast.  He  led  her 
to  a  sofa,  and  they  sat  down  beside  each  other. 

"Mr.  Bonlore" 

"Don't  call  me  Mr.  Bonlore." 

"  Emmett,  there  never  was  a  deeper  love  than  the  love  that 
I  give  you.  I  have  always  felt  perfect  confidence,  never  be 
lieving  that  any  one  could  come  between  us.  It  is  a  love 
that  casts  out  all  fear." 

He  kissed  her. 

"Reland,  no  man  was  ever  tortured  more  than  I  have 
been." 

"Why,  what  has  tortured  you?" 

"The  belief  that  you  didn't  love  me." 

"Oh,  you  had  no  right  to  such  a  belief.  I  don't  see  how 
you  could  have  been  so  blind." 

"The  great  shock  was  seeing  the  photograph  of  that  St. 
Louis  lawyer.  He  seemed  to  be  BO  far  superior  to  me" 

She  lovingly  put  her  hand  over  his  mouth. 

"Superior  to  you!  Why,  no  one  that  ever  lived  is  su 
perior  to  you.  Mr.  Grooves  was  father's  friend,  but  even 
if  I'd  cared  for  him  —  which  was  impossible  —  I  don't  think 
father  would  have  been  willing  for  me  to  marry  him.  The 
position  his  photograph  occupied  in  the  album  was  purely 
accidental." 

"Let  us  not  talk  about  him.  I  didn't  think  that  Mr. 
Zelwick  would  countenance  my  love  for  you,  for  it  seemed 
that  he  was  never  willing  to  leave  us  together." 

"Emmett,  don't  be  unjust  to  him.  He  enjoyed  your 
first  call  so  much  that  I  requested  him  —  made  him  prom 
ise —  always  to  come  into  the  room  and  share  your  visits." 

' '  He  is  a  grand  old  man,  and  I  think  the  world  of  him. 
Reland,  will  you  be  my  wife?  For  your  sake,  girl,  I  would 
renounce  everything  on  earth.  I  worship  you  as  no  one 
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was  ever  worshiped  before.  Be  my  wife  and  witness  a  life 
of  devotion." 

' '  Emmett,  your  words  are  sweet  to  me,  but  you  need  not 
plead.  My  real  life  began  from  the  moment  I  met  you.  I 
am  yours,  oh,  yes,  and  what  a  great  joy  it  is  to  know  that 
you  are  mine." 

"  Do  you  think  that  your  father  will  object?" 

"  He  is  in  the  library;  go  and  ask  him." 

"Isn't  it  too  soon?    This  is  all  new  to  me." 

"  No;  he  is  expecting  it." 

"  Come  with  me.     Let  me  take  your  hand." 

He  led  her  into  the  library.  Mr.  Zelwick,  who  was  sitting 
in  his  leather-covered  arm-chair,  arose  to  meet  them. 

"  Mr.  Zelwick,"  said  Bonlore,  "  I  must  ask  you  for  this 
precious  flower." 

The  old  man  placed  one  hand  on  Reland's  head,  and, 
with  the  other  hand  resting  on  the  editor's  shoulder,  thus 
delivered  his  decision: 

"  Emmett,  of  all  the  men  I  have  ever  known,  excepting 
my  father,  I  think  the  most  of  you;  but,  even  though  I  did 
not  think  so  much  of  you,  such  a  love  as  Eeland  bestows 
upon  you  would  win  my  willingness  to  your  marriage. 
Although  she  has  met  many  people,  she  has  never  been  a 
society  girl.  She  has  remained  at  home,  cheering  the  heart 
of  her  father.  Now  I  must  ask  a  favor.  You  must  never 
separate  us.  This  shall  be  your  home." 

"Mr.  Zelwick,"  Bonlore  replied,  "your  every  wish  shall 
be  a  law  with  me." 

"Thank  you,  my  dear  boy,  thank  you.  Sit  down  and 
let  us  talk  it  over.  Now,"  he  continued,  when  they  had 
seated  themselves,  "  have  you  entered  yet  into  any  definite 
arrangements?" 

"Not  yet,  father,"  Eeland  replied.  "We  haven't  been 
engaged  more  than  half  an  hour." 
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"Well,  Reland,  you  see  I  don't  know  about  those  things. 
It  has  been  so  long  since  I  was  preparing  to  get  married 
that,  instead  of  remembering  the  arrangements,  I  now  only 
remember  the  happiness." 

"I  am  willing  to  leave  the  time  to  you,  Mr.  Zelwick," 
Bonlore  said. 

"Well,  Emmett,  I  can't  see  the  sense  of  long  engage 
ments.  Suppose  we  say  one  month  —  about  the  first  of 
December." 

"The  time  suits  me.    Reland,  let  us  have  your  opinion." 

"Well,  as  father  does  not  believe  in  elaborate  prepara 
tion,  the  time  is  long  enough." 

"Plenty  long,  my  daughter;  plenty  long.  The  ceremony 
will  of  course  take  place  quietly  at  the  house,  with  only  a 
few  friends  present." 

"That  suits  me,"  Bonlore  rejoined.  "Parading  up  and 
down  the  aisles  of  a  church  on  such  an  occasion  is  far  more 
embarrassing  than  going  through  a  yellow-fever  epidemic." 

"And  sometimes  almost  as  fatal,"  Mr.  Zelwick  added, 
with  a  smile. 

"Yes,"  said  Bonlore,  "but  I  shall  never  give  you  cause 
to  think  so,  sweet  girl." 

"Do  you  hear  that,  father?    He  calls  me  a  sweet  girl." 

"Yes,  I  hear,  Keland;  and  if  he  did  not  think  so  I  would 
place  a  low  estimate  on  his  taste." 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Zelwick,  I  am  able  now  to  give  you  a 
check  for  the  five  hundred  dollars  I  owe  you." 

"Emmett,  you  don't  owe  me  anything.  Let  me  explain: 
One  day  Eeland  asked  me  if  I  would  give  her  five  hundred 
dollars.  Of  course  I  agreed  to  grant  her  request.  Then 
she  said:  'Father,  I  want  you  to  lend  the  money  to  Mr. 
Bonlore,  for  I  know  that  he  must  need  it.'  I  had  been 
thinking  of  a  similar  plan,  but  adopted  the  course  she  ad 
vised.  So,  you  see,  the  money  is  due  Reland." 
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"Never  mind  saying  anything  to  me,"  said  Reland,  when 
Bonlore  had  taken  her  hands.  "Wait  until  after  we  are 
married,  and  then,  if  you  don't  behave  yourself,  I  will  de 
mand  the  money/' 

"  I  am  astonished  that  you  should  propose  such  an  ex 
tended  loan." 

"  Why?  Do  you  expect  to  behave  yourself  always?"  she 
good-humoredly  asked. 

"My  dear  young  people,"  remarked  Mr.  Zelwick,  "I 
don't  wish  to  shatter  the  vase,  but  you  must  not  expect  un 
interrupted  happiness — all  smoothness  and  no  uneven 
places.  At  best,  happiness  is  only  the  bright  side  of 
trouble." 

"Then,"  rejoined  Bonlore,  "it  is  our  duty  to  turn,  as 
far  as  we  can,  everything  into  happiness." 

"True,  sir,  true.  It  is  better  to  be  an  optimist  than  to 
be  a  pessimist;  but  the  best  of  all  is  to  be  a  philosopher. 
Reland,  don't  you  think  that  a  lunch  of  some  sort  would 
assist  us  in  completing  the  arrangements?  Bonlore,  there 
is  nothing  like  carrying  the  appetite  and  digestion  of  youth 
into  old  age." 

"  Father,  to  hear  you  talk  one  would  think  that  you  are 
a  hundred  years  old,  when  you  are  only  fifty-nine. " 

"Never  mind  my  age.     What  about  the  lunch  ?" 

"I  will  go  and  see.  Emmett,  you  don't  want  anything, 
do  you  ?"  she  added,  with  a  quiet  humor. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  doing  justice  to 
Mrs.  Gainsley's  supper;  still  my  eating  here  might  be  con 
ferring  a  favor  on  the  other  boarders.  I  reckon  —  as  one  of 
Mr.  Zelwick's  aristocratic  planters  would  say — you'd  better 
dip  my  name  in  the  pot." 

Before  lunch  was  announced  Mr.  Zelwick,  telling  Bonlore 
to  come  on  when  everything  was  ready,  left  the  room. 
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When  the  editor  went  out  to  the  dining-room,  he  found  the 
old  man  wiping  the  dust  from  a  bottle. 

"Sit  down  here,  Emmett,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  draw 
ing  out  a  chair.  "Ah!  sir,  we  have  a  bottle  of  the  oldest 
claret  you  ever  saw.  It  was  not  put  up  in  Pompeii  before 
the  destruction,  but  it's  just  as  good  and  perhaps  better," 
he  added,  as  he  placed  the  bottle  between  his  knees  and 
made  the  cork  screak.  "Ah,  this  is  what — hand  me  your 
glass — Hawthorne  would  have  called  generous  old  wine. 
Now,  just  help  yourself.  Here's  a  bit  of  cold  chicken  and 
— had  to  have  it — a  modest  supply  of  ash  cake,  made  by  an 
old  negro  woman  who  declares  that  she  can  remember 
things  of  long  ago,  but  that  occurrences  of  recent  date, 
like  the  war  of  the  revolution,  escape  her  recollection. 
The  pure  blood  of  enjoyment,"  the  old  man  added,  lifting 
his  glass  and  contemplating  his  wine.  "  The  negroes  have 
gone  on  an  excursion  to  Hot  Springs,  so  we'll  have  to  wait 
on  ourselves.  Keland,  ain't  you  going  to  eat  anything! 
Are  eating,  eh?  Well,  I  don't  know  who  couldn't  eat  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this.  Have  a  little  more  wine, 
daughter.  It  won't  hurt  you ;  oh,  no,  it  would  not  hurt  a 
child.  Emmett,  glad  to  see  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  it," 

There  never  was  a  more  enjoyable  meal,  and  there  never 
was  a  more  enjoyable  stroll  tnan  that  which  the  lovers  took 
when  the  lengthening  shadows  of  evening  merged  into  the 
great  shadow  of  night.  They  talked  of  their  plans,  of 
their  hopes,  and  when  they  had  parted  at  the  gate,  the 
happy  girl  recalled,  above  all,  these  words: 

"Reland,  you  are  the  noblest  creature  I  have  ever  seen. 
You  have  taught  me  the  sublimity  of  God's  holy  work. 
My  life  is  in  your  hands.  Mold  it  as  you  will." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A    DEALEE   IK   SCRIP. 

Back- Log  had  succeeded  so  well  that  Bonlore 
J.  bought,  instead  of  continuing  to  rent,  the  printing- 
material  which  had  once  served  the  "carpet-baggers."  As 
in  every  other  enterprise,  "good  friends"  who  had  taken 
upon  themselves  the  trouble  to  come  around  and  say,  "Oh, 
well,  the  thing  can't  pay,"  now  made  it  a  point  to  congrat 
ulate  the  editor.  Gilfrey,  who  had  taken  an  early  opportu 
nity  of  throwing  a  pitcher  of  ice-water  on  Bonlore's  venture, 
was,  with  equal  promptness,  greatly  pleased  to  assure  the 
editor  that  a  wonderful  work  had  been  accomplished.  One 
day,  a  few  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  the  date  appointed 
for  the  marriage  of  Bonlore  and  Keland,  and  before  the 
public  knew  of  the  engagement,  Gilfrey,  with  smirks  and 
almost  painful  nods  of  studied  politeness,  entered  the 
Back-Log  office. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Bonlore,  good  morning,  sir.  You 
don't  know  how  pleased  we  all  are — yes,  pleased  we  all 
are  to  know  that  you  escaped  the  terrible  ravages  of  yellow 
fever,  yes,  yellow  fever." 

"  I  am  thankful  for  your  solicitude,"  the  editor  answered, 
with  pardonable  hypocrisy,  arising  and  handing  a  chair  to 
Gilfrey. 

"Not  at  all,  I  assure  you,  no,  not  at  all.  I  wish  to  see 
you  privately,  yes,  privately/' 

"Step  into  this  room/'' 

"Exactly,  exactly." 

When  they  had  entered  another  room,  Bonlore  closed  the 
door.  Gilfrey,  drawing  up  his  chair  and  placing  it  beside  a 

table,  near  which  the  editor  took  a  seat,  leaned  over  and  said: 
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"  I  am  not  often  deceived  in  men,  no,  not  often  deceived 
in  them;  therefore,  I  think  that  I  may  safely  speak  to  you, 
yes,  concerning  a  matter  of  business." 

Bonlore,  looking  steadily  at  himx,  thought  that  he  had 
never  before  seen  eyes  so  full  of  the  sly  glitter  of  villainy. 

"Yes,  a  matter  of  business.  There  are  several  of  us, 
business  men,  who  have  an  interest  in  scrip.  We  buy  it, 
yes,  at  low  figures,  and  sell  it  at  considerable  profit.  The 
transactions  are  perfectly  honest,  but  envious  men  are  rais 
ing  a  howl,  yes,  raising  a  howl.  Your  paper  is  quite  a  suc 
cess,  is  it  not?"  he  asked,  closely  studying  the  effect  of  his 
remarks. 

"  I  can't  complain.5' 

"Exactly.  That  Memphis  work  helped  it  wonderfully, 
I  suppose?" 

"Yes." 

"  Exactly,  exactly.  You  knew  before  you  went  there  that 
your  paper  would  derive  good  from  the  adventure." 

"Yes,  I  thought  so." 

"  Exactly.  Now  we  are  all  human  beings,  full  of  human 
nature,  yes,  human  nature.  Your  main  object  was  not  to 
nurse  the  sick."  Again  he  closely  scrutinized  Bonlore's 
face. 

"It  was  one  of  my  objects." 

"Yes,  of  course,  but  if  you  hadn't  thought  that  you 
might  help  your  paper  you  wouldn't  have  gone?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  that  I  should.  I  don't  deserve  any 
particular  credit." 

"  Well,  now,  we'll  get  down  to  business.  We  have  agreed 
that  human  nature  enters  into  all  business  transactions,  yes, 
into  all  the  movements  of  trade.  Those  envious  fellows 
that  are  raising  a  howl  about  our  scrip  speculations  are 
simply  mad  because  they  can't  get  into  the  ring.  Why, 
sir,  they  have  begun  to  publish  articles  against  us.  This  is 
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the  plan  we  thought  of  submitting  to  you.  Come  in  and 
be  one  of  us  and  share  the  profits.  You  needn't  put  up 
any  money,  but — ahem — defend  us  against  the  vile  attacks 
of  slanderers.  Ah,  by  the  way,  when  did  you  see  Mr.  Zel- 
wick?" 

Bonlore  could  scarcely  restrain  an  indignant  reply,  but 
managed  quietly  to  answer: 

"1  saw  him  yesterday  evening. " 

"He  was  well,  I  hope,  yes,  was  well/' 

"  He  seemed  to  be  in  very  good  health,"  Bonlore  replied. 

' '  Exactly,  exactly.  We  made  him  a  similar  offer  some 
time  ago,  but  he  declined.  Of  course  we  wanted  him  to  put 
in  some  money,  but  he  couldn't  see  his  own  interest,  no, 
couldn't  see  it.  An  editorial  now  and  then  in  your  paper 
wouldn't  cost  you  anything  and  might  give  the  public  con 
fidence  in  us.  Perfectly  honest,  perfectly,  1  assure  you. 
What  do  you  say?" 

"I  say  that  I  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  your 
scheme." 

"  Why,  my  dear  man,  why,  sir,  you  are  blind  to  your  own 
interest." 

"  Perhaps,  but  it  seems  that  you  are  not." 

"  No,  never  blind,  exactly,  never  blind.  Can't  afford  to 
be  blind,  no,  can't  afford  it.  You'd  better  think  of  this 
matter  Mr.  —  Mr.  Bonlore.  A  rare  opportunity,  yes,  rare." 

"  I  don't  need  to  think  of  it  more  than  I  have  thought." 

"No,  well,  I  declare.  Come  to  think  of  it,  you  never 
have  had  any  particular  use  for  me  in  a  business  way. 
Never  deposited  with  me  —  but  no  matter.  Let  me  see :  You 
can  do  us  a  great  favor  by  publishing  articles  in  our  favor. 
We'll  pay  for  them  liberally.  Be  good  reading-matter,  help 
fill  up,  you  know,  yes,  help  fill  up." 

"  It  doesn't  require  very  much  of  an  effort  to  fill  up,  Mr. 
Gilfrey*" 
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"Exactly,  exactly.  I  thought  it  did,  you  know;  yes, 
thought  it  did." 

"No,  it  does  not;  and,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I  will,  if  the 
'howlers'  furnish  facts,  fill  up  with  something  that  you 
might  find  of  thrilling  interest." 

"Oh,  no,  my  dear  sir;  oh,  no.  That  would  ruin  your 
sheet." 

"And  it  might  not  have  a  very  good  influence  on  your 
paper." 

"  Well,  I  must  go.  Treat  us  fairly,  yes,  fairly,  and  you'll 
find  us  to  be  your  friends.  Good  day." 

Gilfrey  had  been  gone  probably  an  hour  when  Miss  Har 
riet  Kennelbrue  called.  She  asked  for  a  strictly  private 
interview. 

"Mr.  Bonlore,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  know  that  what  I  say 

will  have  any  effect " A  fit  of  coughing  seized  her.    f '  I 

don't  know  that  what  I  say  will  change  your  decision,  but 
Mr.  Gilfrey  asked  me  to  see  you  and  —  well,  you  know  what 
he  talked  to  you  about." 

"Yes." 

"Well,  don't  you  really  think  that  it  would  be  to  your 
interest  to  go  in  with  him  ?  " 

"  I  do  not,  Miss  Harriet." 

"  Oh,  I  was  so  much  in  hope  that  you  did.  Mr.  Gilfrey 
makes  a  great  deal  of  money  that  way,  and  he  says  it  is  per 
fectly  honest.  It  is  cruel  the  way  certain  people  have 
attacked  his  business,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  coun 
tenance  such  meanness.  We  all  know  that  you  are  a  gen 
tleman,  and  know  that  you  would  not  allow  anything  of 
that  kind  to  go  into  your  paper." 

She  looked  beseechingly  at  Bonlore.  A  deep  pity  for  her 
moved  him  to  child-like  gentleness,  and  his  voice  was 
strangely  soft  when  he  said  : 
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"  Miss  Harriet,  my  entire  time  is  taken  up,  and  I  know  I 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  my  newspaper  duties  in  order  to 
engage  in  other  business.  I  would  do  anything  for  you, 
and  do  it  gladly,  but "  - 

"Oh,  it  won't  require  any  of  your  time;  Mr.  Gilfreysaid 
it  wouldn't." 

"  Then  I  shouldn't  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  profits." 

"Yes,  you  would;  Mr.  Gilfrey  said  so." 

"  Miss  Harriet,  such  a  transaction  would  be  dishonest,  for 
all  Mr.  Gilfrey  wants-  is  to  secure  the  support  of  my  news 
paper.  It  would  be  selling  myself." 

"  Please  don't  say  that,  Mr.  Bonlore.  Mr.  Gilfrey  is  an 
honest  man ;  oh,  he  is  just  as  honest  as  he  can  be." 

The  latter  part  of  this  statement  Bonlore  thought  was 
true ;  for  it  was  evident  that  Gilfrey  was  as  honest  as  a  dis 
honest  man  could  be. 

"No  one  is  more  honest  than  he  is,"  Miss  Harriet  con 
tinued.  "  I  have  known  him  a  very  long  time,  and  he  has 
always  been  faithful  to  every  trust.  Mr.  Bonlore  "  —  she 
gave  him  an  appealing  look  —  "  please  don't  say  anything 
against  him.  For  my  sake  —  for  the  sake  of  a  poor  weak 
woman  who  is  your  friend,  don't  publish  anything  to  hurt 
his  good  name." 

"Miss  Harriet" 

"  For  my  sake,  please  don't.     I  beg  you,  I  pray  to  you." 

She  sank  upon  her  knees  and  raised  her  shrunken  hands. 

"For  my  sake,  please  don't.  No  matter  what  they  bring 
you,  please" 

"Miss  Harriet,  don't  be  excited.  Get  up  and  we  will 
talk  calmly.  Now,"  he  continued  when  she  arose,  "I  will 
promise  you  this:  *For  your  sake  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 
I  do  not  positively  know  anything  against  him,  and  I  shall 
listen  to  no  private  grievance  which  any  one  may  bring  to 
me.  I  am  trying  to  be  a  man  true  to  principle,  but  you 
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compel  me  —  well,   I  will  not  publish  anything  against 
him." 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  she  exclaimed,  seizing  his  hand.  f( I 
have  always  known  that  you  were  a  good  man.  Good-by. 
I  wish  you  years  of  happiness  and  prosperity." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

CONGRATULATORY   FRIENDS. 

A  COOL,  frosty  December  evening.  Several  carriages 
stood  in  front  of  Mr.  Zelwick's  home.  The  house 
was  brilliantly  lighted.  The  sweeping  of  skirts  and  the 
hum  of  pleasant  voices  were  heard  in  the  old  parlor.  Mr. 
Zelwick  in  the  proud  dignity  of  conscious  hospitality, 
moved  about  among  the  guests,  and  the  cheerful  face  of 
Mr.  Repput,  wearing  a  smile,  the  reflection  of  a  bright  life 
within,  beamed  upon  the  company.  Colonel  Silvan  and  his 
wife  were  among  the  guests.  The  Colonel  was  dressed  in  a 
new  suit  of  broadcloth,  and  it  seemed  that  every  time  Mrs. 
Silvan  looked  at  him,  she  found  a  thread  on  his  coat. 
Once,  slyly  whispering,  he  said:  "Margaret,  you'll  pick  me 
all  to  pieces,  the  first  thing  you  know." 

Bonlore  and  Blahead  arrived.  It  was  intended  that 
Blahead  should  act  as  "best  man,"  in  conjunction  with  a 
Miss  Flora  Harvey,  one  of  Reland's  friends  who  had  just 
returned  from  abroad,  but  as  the  time  drew  near,  Blahead 
declared  that  he  could  not  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
responsible  position. 

"I  w-w-w- wouldn't  mind  it,  Emmett,"  said  he,  "if  I 
didn't  think  so  much  of  you." 

"What  difference  does  that  make?" 

"Well,  you  see,  I  happen  to  r-r-r-remember  that  it  is 
b-b-b-bad  luck  for  a  member  of  our  family  to  stand  up  with 
anybody.  My  father  stood  up  with  a  man  once,  and  the 
m-m-m-man,  ten  days  afterward,  failed  in  business.  Then 
my  father  said  to  m-m-me  :  'William,  never  stand  up 
w-w-with  a  friend,  b-b-but  when  you  f-f-feel  that  you  must 
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stand  up,  select  some  fellow  who  has  done  you  an  injury 
and  stand  up  with  him."3 

"  "Well,  I  suppose  we  can  easily  dispense  with  that  part  of 
the  ceremony." 

"Yes,  let  t-t-t-the  folio  supplement  go,  and  I  b-b-believe 
that  you'll  be  just  as  se-se-securely  married.  Miss  Harvey 
is  a  good-looking  g-g-g-girl,  let  her  stand  up/' 

The  ceremony  was  as  simple  as  it  could  be  made.  A  pale 
girl,  dressed  in  white;  a  serious-looking  iftan,  dressed  in 
black;  a  dignified  old  man,  a  cheerful  minister,  congratula 
tory  friends,  and  —  a  woman  who  slyly  picked  threads  from 
her  husband's  coat. 

"Mrs.  Bonlore,"  said  Delia  Kennelbrue,  when  congratu 
lations  had  been  extended,  and  when,  it  seemed,  every  one 
was  trying  to  think  of  something  appropriate  to  say,  "your 
husband  looks  noble." 

"He  is  noble,"  Reland  rejoined. 

Blahead,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  solemnly 
shook  hands,  without  saying  anything,  but  after  remaining 
a  few  moments  in  a  corner  to  which  he  had  retreated,  he 
felt  that  he  had  not  discharged  his  duty.  He  knew  that 
he  should  say  something,  and,  drawing  a  mental  diagram  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  an  appropriate  remark,  he  arose 
quickly  and  approached  his  friend.  Just  then  Reland 
looked  at  him,  and,  losing  the  diagram,  he  said. 

"Emmett,  in  t-t-t-this  rig  you  c-c-could  have  capered 
nimbly  at  a  kitchen  window  for  a  h-h-hand-out  when  you 
were  on  a  stroll,  couldn't  you  ?  " 

"What  does  he  say?"  Reland  asked,  turning  to  her  hus 
band. 

"Oh,  he  means  that,  dressed  as  I  am,  I  would  have 
presented  a  fine  appearance  at  a  kitchen  window,  asking 
for  a  lunch,  during  my  long  tramp." 

"But  you  didn't  ask  for  lunches,  did  you?" 
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"Certainly  not;  but  I  lingered  in  the  way  of  donations." 

"No,  you  didn't." 

Her  serious  expression  of  countenance  caused  Bonlore  to 
reply: 

"No,  Eeland,  I  accepted  nothing  from  strangers.  In 
fact,  I  worked  in  printing-offices,  here  and  there,  by  which 
means  I  lived — well,  you  might  say,  upon  the  lean  of  the 
land." 

Several  times  before  supper  was  announced  Mr.  Zelwick, 
engaged  with  Colonel  Silvan  in  some  sort  of  discussion, 
arose  and  stood  with  his  back  turned  to  the  fire,  and  several 
times  he  had  begun  to  poise  alternately  on  his  heels  and 
toes,  but  a  look  from  Eeland,  who  kept  him  well  in  view, 
always  brought  him  back  to  a  more  acute  sense  of  his  sur 
roundings.  At  the  supper-table,  though  —  probably  in 
spired  by  old  claret — he  engaged  Silvan  on  the  subject  of 
truth. 

"Without  truth,  sir,"  he  said,  "there  would  be  nothing 
in  this  life.  Argument  is  the  stalk,  refined  assertion  is  the 
bloom;  but,  sir,  the  opened  boll  of  cotton  is  the  truth.  I 
see  that  you  have  an  appreciative  idea  of  truth,  but  your 
remarks  imply  that  absolute  truth  is  dangerous  to  business. 
But  is  business  the  sole  aim  of  life?  I  say  no.  Ah,  sir, 
there  never  was  a  better,  a  purer  expression  than  that  of 
the  Roman  poet  Lucretius,  when  he  said:  ' It  is  a  pleasure 
to  stand  upon  the  shore,  and  to  see  ships  tossed  upon  the 
sea;  a  pleasure  to  stand  in  the  window  of  a  castle,  and  to 
see  a  battle  and  the  adventures  thereof  below;  but  no 
pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standing  upon  the  vantage- 
ground  of  truth,  and  to  see  the  errors,  and  wanderings,  and 
mists,  and  tempests  in  the  vale  below.'  In  his  essay  upon 
Truth,  Bacon,  the  greatest  of  all  modern  thinkers,  sir,  cites 
this  noble  expref/sion." 
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"You  mistake  me,  Mr,  Zelwick,"  Silvan  replied.  "I 
would  not  say  a  word  against  truth  —  truth  as  a  principle  — 
but  I  do  say  that  the  shrewd  business  man,  whose  success 
we  all  admire,  cannot,  in  justice  to  his  business,  carry  abso 
lute  truth  in  one  hand  and  a  price-list  in  the  other." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  the  model  of  truth  does  not  naturally 
seek  the  circle  of  trade  nor" — — 

"  Father,"  said  Reland,  giving  the  old  gentleman  a  look 
which  he  well  understood,  "Miss  Delia  is  not  eating  any^ 
thing.  I  wish  you  would  see  to  her." 

"Yes,  why — you  are  right.  Colonel  Silvan,  you  are 
right,  sir.  Miss  Delia,  eat  heartily,  child.  Nothing  like 
eating  heartily.  Mr.  Blahead,  you  are  getting  along  well, 
are  you?" 

"  Oh,  y-y-yes.  I  never  was  left  but  once  on  an  occasion 
of  t-t-t-this  kind." 

"Ah,  when  was  that,  sir?" 

"Once  when  I  d-d-d-didn't  go." 

"Yes,  I  see.  Miss  Harriet,  you  don't  seem  to  be  enjoy 
ing  yourself." 

' '  I  am,  though,  let  me  assure  you.  I  do  so  much  like  a 
party  of  this  size.  I  never  did  like  a  crowd." 

"No,  for  crowds  are  confusing  rather  than  enjoyable. 
Mr.  Repput,"  Mr.  Zelwick  added,  "such  occasions  have 
long  since  grown  old  to  you." 

"Such  occasions  never  grow  old,  Mr.  Zelwick,  for  the 
hearts  they  bring  and  the  hopes  they  inspire  are  always 
new." 

"True,  sir;  true.     Emmett,  my  boy,  you  are  silent." 

"Probably  because  happiness  cannot  find  expression," 
Bonlore  rejoined. 

"  Oh,  he  can  talk,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick,  turning  to  Mr. 
Eepput.  "Yes,  he  can  talk,  even — even  though" 
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"Even  though  I  have  nothing  to  say/'  Bonlore  suggested. 
"You  must  have  noticed,  Mr.  Repput,  how  especially  kind 
Mr.  Zelwick  is  to  me.  It  is  the  kindness  of  the  conqueror. 
He  always  beats  me  in  an  argument." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A   VIOLENT   PARTISAN". 

hour  was  late  when  the  guests  departed.  There  was 
L  so  unrestrained  a  flow  of  pleasant  words  and  airy  say 
ings  that  no  one  seemed  to  have  an  anxious  thought;  yet 
there  was  one  in  whose  breast  there  burned  a  wild  desire. 
That  one  was  Silvan.  At  the  table  he  had  taken  a  glass  of 
wine .  He  had  reasoned  long  with  himself  before  he  yielded. 
' '  Why  should  I  be  the  only  one  who  must  abstain  from 
this  additional  pleasure?"  he  mused.  "  That  old  appetite 
has  been  trampled  under  foot."  He  looked  at  a  glass  of 
wine  which  had  been  thoughtlessly  placed  near  his  plate 
and  then  he  looked  at  his  wife.  She  was  talking  with  Miss 
Harriet  Kennelbrue.  With  an  impulse  that  shot  through 
him  like  a  pain,  he  took  up  the  glass  and  drained  it.  With 
a  warm  flush  and  then  with  a  burning  thirst,  the  old  appe 
tite  arose.  No  one  had  noticed  him.  He  would  not  drink 
any  more,  and  he  did  not,  but  the  thirst  grew  fiercer  and 
fiercer. 

"  Robert, "  said  his  wife  when  she  took  his  arm  at  the 
gate,  "I  am  so  glad  you  didn't  drink  any  of  that  wine.  No 
one  thought  of  the  temptation  you  would  have  to  pass 
through,  or  I  am  sure  it  would  not  have  been  brought  to  the 
table." 

"It  was  all  right,  Marguerite." 

"  I  know,  dear,  but  I  was  so  afraid." 

Just  before  reaching  home  Silvan  said:  "Bonlore  has 
some  business  out  in  the  country  that  must  be  attended  to 
early  in  the  morning.  It  demands  such  attention  that  I 
consented  to  go  out  and  see  to  it  for  him.  I  wouldn't  mind 
it,  only  I  shall  be  compelled  to  leave  here  to-night," 
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"Of  course  I  would  go,  Eobert.  Eemember  that  lie  has 
been  very  kind  to  you." 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  has,  and  I  must  go."  They  had  reached 
the  gate.  "Well,  Marguerite,  I'll  bid  you  good  night." 

"Won't  you  change  your  clothes?" 

"No,  jt  is  almost  train  time." 

"Get  back  as  soon  as  you  can,  Robert,"  she  said  when 
she  had  kissed  him. 

"  I  will.     Good  night,  precious." 

"She  did  not  smell  my  breath,"  he  mused.  "What  a 
wretch  T  am ! " 

Going  to  a  saloon  where  he  was  not  known,  he  got  a  quart 
of  whisky.  Then,  with  steps  almost  hurried  into  a  run,  he 
went  to  the  Back- Log  office,  entered  the  editorial  room, 
and,  without  lighting  the  gas,  sat  down.  The  bottle,  which 
he  placed  upon  his  table,  caught  the  moonbeams  that  fell 
through  the  window.  He  shuddered,  and  then,  taking  up 
the  bottle,  he  held  it  up,  outstretched  toward  the  moon, 
and  looked  through  it.  Then  he  put  it  back  on  the  table 
and  sat  with  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"Robert,  I  am  so  glad  you  didn't  drink  any  of  that 
wine." 

He  heard  the  words  so  distinctly  that  he  started  up  and 
looked  toward  the  door.  He  took  up  the  bottle  and  re 
moved  the  cork.  He  shook  the  bottle  and  again  held  it 
toward  the  moon.  He  could  see  the  dancing  beads. 

"I  will  not  drink  it!  I  will   not"- 

His  lips  closed  around  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

The  next  morning  Bonlore  received  a  note  from  his  book 
keeper,  urging  him  to  hasten  to  the  office.  "I  hated  to 
disturb  you  at  such  a  time,"  said  the  bookkeeper  when 
Bonlore  arrived,  "  but  I  didn't  know  but  you  might  be  de 
pending  on  some  one  who  is  at  present  unable  to  do  any 
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work.  I  went  up-stairs  early  this  morning,  and  found 
Colonel  Silvan  w- 

"Thank  you/' said  Bonlore.     "I  can  surmise  the  rest/'' 

When  Bonlore  entered  the  editorial  room,  he  found  Silvan 
lying  on  the  floor, 

"Silvan" 

"Don't  say  word.     Fm  brute." 

"It  seems  so.    Here,  get  up  and  let  me  put  you  to  bed." 

Silvan  got  up,  and,  after  falling  against  the  table,  sat 
down. 

"  Be  all  right  after  awhile,  Emmett.  Ought  to  kick  me 
out,  but  don't  tell  my  wife.  She  thinks  Fm  in  the  coun 
try.  One  glass  of  wine." 

Bonlore  put  the  drunken  man  to  bed,  and  during  the 
day  kept  a  close  watch  over  him.  When  he  went  home  in 
the  evening,  after  having  instructed  Blahead  to  remain 
with  Silvan  during  the  night,  and  to  give  him  just  whisky 
enough  to  keep  him  from  suffering,  he  told  Mr.  Zelwick, 
though  not  in  the  presence  of  Eeland,  that  Silvan  had  fallen, 

"My  gracious!"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  "is  it 
possible  that  he  was  started  by  a  glass  of  that  old  wine?" 

"The  age  of  wine  makes  no  difference,"  Bonlore  replied. 

"  Neither  does  it  seem  that  the  age  of  man  makes  any 
difference,  Emmett.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  didn't  think  of 
Silvan.  His  wife — poor  woman  !  —  it  will  almost  kill  her." 

"  She  shall  not  know  it.    I  don't  think  he'll  go  on  a  spree." 

Blahead  was  faithful  to  his  trust.  Several  times  during 
the  night  Silvan  attempted  to  escape,  but  each  time  Bla 
head  seized  him  and  held  him  back.  Just'  before  day  he 
sank  to  sleep.  When  he  awoke  he  found  Bonlore  in  the 
room. 

"How  do  you  feel,  Colonel?" 

"  I  feel  as  though  some  man  ought  to  blow  off  the  top  of 
my  head/' 
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"Don't  think  that  way.  It  was  simply  a  slip.  You  will 
be  more  careful  in  the  future." 

' ( No,  it  was  not  a  slip  ;  it  was  a  hell  that  arose  and  poured 
over  me.  I  tell  you  that  it  must  be  a  disease,  and  I  don't 
see  why  it  shouldn't  be  treated  as  such.  From  a  regular 
drinker  I  have  become  a  periodical  drunkard.  I  slipped 
away  and  stayed  drunk  two  days  while  you  were  in  Memphis, 
but  I  left  enough  copy.  I  am  not  to  blame,  but  I  do  feel 
that  somebody  ought  to  kill  me.  Talk  about  will !  Can 
your  will  cure  typhoid  fever  ?" 

" Don't  let  it  worry  you,  Colonel.  Do  the  best  you  can, 
and  I  will  attend  to  the  rest." 

"God  bless  you,  Emmett !  You've  got  a  heart  in  you  as 
big  as  an  ox.  I  guess  I'll  be  all  right  pretty  soon/' 

When  Silvan  went  home  at  evening  he  did  not  look  as  if 
he  had  been  drunk.  A  powerful  determination  had  some 
what  alleviated  his  remorseful  suffering,  and  without  be 
traying  himself  he  met  his  wife  and  assured  her  that  the 
business  in  the  country  had  been  satisfactorily  arranged. 

"Robert,  you  have  treated  your  new  clothes  shamefully." 

"Yes,  traveling  in  clothes  soon  wears  them  out." 

"Did  you  enjoy  the  trip?" 

"No,  not  very  much." 

"Did  you  meet  any  one  you  knew?" 

"  Yes,  I  met  an  old  fellow  I  used  to  know  quite  inti 
mately." 

"1  suppose  he  was  glad  to  see  you?" 

"'He  seemed  to  be;  but  I  only  stayed  a  short  time  with 
him.  He  wanted  me  to  remain  a  week  or  two,  but  I  hur 
ried  away.  I  don't  like  him,  for  he  is  a  violent  partisan/" 

"A  Democrat?" 

"Yes,  mainly,  I  believe." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE   INEVITABLE   DISCIPLINE. 

PRTtnSTATE  above  all  estimate  is  the  man  who  mar 
ries  a  noble  woman.  Not  for  a  single  moment  did 
Bonlore  live  apart  from  this  thought.  He  knew  not  why  he 
deserved  such  happiness ;  and  sometimes,  looking  back  upon 
the  scenes  of  his  repeated  failures,  and  catching  glimpses  of 
his  former  self,  toiling  onward,  hungry,  almost  ragged  — 
going  he  knew  not  whither  —  he  could  not  repress  a  f ear 
lest  some  mistake  had  been  made,  lest  fate  had  sent  a  dream 
to  toy  a  while  with  him ;  but,  going  home  and  finding 
Eeland  waiting  for  him,  the  reality  of  his  happiness  would 
fill  his  whole  being  with  a  warm  flow  of  thankfulness. 

"  Reland,  why  do  you  sit  up  so  late  waiting  for  me  ?"  he 
asked  one  night  when  he  had  been  detained  at  the  office 
beyond  his  usual  time. 

"  Why,  Emmett,  if  I  didn't  wait,  who  would  get  a  lunch 
for  you  ?  I  don't  mind  waiting ;  only  sometimes  it  seems 
that  you  will  never  come.  At  such  times  the  hands  of  the 
clock  move  so  slowly  that  I  think  they  must  have  stopped." 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  he  asked,  taking  a  garment  which  she 
held  out  to  him. 

<f  A  dressing-gown.     Let  me  help  you  put  it  on." 

"  Why,  what  a  rich-looking  piece  of  toggery  ! "  he  replied. 

"  A  piece  of  what,  Emmett  ?  " 

"  Toggery  —  Choctaw  for  attire.  When  I  parade  down 
the  street  with  this  on,"  he  added  mischievously,  lifting  up  a 
corner  of  the  skirt  and  examining  it,  "  people  will  think 
that  I'm  a  Chinese  ambassador." 

"Why,  Emmett,  it  is  not  to  wear  in  the  street." 
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"  Oh,  yes,  I  see,  but  when  warm  weather  comes  I  can't 
sleep  in  it  very  comfortably.'" 

"It  is  not  intended  for  that,  either.  You  must  wear  it 
in  the  room.  Is  it  possible  that  you  never  saw  a  dressing- 
gown  before  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  have  seen  dressing-gowns.  I  had  one  at 
Kigville,  made  of  a  coffee  sack  and  embroidered  with  a  plow- 
line.  v 

"You  are  a  rascal,  that's  what  you  are.  You  are  a 
precious  rascal,  though,"  she  added,  putting  her  arms 
around  his  neck.  "Emmett,  won't  you  always  love  me  as 
you  do  now  ?  " 

The  paramount  question  with  every  young  woman  who 
loves  her  husband.  If  she  is  happy,  she  fears  a  change  ;  if 
she  is  miserable,  she  fancies  that  such  a  state  must  always 
endure.  But,  then,  we  are  all  suspicious  of  a  good,  fearful 
that  it  may  become  an  evil. 

"I  will  love  you  always,"  Bonlore  answered. 

"  That  woman  who  was  here  yesterday  saw  you  kiss  me. 
After  you  were  gone  she  said  that  it  wouldn't  last." 

"What  woman?" 

"Mrs.  Spillers." 

"  How  does  she  know  ?  " 

"  She  said  that  her  husband  used  to  think  a  great  deal  of 
her,  but  that  his  love  didn't  last  but  a  few  years." 

"  Don't  pay  any  attention  to  such  women." 

"Emmett,  it  is  not  true  that  all  writers  neglect  their 
wives,  is  it?" 

"  Of  course  not.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"I  happened  to  think  of  the  many  things  I  have  read  of 
writers — how  they  live  in  an  ideal  world,  oblivious  to  the 
realities  surrounding  them." 

"Newspaper  writers  do  not  belong  to  that  class." 

"But  you  are  literary,  Emmett." 
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"Not  to  hurt  —  that  is,  not  to  hurt  any  one  except  my 
readers.  Now,  if  I  were  a  book-writer  or  a  poet,  you  might 
be  concerned." 

"No,"  she  said,  smoothing  back  his  hair.  "Don't  talk 
that  way,  for  you  might  write  a  book." 

"If  I  were  to  write  a  thousand,  Reland,  you  could  see 
no  change  in  my  love  for  you." 

"Well,  and  we  will  always  love  each  other  as  characters 
in  novels  are  made  to  love,  won't  we  ?  " 

"Yes,  only  more  so." 

"Emmett,  you  don't  know  how  much  father  thinks  of 
you.  This  morning  he  said  to  me:  '  He  is  a  superior  man, 
my  daughter,  a  very  superior  man.  He  will  make  his 
mark.'" 

"'I  can  never  make  any  decided  mark,  but  I  can,  every 
day,  make  myself  more  and  more  worthy  of  your  love." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  become  a  distinguished  man,  for 
then  you  might  not  care  so  much  for  me.  Delia  was  here 
this  evening." 

"She  didn't  mention  Gilfrey,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,  she  did.  She  talked  about  him  nearly  all  the 
time." 

"Does  she  still  think  that  he  wants  to  marry  her?" 

"Yes;  she  is  more  than  ever  convinced  of  it." 

"Hasn't  proposed  to  her,  has  he?" 

"No,  but  she  is  certain  he  would  if  she  were  to  give  him 
an  opportunity." 

"  Gilfrey  is  a  villain,  Eeland.^' 

"Father  thinks  so,  too." 

"I  know  it.  He  is  a  wolf,  the  worst  sort  of  a  wolf, 
clothed  in  Southdown  fleece.  He  made  me  a  knavish 
proposition:  wanted  me  to  defend  his  infamous  transac 
tions  for  a  share  of  his  profits." 
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"The  good-for-nothing  thing!  What  did  you  say  to 
him?" 

"I  didn't  say  much,  but  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  kick 
him  out  of  the  office.  I  threatened  to  publish  him,  and,  a 
short  time  after  he  went  out,  Miss  Harriet  Kennelbrue 
came  and  begged  me  not  to  hurt  his  feelings. " 

"She  did?" 

"Yes,  got  down  on  her  knees  and  prayed  to  me." 

"Poor  woman  !     I  don't  understand  her." 

"I  think  I  do,  Reland.  I  think  that  she  is  supplying 
him  with  money.  She  is  completely  under  his  control,  and, 
although  I  pity  her,  yet  I  must  ask  you  not  to  associate 
with  her." 

"She  was  never  really  an  associate  of  mine.  Father 
thought  a  great  deal  of  her  brother,  which  accounts  for  my 
visiting  her  at  all.  I  rather  like  Delia." 

"Yes,  she  seems  to  be  a  very  good  girl." 

"I  believe  she  would  kill  herself  rather  than  marry 
Gilfrey." 

"I  wouldn't  blame  her,"  Bonlore  rejoined. 

"Neither  would  I.  He  is  one  of  the  most  repulsive  men 
I  ever  met.  What  has  become  of  Mr.  Bicknell?" 

"  I  saw  him  the  other  day.  He  was  about  as  drunk  as  he 
could  become  without  additional  industry.  Declared  that 
Delia  had  broken  his  heart  and  that  it  would  be  charged  up 
against  her  in  the  next  world." 

"  Emmett,"  she  said,  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  "Flora 
Harvey  wants  to  meet  Mr.  Blahead  again." 

"Where  does  she  live?" 

"  She  is  boarding  somewhere  with  a  private  family.  She 
is  not  going  to  remain  here  very  long." 

"  Well,  she'd  better  come  up  here  some  time.  Then  Bla 
head  can  meet  her.  She  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that 
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she  is  somewhat  of  a  flirt,  but  I  don't  think  she  can  catch 
my  hesitating  friend." 

"I  don't  suppose  she  would  attempt  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  amuses  her  very  much,  and  it  is  merely  for  innocent 
entertainment,  I  think,  that  she  wants  to  meet  him.  Doesn't 
he  drink?" 

"  Well,  he  is  not  a  total  abstainer.  Sometimes  he  '  tanks 
up/  as  he  terms  it,  but  the  next  day  he  repents." 

"If  he  drinks  very  much  Miss  Harvey  doesn't  care  to  see 
him." 

"She  needs  not  see  him  while  he  is  drinking  very  much." 

"  Emmett,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  happy  woman  as  I 
am?"  she  broke  off. 

"I  never  before  saw  so  glorious  a  woman  as  you  are. 
Whenever  I  attempt  to  form  an  estimate  of  you,  glorious  is 
the  first  word  that  comes  inte  my  mind." 

"Will  you  think  so  when  I  have  failed  to  keep  up  with 
you  intellectually?" 

"  What  a  question!"  he  said,  kissing  her.  "To  me  you 
will  always  be  the  same." 

At  the  breakfast  table  the  next  morning,  Reland  said: 

"  Emmett,  you  are  not  going  down  town  with  that  shirt 
on?" 

"  All  right,  I'll  take  it  off.  Didn't  know  that  the  fashion 
had  changed  during  the  night." 

"You  know  what  I  mean.  You've  worn  that  shirt  two 
days  already.  I  put  a  clean  one  on  the  chair  for  you." 

"All  right.  If  you  put  it  on  the  chair,  let  the  chair 
wear  it.  I  didn't  see  any  shirt,"  he  added. 

"  If  it  had  been  a  snake  it  would  have  bitten  you." 

"  Glad  it  wasn't  a  snake." 

"Look  here,  sir,  when  are  you  going  to  shave?" 

"Mr.  Zelwick,"  said  Bonlore,  "I  fear  that  your  example 
will  prove  of  great  inconvenience  to  me," 
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"  I  shouldn't  be  surprised,  Emmett,"  the  old  man  replied. 

"  I  can  tell  you  now  that  you  needn't  hope  for  the*  com 
fort  of  negligence." 

"  I  can  tell  him  so,  too,"  said  Reland.  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  newspaper  men  cultivate  a  sort  of  neglect.  I  am 
going  to  create  a  reform  with  one  of  them,  at  least.  You 
want  a  clean  handkerchief,  too." 

"  Handkerchief  !     I  haven't  seen  one  since  I  was  a  boy." 

"I  gave  you  one  yesterday  morning." 

"That's  so?     Well,  I  haven't  seen  it  since." 

"Emmett,  you  must  be  more  careful.  People  will  say, 
'  Wonder  what  that  man's  wife  can  be  thinking  about?' 
Then  some  one  else  will  say,  '  She  can't  be  thinking  very 
much  about  him.'  So,  you  see,  you  are  reflecting  on  me." 

"All  right;  I'll  do  just  as  you  say." 

"Emmett,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick,  "your  friend  Blahead  is  no 
ordinary  man.  Did  you  ever  meet  any  of  his  people?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Well,  I'll  warrant  you  that  he  is  of  good  birth.  Under 
lying  his  grotesqueness  there  are  many  proofs  that  he  is  a 
gentleman." 

"1  am  assured  of  that,  Mr.  Zelwick.  I  have  never  met 
a  gentler  man  than  he  is.  I  have  never  heard  him  speak  a 
harsh  word.  When  I  asked  him  to  attend  the  marriage  of 
myself  and  a  very  dear  girl  who  has  undertaken  the  great 
work  of  an  almost  impossible  reform,  he  said  that  he  didn't 
care  to  impose  upon  the  aristocracy  of  the  South — declared 
that  as  he  did  not  own  a  plantation  or  have  money, 
attending  the  marriage  might,  on  his  part, "seem  presump 
tuous." 

"Very  considerate,  I  must  say,"  Mr.  Zelwick  rejoined, 
'  but  his  reasoning  was  drawn  from  a  lack  of  reflection  rather 
than  from  thought,  for  he  should  have  remembered  that 
you,  one  of  the  principal  actors,  owned  no  plantation,  nor 
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possessed  very  much  money;  that  scarcely  a  year  had  passed 
since  you  first  visited  my  house." 

"  His  reluctance  was  more  the  jesult  of  a  peculiar  timid 
ity  than  of  any  consideration/'  said  Bonlore  as  he  arose 
from  the  table.  "  I  must  hurry  down  town,"  he  added. 
"I  have  an  early  appointment." 

"Not  until  you  have  put  on  a  clean  shirt,"  Eeland 
declared. 

"Won't  you  let  me  off  until  dinner-time?" 

"No;  you  can't  put  it  off  any  longer  than  it'll  take  you  to 
go  up-stairs." 

"Unconditional  surrender,  Emmett,"  said  the  old  man; 
"unconditional  surrender,  sir." 

"All  right,  I  throw  up  my  hands.  Dressing-gown,  slip 
pers,  and  a  clean  shirt  every  fifteen  minutes.  If  some  of 
my  Kentucky  friends  were  to  see  me  now  they'd  be  shocked. 
They  would  declare  that  I  have  broken  every  tie  that  ever 
bound  us  together." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

A   JUKIST. 

JOHN  McAMLE,  justice  of  the  peace,  sat  in  his  dingy 
office.  The  room  in  which  the  magistrate  exercised 
the  functions  of  his  responsible  trust  was  situated  on  the 
ground  floor,,  at  the  rear  end  of  an  old  building  in  which  tramps 
slept  at  night  and  where,  during  the  day,  plantation  negroes 
assembled  for  the  amusing  purpose  of  winning  one  another's 
money.  McAmle  had  not  yet  collected  an  extensive  library: 
On  a  pine  table  lay  a  greasy  copy  of  the  statutes  of  Arkan 
sas,  and  on  a  shelf,  just  above  the  magistrate's  head,  there 
were  three  books,  two  embodying  the  proceedings  of 
the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  the  other,  in  solemn 
calf-skin,  being  a  collection  of  decisions  rendered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia.  This  last  was  only  con 
sulted  on  occasions  when  grave  questions  arose,  and  although 
no  man  could  have  found  among  its  pages  a  single  sugges 
tion  tending  to  serve  as  a  precedent  for  the  disposal  of  any 
case  which  had  ever  been  brought  before  "  Judge"  McAmle, 
yet,  after  turning  its  leaves  of  wisdom,  he  always  returned 
with  more  confidence  to  the  case  in  hand.  This  seat  of 
justice  was  not  arranged  in  a  style  of  gaudy  display.  There 
were  no  pictures  in  gilded  frames — no  portraits  of  roll- 
collared  and  sharp-featured  judges  who  had  died  years  ago, 
and  no  landscapes  of  quiet  life  where  the  sheep  lie  in  the 
shade.  An  old  stove,  the  door  of  which  was  propped  up  with 
an  iron  wedge,  a  table,  two  chairs  and  three  long  benches 
were  the  most  conspicuous  articles  of  furniture  in  the  room. 
"  Hello,  Bonlore,  come  in,"  said  McAmle,  one  day,  when 
the  editor  visited  the  seat  of  justice.  "  Take  a  seat  on  the 
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bench.    That  chair  is  rather  leaky — might  spill  you  on  the 
floor.     Well,  how  are  you  getting  along  ?" 

"  Can't  complain,  Judge,"  Bonlore  answered,  taking  Mc- 
Amle's  advice  and  seating  himself  on  the  bench. 

"  That's  right;  never  complain.  No  one  can  say  that 
Judge  McAmle  ever  complained,  and  the  Judge  has  not 
always  been  treated  fairly,  either.  I  don't  see  much  of  you 
since  your  marriage." 

"  I  don't  go  around  much  since  I  stopped  reporting." 

' '  No,  I  reckon  not,  but  what  do  you  do  with  your  spare 
time?" 

"  I  have  none,  that  is,  very  little." 

"What  do  you  do  but  write  a  few  sketches?" 

"I  write  editorial  matter — write  anything  that  needs  to 
be  written." 

" Silvan  writes  the  political  business,  don't  he?" 

"Yes,  the  most  of  it." 

Some  one  shoved  the  door  open  and  looked  into  the  room. 

"Say,  I  told  you  to  come  around  to-morrow  and  I  would 
pay  you  for  that  coal!"  exclaimed  the  magistrate.  "Go  on 
now,  and  don't  bother  me,  or  I'll  have  you  arrested  for  con 
tempt  of  court.  I  don't  like  to  have  justice  interfered 
with,"  he  added,  turning  to  Bonlore  when  the  intruder 
closed  the  door.  "Some  people  can't  understand  why  they 
should  treat  a  court  with  respect." 

"Do  you  transact  very  much  business,  Judge?"  Bonlore 
asked. 

"Much  business  !  Well,  I  should  remark.  Look  here," 
taking  up  a  bunch  of  papers  held  together  by  a  rubber  band. 
"Just  listen.  Caleb  vs.  Paul;  Henderson  vs.  Smith; 
Boland  vs.  Tompkins,  and — well,  there's  a  whole  hell's 
mint  of  them.  I  didn't  know  until  lately  what  an  impor 
tant  office  this  is.  After  Adams  had  been  president,  you 
remember,  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace.  Showed  that 
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he  was  a  good  man.  Like  to  see  an  ex-president  get  such  an 
office  these  days.  Adams  acknowledged  that  the  duties  of 
president  were  not  so  important  as  the  work  of  a  magistrate. 
It's  a  fact,  too.  The  cabinet  can  take  care  of  the  president's 
business,  but  nobody  can  take  charge  of  the  magistrate's 
affairs.  He  is  the  foundation  of  the  law,  the  corner-stone  — 
the  worm-rail  —  the  mud-sill — and,  the  beauty  of  it  is, 
when  a  man  has  once  been  a  justice  of  the  peace,  you  can't 
keep  him  down.  Best  office  in  the  land." 

"Better  than  county  judge,  Mac?" 

"County  judge!  Why,  county  judge  isn't  a  marker 
compared  with  a  justice  of  the  peace." 

"I  suppose,  then,  you  are  glad  of  your  defeat?" 

"Glad!  Why,  I  congratulate  myself  every  day.  Just 
think  of  it,  will  you?  The  county  judge  has  no  particular 
power.  He's  only  an  administrator  of  a  poor  estate,  while 
the  justice  of  the  peace  is  the  power  behind  the  throne. 
He  is  the  crank  to  the  organ,  and  without  him  there  wouldn't 
be  any  music.  Say,  two  or  three  days  ago  Ladrain  was 
arrested  for  toting  a  pistol  and  was  brought  up  before  me. 
'  Now  I've  got  you/ 1  said  to  myself.  '  The  law  has  a  chance 
to  get  even  with  a  scoundrel.'  He  knew  that  I  had  him; 
he  knew  it." 

"What  did  you  do  with  him?" 

"  Why,  the  blamed  fool  took  a  change  of  venue.  You 
know  that  feller  Bicknell?  Well,  he  had  a  knife  and  pre 
tended  to  be  trying  to  kill  himself.  Although  the  law  is  not 
very  clear  on  such  matters,  yet  I  had  him  arrested  under  the 
act  entitled  an  act  for  the  punishment  of  assault  with  intent  to 
kill.  I  sentenced  him  to  a  short  term  in  jail,  but  after  judg 
ment  had  been  rendered,  he  looked  so  pitiful  that  I  pardoned 
him  and  threw  the  State  in  the  cost.  Oh,  I'm  a  worker. 
When  it  comes  to  the  law  they  can't  beat  me.  I  never  did 
lay  any  claim  to  being  a  politician,  but  when  you  get  down 
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to  the  proper  construction  of  the  criminal  code,  I  am  essen 
tially  there.  I  met  the  Governor  the  other  day  as  I  was 
coming  out  of  the  Supreme  Court  room.  He's  my  friend. 
He  knows  who  legged  for  him  during  the  convention  — 
well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  legged  for  the  other  fellow,  but 
slipped  over  when  I  found  that  he  had  no  show.  Yes,  met 
the  Governor  and  assured  him  that  I  was  taking  care  of  my 
end  of  the  administration,  and  that  he  would  never  regret 
his  appointment  of  me.  Oh,  he  knows;  he's  well  up  in 
business." 

"Everything  seems  to  be  very  quiet  around  here  now, 
Mac.  This  is  not  one  of  your  busy  days,  is  it?" 

"Well,  no.  You  see  there  is  a  lull  at  present  in  the  cir 
cles  of  justice,  but  I  don't  know  how  soon  something  may 
break  loose.  The  water  is  never  more  calm  than  it  is  just 
before  the  dam  breaks,  Yesterday  evening  I  was  sitting 
here,  almost  asleep,  when  a  constable  rushed  in  and  swore 
out  a  warrant  against  a  fellow,  charging  him  with  the  aw 
ful  crime  of  stealing  a  saddle.  Oh,  we  never  know  how 
soon  something  may  happen.  Send  your  collector  around 
some  time  and  Fll  pay  for  your  paper." 

"I  don't  charge  you  for  it,  Mac." 

"Much  obliged.  Come  to  think  of  it,  magistrates 
oughtn't  be  expected  to  pay  for  newspapers.  Justices,  the 
very  anchors  of  society  and  the  defenders  of  the  press, 
ought  to  be  remembered  by  every  publisher  in  the  land." 

"When  the  time  comes,  I  suppose  you  will  again  take 
your  chances  before  the  people  ?  " 

"You  bet  I  will.  Let  me  tell  you.  I  have  gone  into 
this  as  a  life-time  business,  and,  furthermore,  they  can't 
beat  me.  I  tell  you,  the  American  people  know  when  they 
are  well  served.  Voters  will  say,  '  There  is  John  McAmle. 
He  has  made  a  splendid  magistrate.  We  will  vote  for  him.' 
Don't  you  see  that  it's  just  as  easy  as  slipping  off  a  sycamore 
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log?  It  sometimes  makes  me  mad  to  think  how  much  time 
I  have  thrown  away  in  my  life,  but  after  all,  how  could  any 
one  have  expected  me  to  know  ?  I  had  always  thought  that 
a  justice  of  the  peace  was  a  sort  of  one-horse  officer — had 
no  idea  that  he  is  the  very  shirt,  the  underclothing  of  our 
civilization.  Our  circuit  judge  ought  to  go  away  somewhere 
and  study  law.  Tried  a  case  some  time  ago  and  decided  that 
a  certain  cow  belonged  to  Wilkes  Moore.  Well,  Sam  Joyner 
— as  big  a  fool  as  ever  lived — wasn't  satisfied  with  the  de 
cision  and  took  an  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court.  The  thing 
would  have  gone  all  right,  but  the  judge  charged  the  jury 
to  reverse  my  decision.  Oh,  I  understand  him.  He's  afraid 
that  I  might  beat  him  out  of  his  place.  I  am  waiting  for  a 
feller  to  come  in  and  pay  me  some  money.  Stay  till  he 
comes,  and  Fll  slip  out  and  get  a  bucket  of  beer.  Won't 
take  but  twenty-five  cents." 

"  Here,  Mac,"  said  Bonlore,  handing  him  fifty  cents. 

"All  right.  Was  going  to  take  that  tin  bucket,  but  I 
can  get  a  water  bucket  nearly  full  for  fifty  cents.  If  any 
body  comes  in  and  wants  a  warrant,  just  say  that  I  have 
gone  over  to  the  Supreme  Court  room  on  business,  but  that 
I'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 

"If  that  man  comes  must  I  tell  him  to  pay  me  the  money 
he  owes  you?" 

"Yes,  tell  him — well,  I'll  be  back  by  the  time  he  gets 
here." 

No  one  called  during  the  "Judge's"  absence.  The  man 
who  owed  him  doubtless  went  down  the  wrong  street. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  the  magistrate,  as  he  placed  the 
bucket  on  the  bench.  "I  come  'in  one  of  not  getting  any. 
The  fool  bar-tender  said  that  I  owed  him  for  three  or  four 
drinks,  and  he  wanted  to  hold  out  the  fifty  cents.  He 
would  have  done  it,  too,  if  I  hadn't  told  him  that  it  didn't 
belong  to  me.  Some  people  never  did  have  any  sense. 
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Now,  let  me  get  the  goblets."  He  reached  up  on  the  shelf 
and  took  down  two  oyster-cans.  "Here,"  handing  a  can  to 
Bonlore.  "  Dip  in.  Well,  sir,  you  may  talk  about  the  old 
gourd,  the  old  dipper,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but" — 
(he  turned  up  his  can)  — "  but  give  me  an  oyster-can ,  a 
simple,  undecorated  can.  I  much  prefer  it  to  glassware. 
There  is  something  cold  and  unyielding  about"  — 
(again  he  turned  up  the  can)  —  "about  glass,  but  a  can  — 
dip  in  —  is  the  very  thing.  I  don't  drink  whisky;  never 
touch  it.  *No  man  that's  got  charge  of  a  department  of 
law  ought  to  drink  whisky.  He  can't  afford  it.  Dip  in." 

"No,  I  have  enough." 

"  Oh,  dip  in.  After  a  rush  of  business,  nothing  strikes 
me  like  beer.  It  rests  me.  Let  a  man  drink  beer  in  the 
right  way,  and  he's  in  no  danger  of  being  overworked." 

"John,  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  you,  shortly  after  I 
started  my  paper  at  Rigville,  you  gave  me  two  dollars  for  a 
notice  of  your  candidacy." 

"Yes,  I  was  flush  then." 

"  I  hadn't  a  cent  at  the  time" 

"The  hell  you  hadn't!" 

"No,  not  a  cent,  and  you  can  well  imagine  how  thankful 
I  was.  Now,  Mac,  I  want  to  make  you  a  present.  Here's 
a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece." 

"  Great  goodness,  man,  you  don't  intend  to  give  me  that, 
do  you  ?"  the  magistrate  exclaimed,  in  bulge-eyed  astonish 
ment,  hesitating  to  take  the  glowing  piece  of  metal  which 
the  editor  held  out  to  him. 

"Yes,  take  it." 

McAmle  took  the  money,  and,  turning  away  to  wipe  his 
eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  said: 

"This  devilish  beer  gets  up  my  nose.  That's  the  only 
objection  that  can  be  brought  against  the  oyster  goblet. 
It  sometimes  sends  beer  up  the  nose.  Bonlore,  don't  be  in 
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a  hurry.  Well,  come  around  any  time.  You  are  always 
welcome,  no  matter  how  much  business  I  have  on  hand/5 

When  the  editor  had  taken  his  leave,  McAmle  sat  down, 
and,  holding  out  the  money  at  arm's  length,  shut  one  eye 
and  took  sight  at  it.  Then  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  and 
rattling  it  against  a  key,  he  arose  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room. 

"That  man  knows  how  to  appreciate  a  favor,"  he  said. 
"He  knows  how  to  respect  an  officer  of  the  bench.  He 
must  be  making  money.  I  hope  so,  at  least.  Now,  Fll  get 
me  a  cheap  suit  of  clothes  and  pay  that  wolf  for  the  use  of 
his  room.  I  am  tired  of  hearing  him  howl.  This  is  the 
first  time  I've  seen  the  color  of  a  double  X  in  —  I  don't 
know  how  long.  If  business  don't  improve  —  oh,  well,  it 
will  improve.  Judge  John  McAmle,  you  have  no  cause  to 
complain,  sir.  You've  got  an  office  of  honor  and  a  twenty- 
dollar  gold-piece.  What  more  can  you  ask,  sir  ?  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  grumble.  There's 
many  a  poor  wretch  that  hasn't  got  even  a  magistrate's 
office,  much  less  a  twenty-dollar  gold -piece.  Come  in." 
Some  one  had  knocked  at  the  door.  Gilfrey  entered. 

"Ah,  Judge,  you  are  alone,  I  see." 

"No,  not  now.     I  was  until  you  came  in." 

"Exactly,  exactly.  Sit  down  here  a  minute.  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  confidentially,  yes,  confidentially.  Now,"  he 
continued,  when  McAmle  sat  down  on  a  bench  which  he 
drew  up  to  the  table,  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you  very  confi 
dentially,  yes,  very.  I  don't  know  but  there  may  be  a  little 
suit  brought  up  before  you  in  a  day  or  two.  I  say  I  don't 
know  but  there  may  be.  Now,  if  a  little  suit  were  brought 
up  before  you,  yes,  you  would  be  disposed  to  do  what  is 
right  about  it,  wouldn't  you  —  wouldn't  you,  eh  ? " 

"Of  course,  I'd  do  my  best." 

"Exactly.     Now,  Fm  concerned  in  the  suit,  and  I — 
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ahem — and  I  want  it  decided  my  way.     Here's  a  ten-dollar 
note,  and" 

McAmle  arose,  looked  at  Gilfrey,  slammed  a  twenty- 
dollar  gold  piece  on  the  table  and  exclaimed : 

"I  ain't  a  pauper,  that  you  should  come  around  making 
such  a  proposition  to  me !  You  may  take  me  for  a  thief, 
but,  by  God,  111  show  you!" 

"  Don't  swear,  Judge,  don't  swear.  I  only  wanted  to 
help  you  along,  yes,  along." 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  any  of  your  help.  Judge  John  Mc 
Amle  don't  claim  to  be  the  most  honest  man  in  the  com 
munity,  but  you  can't  buy  him.  The  Judge  is  not  on  the 
market." 

"No  offense,  I  hope,  no  offense.  Well,  good  day.'  Gil 
frey  nodded,  smiled  and  withdrew. 

"There's  a  scoundrel  for  you,"  McAmle  mused,  as  he 
took  up  the  gold  piece  and  dropped  it  into  his  pocket. 
"There's  a  three-ply  rascal." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

A   REVIVAL  OF  THE   LOKG   AGO. 

THE  Back-Log  was  not  published  on  Monday  mornings, 
and  to  Bonlore  Sunday  was  indeed  a  day  of  rest.  It 
was  a  day  of  quiet  enjoyment,  when  the  editor,  Reland 
and  Mr.  Zelwick  sat  in  the  parlor.  How  genially  glowed 
the  fire;  what  a  consciousness  of  comfort  was  inspired  by  the 
wind,  and  with  what  a  restful  feeling  did  they  draw  nearer 
to  the  fire  when  the  sleet  rattled  against  the  windows. 
There  is  no  state  of  tranquillity  more  nearly  perfect  than 
that  which  comes  of  sitting  in  the  subdued  richness  of  a 
warm  and  mellow  light,  contemplating  a  dreariness  without, 
pressed  close  against  the  window  panes. 

"  Emmett,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick  one  Sunday  when  Bonlore 
entered  the  parlor  and  placed  an  armful  of  " exchanges"  on 
the  sofa,  "  what  kind  of  a  request  do  you  suppose  has  been 
made  of  me?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"  Why,  sir,  a  number  of  prominent  men  in  different  parts 
of  the  State  have  written  to  me,  asking  me  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate." 

"I  might  have  guessed  that/'  Bonlore  replied,  "for,  come 
to  think  of  it,  several  of  the  State  papers  have  spoken  favor 
ably  of  your  chances.  I  intended  to  tell  you,  but  forgot  it." 

The  truth  might  have  been  that  he  was  fearful  lest  the 
old  man  should  be  fired  with  a  hopeless  ambition. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  Mr.  Zelwick  asked. 

"Well,  I  hardly  know." 

"I  am  aware  that  you  do  not  positively  know,  sir,  but 
what  do  you  think  9  " 

"I  don't  see  why  your  chances  are  not  good  and  I  don't 
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think  that  you  could  be  easily  defeated.  The  legislature 
will  meet  next  week,  you  remember,  and  balloting  for 
United  States  senator  will  begin  the  second  Tuesday  after 
organization;  so,  if  you  intend  to  take  your  chances,  it  is 
time  you  were  doing  something." 

"So  it  is,  sir;  so  it  is.     Emmett,  I  believe  I  can  make  it." 

"  Well,  I  trust  so.  Of  course  Fll  do  everything  I  can,  but 
it  won't  do  for  the  Back-Log  to  give  you  too  firm  a  sup 
port/' 

"You  are  right;  it  wouldn't  look  well.  Too  much  of  a 
family  affair." 

"Now,  if  you  go  in,  Mr.  Zelwick,  go  in  to  win.  Of 
course  I  don't  approve  of  using  money  corruptly,  but  there 
are  many  legitimate  expenses,  such  as  opening  appropriate 
quarters  at  a  hotel  and  furnishing  cigars  and  liquors  for 
your  friends." 

"Of  course,  all  that  must  be  done.  I  will  go  down  to 
morrow  and  secure  two  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  Capital 
Hotel.  Ah,  Reland,  I  have  decided  upon  adopting  a  little 
piece  of  political  activity,"  Mr.  Zelwick  added  as  Mrs. 
Bonlore  entered  the  room.  "I  am  going  to  run  for  the 
United  States  Senate." 

"Why,  father!" 

"Yes,  I  am,  and  my  chances  are  excellent." 

She  looked  at  Emmett,  who,  divining  her  perplexity,  said : 
"Don't  be  alarmed,  Reland.  He  is  not  going  to  enter  a 
campaign  where  there  is  likely  to  be  personal  mud-slinging. 
Just  think,  wouldn't  you  like  to  go  to  Washington  and  be 
introduced  to  all  the  grand  people  ?  " 

"Emmett,  you  know  I  don't  care  to  meet  grand  people. 
In  fact,  I  shouldn't  know  how  to  meet  them." 

"But  wouldn't  you  like  to  attend  a  great  reception  at  the 
White  House  and  see  the  magnificent  dresses" = 
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"Oh,  I  wouldn't  mind  that.  But,  father/' she  added, 
turning  to  the  old  gentleman,  "are  you  really  in 
earnest  ?  " 

"Yes,  Keland,  I  am  in  earnest,  and  as  Emmett's  friend 
McAmle  says:  'They  can't  beat  me.'  Now,  daughter, 
wouldn't  you  like  to  see  your  father  honored  in  his  old 
age  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  would  be  delighted  to  see  you  honored — by 
success,  but  I  would  grieve  to  see  you  humiliated  by 
failure." 

"Reland,  if  you  throw  water  on  me  at  all,  let  the  water 
be  warm." 

"Father,  you  know  that  I  wouldn't  discourage  you.  If 
you  say  that  your  chances  are  good,  I  can't  help  but  believe 
you,  but" 

"But  what,  my  child?" 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  set  my  heart  on  it.  It  is  said  that 
when  an  old  man's  ambition  is  crushed,  his  life  is  gone." 

"Emmett,"  the  old  man  exclaimed,  "she  is  a  philoso 
pher!" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Zelwick,  and  the  truth  of  her  observations 
can't  be  denied;  but,  my  dear  girl,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
your  father  will  be  successful,  for  he  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  the  State.  His  integrity  is  well  known 
and  his  ability  is  above  attack  from  any  one  that  is  likely  to 
oppose  him." 

"I  thank  you  for  the  tribute,"  Mr.  Zelwick  replied, 
arising  and  taking  Bonlore's  hand.  "I  earnestly  thank 
you.  Before  I  forget  it,  let  me  say  a  word  concerning 
another  matter.  I  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  idea  of 
accepting  money  for  your  board.  It  is  ridiculous  to  charge 
my  daughter  and  her  husband.  I  only  accepted  it  at  first 
to  accommodate  you,  but  I  shall  do  it  no  longer.  All  that  I 
possess  shall  after  a  while  be  yours,  and  to  charge  you  board 
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is  a  mere  mockery,  sir  —  a  ghastly  mockery.  Not  a  word, 
not  a  word,  sir." 

Mr.  Zelwick,  steadily  adhering  to  his  purpose,  engaged 
rooms  at  the  Capital  Hotel.  Men  who  had  been  active  in 
politics  during  the  old  Whig  days,  and  among  whom  Mr.  Zel 
wick  had  been  prominent,  welcomed  the  old  gentleman's 
return.  He  recognized  faces  that  had  long  since  faded  from 
his  memory.  He  warmly  shook  hands  with  men  who  had, 
before  the  war,  violently  fought  him.  Twenty-five  years  of 
his  life  seemed  to  have  been  recalled.  The  blood  of  ambi 
tion  flowed  through  his  veins;  enthusiasm  kindled  bright 
lights  in  his  eyes.  With  masterly  direction  he  organized 
his  forces.  Bonlore  was  astonished.  The  quiet  old  man  of 
the  past  had  become  an  active  man  of  the  present.  He 
caught  up  the  details  of  his  canvass,  like  a  weaver  catching 
up  the  threads  of  his  work.  Everything  passed  under  his 
scrutiny.  The  other  candidates,  feeling  his  power,  were 
uneasy,  and,  with  the  "brace  game"  of  politics,  attempted 
to  organize  a  "caucus"  and  defeat  him;  but  his  men,  held 
together  by  superior  generalship,  refused  to  enter  into  any 
compromise.  The  legislature  was,  on  the  first  day  of  meet 
ing,  declared  organized.  In  the  house,  a  Zelwick  man  was 
elected  speaker;  in  the  senate,  a  Zelwick  man  was  elected 
president.  The  excitement  was  intense.  Old  feelings  that 
the  war  should  have  settled  arose.  Old  animosities  that 
had  been  buried  by  a  preceding  generation  were  dragged  from 
time-sunken  graves.  In  the  senate  Zelwick  was  nominated 
by  a  prominent  man  from  the  east.  In  the  house  he  was 
nominated  by  a  prominent  man  from  the  south.  When 
Colonel  Hawkins,  the  man  from  the  south,  arose,  the  house, 
after  a  roar  of  encouragement,  became  as  silent  as  a  bed 
room  at  midnight  when  the  clock  has  just  stopped. 

"Mr.  Speaker,"  said  Colonel  Hawkins,  "without  any  ax 
to  grind,  without  any  desire  except  that  which  is  inspired 
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by  the  love  I  bear  this  dear  old  State,  do  I  arise  before  you 
to-day.  You  see  in  me  a  man  stricken  in  years.  In  the 
course  of  nature  only  a  few  more  days  are  left  unto  me. 
The  hopes  that  once  chattered  in  my  breast,  like  children 
at  play,  have  been  laid  to  rest  like  children  that  are  dead, 
but  the  great  love  I  have  always  had  for  my  people  is  still 
alive.  My  friends,  a  responsible  duty  devolves  upon  us — the 
duty  of  selecting  a  man  to  represent  us  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  greatest  intellectual  body  that  now  assembles  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  our  duty,  our  solemn  and  sworn 
duty,  to  select  for  that  position  the  ablest  man,  the  noblest 
man  who  lives  in  the  midst  of  us.  My  friends,  while  I 
recognize  the  merits  of  all  the  candidates,  while  I  feel  that 
they  are  intelligent  and  patriotic  gentlemen,  I  must — yes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  must — place  above  them  all  a  man  who  finds 
no  peer  among  us.  That  man  is  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Zelwick. 
To  enumerate  his  virtues  would  require  the  outpouring  of  a 
flow  of  words — a  shining  vocabulary  which  I  do  not  pos 
sess;  to  place  an  appreciative  estimate  upon  his  ability,  his 
classical  attainments,  is  beyond  my  intellectual  strength, 
but,  sir,  I  do  know,  I  deeply  feel  that  he  is  the  man  to  rep 
resent  the  State  he  loves  so  well.  My  friends,  I  will  not  tire 
you  with  a  long  harangue.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nominate  the 
Hon.  R.  J.  Zelwick." 

The  building  shook  with  applause.  Old  men,  forgetting 
their  age  and  dignity,  waved  their  hats  and  shouted. 
Several  candidates  were  nominated,  but  every  one  could  see 
that  Mr.  Zelwick  was  in  the  lead.  The  announcement  of 
the  ballot,  and  the  news  from  the  senate,  which  had  just 
adjourned,  caused  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Zelwick 
was  ten  votes  ahead.  It  was  clear  that  he  would  soon  get  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast. 

Late  at  night,  Mr,  Zelwick  and  Bonlore  went  home 
together. 
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"Emmett,  you  are  doing  noble  work." 

"I  have  done  my  best.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
situation  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  a  combination  can  beat  me.  Dave  "Walk 
er's  men  will  stand  by  him  until  the  last.  Those  north 
western  fellows  never  know  when  to  give  up.  To-morrow 
the  balloting  will  begin  in  earnest.  There  are  a  number  of 
complimentary  votes  cast  to-day,  but  in  the  joint  session  no 
one  is  likely  to  run  any  risk." 

"1  do  hope  you'll  be  elected." 

"  Well,  now,  they'll  have  a  hell  of  a  time  beating  me." 

Bonlore  could  not  help  looking  in  astonishment  at  the 
old  man.  What  a  complete  change  he  had  undergone ! 
His  gentleness  of  speech  had  given  way  to  profane 
declaration,  and  his  manner  was  no  longer  so  suggestive  of 
refinement.  A  political  contest  would  coarsen  a  seraphim. 

"Did  you  notice  that  fellow  Pitney,  Emmett?" 

*'  Not  particularly." 

"  Well,  keep  your  eyes  on  him.  He's  a  scoundrel,  a  traitor. 
If  he  gets  a  chance,  he'll  sell  me  out.  I  knew  his  father, 
Villainous  rascal  he  was,  too.  I  am  tired — tired  as  a  dog. 
This  place  is  not  closed  up.  Suppose  we  go  in  and  get  a 
drink?" 

"I  don't  want  anything." 

" Come  on;  you  can  take  beer,  can't  you!" 

"  Yes,  I  can  take  beer." 

Mr.  Zelwick  called  for  a  "sour  toddy."  While  he  was 
drinking  it  a  member  of  the  legislature,  who  was  playing 
billiards  with  a  friend,  remarked  to  his  companion : 

"Pitney,  the  old  man  is  lushing  up." 

"Yes,  I  see  he  is,"  Pitney  replied,  while,  with  a  pretense 
of  chalking  his  cue,  he  turned  and  looked  at  Mr.  Zelwick. 

"That  won't  do,  Pitney." 

"No,  it  won't," 
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"I  feel  a  little  better/'  said  the  old  man,  when  he  and 
Bonlore  passed  out.  "Did  you  see  that  fellow  Pitney  ?" 

"Yes,  I  saw  him." 

"He's  a  wolf." 

"It's  no  use  for  me  to  go  to  bed,"  Mr.  Zelwick  remarked 
when  Bonlore  opened  the  hall  door.  "I  can't  sleep.  "Well, 
good  night,  or  rather,  good  morning,"  he  added,  as  he 
turned  into  the  library. 

"Emmett,  you  are  so  late,"  Reland  said.  "I  thought 
you  would  never  come." 

"  Yes,  I  know  I'm  late,  but  I  didn't  want  to  leave  your 
father  down  town." 

"I  never  did  see  anybody  change  as  father  has.  I'm 
alarmed  about  him.  He  has  thrown  aside  the  old  books  that 
he  used  to  read,  and  his  conversation  is  altogether  different. 
I'll  be  so  glad  when  this  election  is  over." 

"  So  will  I.  Silvan  doesn't  think  there  is  any  chance  for 
your  father.  He  acknowledges  his  masterly  skill  in  man 
aging  men,  but  says  that  our  strength  has  already  been 
voted.  We  got  the  Republican  vote,  which,  Silvan  thinks, 
will  work  to  our  disadvantage." 

"Do  you  think  that  it  will  kill  father  to  be  beaten?"  she 
asked. 

Seeing  that  tears  had  gathered  in  her  eyes,  Bonlore  cheer 
fully  replied :  "Oh,  no.  It  will  hurt  him,  of  course,  but 
he  is  not  a  man  to  be  crushed  by  a  single  blow." 

"He  can't  stand  to  be  hurt  very  much,  Emmett." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  can  stand  the  most  trying  disappointment. 
He  well  understands  the  philosophy  of  resignation." 

"  But  never  before  has  he  so  ambitiously  set  his  heart  on 
anything." 

""Well,  he  may  gain  it.     His  confidence  is  unshaken." 

"Yes,  I  know,  and  that  is  the  reason  defeat  would  be  so 
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hard  to  "bear.  Oh,  I  wish  he  hadn't  consented  to  be  a  can 
didate." 

The  next  day  developed  no  material  change  in  the  vote, 
and  the  opinion  that  there  would  be  a  "dead-lock"  was 
largely  entertained.  The  Zelwick  men  showed  no  signs  of 
wavering,  and  not  for  a  moment  did  their  leader,  while 
among  them,  relax  the  highly-strung  tension  of  shrewd 
management.  On  the  third  day,  when  Pitney's  name  was 
called,  he  arose,  and  during  the  moments  of  expectancy  which 
followed,  the  words  "There's  a  change;  there's  a  change," 
were  whispered  in  lobby  and  gallery.  "Mr.  Speaker," 
said  Pitney,  awkwardly  supporting  himself  on  his  desk,  "I 
have  cast  several  ballots  for  the  Honorable  Mr.  Zelwick, 
believing,  sir,  that  he — believing  him  to  be  the  choice  of  my 
—people — constituency,  but,  sir,  I  don't  see — see  that  he 
has  any  chance.  I  believe,  sir,  that  we  should  select  a 
young  man  for  the  position,  one  that  hain't —  I  say  one  that 
has  not  formed  the  habits  of  a  generation  when  you  could 
always  find  mint  on  the  sideboard.  1  don't  say  that  Mr. 
Zelwick  drinks  to  excess,  for  he  does  not  drink  more  than 
the  other  candidates,  but,  sir,  1  now  cast  my  vote  for  the 
little  giant  of  the  northwest,  Hon.  Dave  Walker." 

The  Walker  men  shouted.  The  Zelwick  men  moved  for 
a  recess.  The  motion  was  lost.  Two  more  ballots  were 
taken,  but  the  vote  remained  unchanged.  During  a  "cau 
cus"  which  the  Zelwick  men  held  at  night,  a  "skirmisher''' 
entered  and  said: 

"  Gentlemen,  listen  to  me  a  minute.  I  have  just  come 
from  the  Eepublican  'caucus/  arid — well,  I  was  told  that 
we  can  no  longer  hold  the  negro  vote  by  fair  means.  I  was 
requested  to  inform  you,  Mr.  Zelwick.  What  must  I  tell 
them?" 

The  old  gentleman  arose  from  a  sofa  where  he  had  been 
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reclining,  straightened  himself,  assumed  a  rigid  dignity  and 
replied: 

"  Tell  them,  sir,  to  go  to  hell! " 

The  answer  was  applauded.  "I  think  we  can  hold  them, 
with  a  few  dollars,"  said  the  <s skirmisher." 

"I  won't  give  them  a  cent.  Please  deliver  my 
decision." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  modify  it?" 

"No,  sir.     Tell  them  to  go  to  hell!" 

"It  is  time  we  were  going  home,"  said  Bonlore,  approach 
ing  the  old  man. 

"  So  it  is,  sir.  Let  us  go  at  once,  Well,  gentlemen,  we 
hold  the  balance  of  power.  Don't  give  up.  I  will  see  you 
early  to-morrow  morning.  Good  night." 

"What  do  you  think  now?"  Bonlore  asked  when  they 
had  reached  the  sidewalk. 

"Our  chances  are  still  good.  The  men  from  the  south 
won't  vote  for  Walker.  Are  you  becoming  discouraged, 
sir?" 

"  I  am  never  discouraged  so  long  as  I  see  a  chance?" 

"The  right  principle.  Your  paper  is  doing  good  work. 
Why  doesn't  Silvan  come  around  ? " 

"  He  is  afraid  of  the  temptation." 

"He -is  right.  I  didn't  think  of  that.  He  could  do 
splendid  work,  though.  He  is  a  fine  politician.  If  Pitney 
were  a  gentleman,  I  would  address  to  him  a  very  polite 
communication,  but  he  is  not  a  gentleman;  he  is  a  coward. 
His  father  challenged  me  years  ago,  and  then,  when  we  went 
out  on  the  field,  ran  away  like  a  cur." 

They  walked  on  in  silence.  Upon  arriving  at  the  house, 
Mr,  Zelwick  said: 

"I  am  worn  out,  Emmett,  and  I  think  I  can  sleep." 

"I  hope  so,"  Bonlore  replied.     "Good  night." 

Eeland  met  her  husband  in  the  hall.     Affectionately  lead- 
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ing  Kim  into  their  sitting-room,  she  spread  his  lunch  before 
him,  and,  placing  an  ottoman  near  his  chair,  sat  down. 

"Emmett,  how  long  is  this  awful  strain  going  to  con 
tinue?" 

"Not  much  longer.  The  contest  will  he  decided  to 
morrow,  I  think." 

"Do  you  think  father  will  he  elected?" 

"No,  I  don't/' 

"Does  he  think  so?" 

"He  still  has  confidence." 

"  Why  don't  you  love  me  all  the  time?"  she  asked. 

( '  I  do  —  I  am  ever  thankful  and  ever  in  love." 

( '  No,  for  when  you  are  among  the  politicians  you  don't 
think  of  me;  hut  I  think  of  you  all  the  time." 

"  My  entire  being  is  an  animated  thought  of  you,  Reland." 

She  arose  and  put  her  arms  around  his  neck.  "  What 
will  father  do  if  he  is  beaten?"  she  asked.  "Oh,  Emmett, 
I  dread  the  consequences." 

1 '  Defeat  is  bad,  no  matter  how  we  look  at  it,  but  I  feel 
confident  that  he  will  bear  it  bravely." 

Mr.  Zelwick  went  down  early  the  next  morning,  but  he 
did  not  succeed  in  collecting  many  of  his  supporters.  A 
number  of  them,  he  was  told,  were  engaged  in  special  com 
mittee  work,  and  therefore  could  not  be  present  at  a  "cau 
cus."  This  was  a  bad  sign,  surely,  but,  firm  in  his  belief 
that  the  men  from  the  southern  counties  would  not  vote  for 
the  northwestern  candidate,  Mr.  Zelwick  lost  none  of  that 
great  confidence  which  from  the  first  had  characterized  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ballot,  a  man  in  whose  fidelity 
Mr.  Zelwick  had  implicitly  believed  arose  and  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  Walker.  Another  —  still  another,  and  then  the 
old  man's  forces  were  demoralized.  Before  the  roll-call 
proceeded  very  far,  the  result  was  plain.  Walker  was  de 
clared  elected,  and  while  the  tremendous  applause  was 
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shaking  the  old  State-house,  Bonlore  hastened  to  the  hotel 
to  inform  Mr.  Zelwick  of  his  defeat.  The  editor  dreaded  to 
meet  the  old  man,  knowing  that  the  disaster  would  fall 
heavily  upon  him.  Entering  the  room  where,  a  few  days 
before,  enthusiastic  men  had  assembled  in  a  firm  belief  that 
success  awaited  them,  Bonlore  found  the  apartment  deserted. 
He  hastened  down-stairs,  and  was  told  by  the  clerk  that  Mr. 
Zelwick  had  gone,  having,  before  the  ballot  was  announced, 
received  intelligence  of  his  defeat.  Bonlore  slowly  walked 
toward  home.  The  day  was  gloomy,  and  through  the  chilling 
rain  that  slowly  drizzled  down,  somber  birds  whirled  in  dis 
tressing  flight.  Bonlore  found  the  old  man  alone  in  the 
library,  sitting  in  his  leather-covered  arm-chair.  The  editor 
sat  down,  and,  without  saying  anything,  gazed  into  the  fire. 
The  old  man  took  up  his  pipe,  and,  after  filling  it,  held  it 
as  if  forgetful  of  what  he  had  done. 

"  Let  me  light  your  pipe,"  said  Bonlore. 

"  I  thank  you,  sir/'  the  old  man  rejoined,  reaching  over, 
thrusting  his  pipe  into  the  fire  and  securing  a  burning  coal 
upon  it.  Another  silence  followed. 

"Well/'  said  Bonlore,  "the  legislature" 

"Damn  the  legislature! "  the  old  man  exclaimed.  "  Damn 
that  infernal  body,  sir!"  After  smoking  until  his  venerable 
head  was  surrounded  by  a  cloud,  he  added:  "If  the  people 
of  Arkansas  would  rather  be  represented  by  a  mere  practical 
joker  than  by  a  man  who  can  translate  Horace,  all  right. 
Emmett,  I  wish  you  would  call  my  daughter,  sir." 

When  Reland  appeared,  pale  and  anxious,  the  old  gentle 
man  said: 

"  Sit  down,  my  daughter;  sit  down.  The  vile  contest  is 
over,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  have  returned  home  after  a  stormy 
absence." 

"Oh,  father" 

" There,  now;  there!     Don't  say  a  word.     Bear  in  mind 
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what  Goldsmith  said:  '  Premature  consolation  is  but  a  re 
membrancer  of  sorrow/  I  was  a  fool,  and  you  were  all  too 
kind-hearted  to  tell  me,  but  it  is  over  now.  Don't  think 
that  I  am  grieving.  A  blessing  which  I  cannot  yet  properly 
estimate  has  fallen  upon  me.  Great  blessings  are  slowly 
realized.  There  is  no  public  position  that  could  give  to  me 
the  comfort — could  inspire  the  charm  that  I  feel  while 
sitting  here  in  this  old  house,  with  those  whom  I  love  and 
among  old  books  that  I  reverence.  Happy  is  the  man  of 
old  books.  He  hears  voices  whose  sweetness  years  cannot 
destroy,  whose  bright  eyes  the  dust  of  ages  cannot  dim. 
Come  into  the  parlor,  Keland,  and  sing  an  old  song.  Em- 
mett,  my  boy,  come." 

At  first  Keland's  voice  trembled,  but  when  she  saw  that 
her  father's  enjoyment  was  not  a  pretense,  she  sang  as  she 
had  sung  when  Bonlore  first  felt  that  he  loved  her.  When 
dinner-time  arrived,  Mr.  Zelwick  brought  out  a  bottle  of 
old  wine. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  drawing  the  cork,  "this  is  the  last  bottle 
of  a  time-honored  vintage.  I  have  been  keeping  it  for  a 
great  occasion.  Nothing  hurtful  in  a  moderate  quantity  of 
old.  wine,  Emmett.  Help  yourself." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

MISS   HAEEIET  OKCE   LOVED   HIM. 

MR.  ZELWICK'S  wonted  cheerfulness  returned,  and, 
two  months  after  his  defeat,  no  one  could  have  dis 
covered  in  him  an  evidence  that  he  had  ever  sustained  a 
great  misfortune.  Gilfrey,  who  had  secretly  opposed  Mr. 
Zelwick,  sought  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  regret  that 
so  honorable  a  gentle'man  had  been  defeated,  but  his  mo 
tives  were  as  transparent  as  the  pretended  friendship  of  the 
man  who,  upon  meeting  an  acquaintance  in  the  street, 
holds  his  hand  after  shaking  it,  as  if  he  is  unwilling  to  cut 
short  a  ceremony  which  affords  him  so  much  pleasure.  Re 
gardless  of  a  former  rebuff,  Gilfrey  decided  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Zelwick  and  spread  before  him  a  plan  whereby  a  great 
deal  of  money  could  be  made.  While  walking  toward  Mr. 
Zelwick's  house,  he  overtook  Delia  Kennelbrue. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Delia,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  yes,  very  glad." 

"Well,  I  am  not  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Oh,  you  shouldn't  talk  that  way,  no,  not  that  way." 

"I  should  talk  just  as  I  see  fit." 

"Exactly,  exactly;  a  privileged  character.  Miss  Delia, 
why  is  it  you  don't  like  me?" 

' '  Because  I  can't,  that's  why." 

"Good  reason;  yes,  very  good;  but  I  have  always  been 
your  friend." 

' e  But  I  don't  want  such  a  friend.  Papa  didn't  like  you, 
mamma  didn't  like  you,  brother  hated  you,  and  I" 

"You  do  what,  Miss  Delia?" 

"Hate  you." 

' '  Very  frank,  yes,  very  frank.  Now  let  me  tell  you  that 
your  people  were  prejudiced  against  me  simply  because  I 
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had  to  work  for  a  living.  I  was  a  very  poor  man  when  I 
lived  in  Virginia." 

"  You  are  a  very  poor  sort  of  a  man  now,  I  think. " 

"Yes,  exactly.  Times  have  changed,  though,  since  your 
people  objected  to  my  visiting  your  sister.  She  was  proud 
then — yes,  proud  then — but,  Miss  Delia,  she  loved  Thomas 
Gilfrey." 

"I  ought  to  spit  in  your  face!"  she  exclaimed  as  she 
stopped  and  turned  upon  him  with  an  outburst  of  scorn. 
"You  insignificant  puppy,  I  despise  you!" 

"Don't  stop  here  and  create  a  scene,  yes,  a  scene.  I  re 
spect  your  pride,  for  your  family  was  proud,  yes,  very 
proud.  Family  pride  is  a  great  thing,  oh,  yes,  very  great, 
but  it  sometimes  comes  down.  Come  on." 

"  I  won't  go  another  step  with  you." 

"  Say,  answer  this  question.  Didn't  you  fall  in  love  with 
that  blustering  giant,  Bonlore?" 

"  It  is  none  of  your  business  whether  I  did  or  not." 

"Would  you  have  married  him?" 

"No." 

"  Why;  family  not  good  enough?" 

"  It  doesn't  concern  you." 

"Exactly.  Let  me  tell  you  something.  You  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  yet,  yes,  a  great  deal." 

""Well,  I  don't  care  to  learn  it  from  you." 

"No,  not  from  me,  exactly,  not  from  me.  I  wouldn't 
attempt  to  teach  you  anything,  oh,  no.  Well,  I  will  bid 
you  good-by.  I  hope  Miss  Harriet's  cough  is  better,  and,  by 
the  way,  you  might  tell  her  what  you  said  to  me,  yes,  to 
me." 

"  I  will  tell  her  what  I  choose." 

"Exactly,  exactly." 

When  Delia  arrived  home,  she  slammed  every  door  through 
which  she  passed.  Bushing  into  Miss  Harriet's  room,  the 

19 
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angry  girl,  before  she  could  say  anything,  fell  on  the  sofa, 
tore  off  her  hat  and  threw  it  on  the  floor. 

"  Why,  sister  Delia,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with 
you?"  Miss  Harriet  demanded  in  surprise.  "You  really 
act  like  one  possessed."  The  elder  sister  sat  in  a  rocking- 
chair,  engaged  in  making  of  silken  threads  an  expensive 
piece  of  net- work,  designed  to  adorn  one  of  Gilfrey's  arti 
cles  of  furniture.  Receiving  only  violent  sobs  in  reply  to 
her  inquiry,  Miss  Harriet  approached  Delia,  leaned  over 
and  said:  "Come,  little  sister,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter." 

"  I  wish  I  were  dead,  that's  what." 

"  Oh,  no,  don't  wish  that.  I  know  that  you  are  a  very 
wayward  girl;  but  that's  no  reason  you  should  wish  yourself 
dead." 

Delia  put  back  her  tangled  hair,  and,  shoving  Miss  Harriet 
away,  said: 

"  He  is  an  old  hound,  that's  what  he  is." 

"Who,  sister  Delia?" 

"Old  Gilfrey,  that's  who." 

"Oh,  don't  say  that,  Delia." 

"Well,  you  don't  know  what  he  said  about  you." 

"About  me?     What  did  he  say?" 

"  He  said  that  our  parents  thought  themselves  above  him, 
but  that  you  loved  him." 

The  flimsy  work  fell  on  the  floor.  Spurning  it  with  her 
foot,  Miss  Harriet  drew  herself  up  until  the  consumptive 
depression  of  her  breast  rounded  out  into  a  swell  of  resent 
ment. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Delia,  looking  in  wonder  at  her  sister's 
altered  bearing,  "he  said  that  our  people  were  prejudiced 
against  him  because  he  had  to  work  for  a  living,  but  that 
you  loved  him." 

The  bosom  swell  of  resentment  disappeared  into  the  con 
sumptive  depression.  Taking  up  the  flimsy  work,  Miss 
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Harriet  sat  down,  with  a  weary  sigh,  coughed,  and  then  com 
placently  rocked  herself. 

"Why,  sister,  I  don't  understand  you!"  Delia  exclaimed. 
"  The  old  hound  said  that  you  loved  him/' 

"  Sister  Delia,  you  should  never  call  any  one  a  hound. 
Such  language  is  very  wayward." 

"  But,  sister,  tell  me.     Did  you  love  him?" 

' f  It  is  a  very  painful  subject  to  me,  but  I  will  tell  you. 
I  once  loved  him.  He  was  a  perfect  gentleman  then,  so 
gallant  and  handsome.  He  was  from  a  very  low  family,  but 
I  would  have  married  him  if  papa  and  mamma  hadn't 
objected.  They  forbade  his  coming  to  our  house.  I  was 
too  proud  to  run  away  with  him.  After  our  parents  died 
I  could  have  married  him,  but  brother  hated  him  so,  and 
after  brother  died  I  still  would  have  married  him,  but  then 
— then  he  did  not  seem  to  want  me!" 

"No!"  exclaimed  Delia,  violently  striking  the  sofa,  "  for 
then  he  had  his  eye  on  me." 

"Sister  Delia,  you  must  not — shall  not  talk  that  way." 

"  Well,  if  I  were  to  give  him  the  least  encouragement  he 
would  ask  me  to  marry  him,  but  I  would  see  him  dead  first." 

"  Delia,  do  not  talk  about  seeing  anybody  dead,  for  don't 
you  know  that  it  is  very  wayward?  Don't  think  anything 
more  about  Mr.  Gilfrey,  little  sister." 

"  Let  me  ask  you  this,  sister,"  Delia  said,  after  a  few 
moments' silence.  "If  Gilfrey  does  not  care  anything  for 
you  now — if  you  are  willing  to  marry  him,  but  he  doesn't 
want  you — why  do  you  continue  to  associate  with  him?" 

"  Oh,  Delia,  do  let  us  drop  the  subject.  Call  one  of  the 
negroes,  please.  We  need  some  coal  on  the  fire." 


Mr.  Zelwick,  with  a  courtesy  which  he  rarely  put  aside, 
conducted  Gilfrey  into  the  library. 
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"My  visit  shall  be  very  short,  yes,  very, "said  Gilfrey, 
understanding,  despite  the  show  of  politeness,  that  his  pres 
ence  was  distasteful  to  the  old  gentleman.  "I  have  called 
purely  on  a  matter  of  business,  yes,  business.  You  still  own 
that  tract  of  land  near  Old  River,  don't  you  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

' '  How  many  acres? " 

"Six  hundred  and  forty." 

"How  many  in  cultivation?" 

"About  four  hundred." 

"Eich,  I  presume?" 

"  Rich  as  a  crow  ever  flew  over,"  Mr.  Zelwick  replied. 

"Yes,  exactly.  Now,  I  have  a  proposition  to  make.  "We 
have  formed  a  land  syndicate  in  that  neighborhood.  It  is 
the  best  cotton  land  in  the  world,  and  we  would  like  for  you 
to  come  in  with  us." 

"How  come  in  with  you?" 

"  Why,  join  our  syndicate  and  agree  not  to  rent  the  land 
except  for  so  much  per  acre.  We  can  get  our  own  price  — 
can  take  scrip.  Then,  having  the  bulge  on  the  scrip  market, 
we  can — well,  we  can  pinch  the  situation  into  any  shape  we 
please." 

"Gilfrey,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick,  drawing  himself  up  and 
assuming  an  air  of  defiant  dignity,  "your  proposition  is 
infamous.  Some  time  ago,  when  you  made  a  similar  offer, 
I  told  you,  in  terms  which  admitted  of  no  wrong  construc 
tion,  that  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  scheme. 
Now  what  do  you  mean  by  this  additional  insult?" 

"Why,  sir — that  is,  er,  you  do  not  understand  the" 

"  I  understand  you,  you  infamous  scoundrel!  Get  out  of 
this  house!" 

"Don't  be  hasty,  Mr.  Zelwick.     I"— 

"Won't  you  go?"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  seizing  Gilfrey 
by  the  collar. 
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"  Oh,  I'll  go.     Don't  choke  so/' 

"Well,  go  on,  then." 

Mr.  Zelwick  led  him  to  the  front  door  and  shoved  him 
with  such  force  down  the  steps  that  the  defeated  broker 
trotted  to  the  gate. 

"The  old  fool,"  Gilfrey  muttered  as  he  turned  into  an 
other  street.  "  If  his  daily  bread  depended  on  his  sense  he 
would  starve  to  death.  Pretends- to  be  so  devilish  honest. 
All  right,  old  fellow,  Fll  show  you  that  you  can't  shove  me 
around." 

Gilfrey,  reaching  the  Kennelbrue  residence,  stopped  a 
moment  as  if  debating  whether  or  not  to  enter;  then,  sub 
jecting  himself  to  a  change  of  manner,  he  slowly  ascended 
the  steps  and  rang  the  door  bell.  When  a  mulatto  girl 
opened  the  door,  he  passed  her  without  saying  a  word,  and 
went  straightway  to  the  room  where  Miss  Harriet  and  Delia 
sat  in  silence.  Shoving  open  the  door,  which  stood  ajar,  he 
said: 

"Hah,  have  I  caught  you  all  napping?" 

Miss  Harriet  quickly  arose,  but  Delia,  looking  up  with  a 
frown,  settled  herself  on  the  sofa  with  a  contemptuous 
flounce. 

"Come  in,  Mr.  Gilfrey,"  said  the  elder  sister.  "My! 
what  a  surprise  you  have  given  us." 

"  A  pleasant  one,  I  hope,  yes,  a  pleasant  one,"  Gilfrey 
replied  as  he  took  a  seat  which  Miss  Harriet  offered  him. 
"Ah,  Miss  Delia,  you  arrived  home  safe,  I  see." 

Delia  made  no  reply. 

"Sister  Delia,"  said  Miss  Harriet,  "can't  you  speak? 
Come,  don't  be  wayward,  dear." 

" No,  Miss  Delia,  don't  be  wayward,  no,  not  wayward." 

"  I'll  be  just  what  I  please,  sir." 

"  Oh,  Sister  Delia,  be  ashamed  of  yourself," 
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"Not  at  all,"  said  Gilfrey,  "  not  at  all.  We  should  all  be 
what  we  please." 

t(  It  is  a  pity,"  Delia  rejoined,  "  that  you  don't  please  to 
be  a  gentleman.  No  place  is  free  from  your  intrusion.  I 
won't  bear  the  sight  of  you  any  longer.  Sister,  when  this 
persistent  idiot  is  gone,  I  will  come  back."  With  lofty  dis 
dain,  Delia  swept  past  Gilfrey,  taking  care,  though,  that  her 
skirts  should  not  touch  the  chair  on  which  he  sat. 

Miss  Harriet  sat  for  several  moments  in  speechless 
humiliation.  Then,  whimpering,  she  said: 

"  Oh,  I  can't  help  the  way  she  does." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  try,"  Gilfrey  replied. 

"Oh,  Thomas,  please  don't  say  that." 

' e  Can't  help  but  say  it;  but  never  mind.  I  have  come  to 
talk  business." 

"Before  you  talk  business,  let  me  ask  you  this:  Why  is  it 
you  have  lost  all  affection  for  me?" 

"  I  haven't,  Harriet.     I  am  very  affectionate,  yes,  very." 

"But  when  are  we  going  to  be  married?" 

"When  your  sister  Delia  gives  her  consent." 

"Oh,  Thomas,  you  are  mocking  me." 

"  No,  Harriet,  not  mocking  you,  110.  Times  are  too  hard 
to  talk  about  marrying  now,  yes,  too  hard.  Wait  till  trade 
gets  better,  and  then  we  will  talk  about  it,  yes,  then.  Have 
I  ever  deceived  you?" 

"No,  Thomas." 

"Well,  trust  me.  Everything  will  come  out  all  right, 
yes,  quite  so.  Say,  I  am  needing  money,  yes,  I  am  crowded 
to  the  wall.  A  thousand  dollars  would  help  me  mightily." 

"Thomas,  if  I  had  money  you  should  have  it." 

"Exactly,  and  if  I  had  it  I  would  have  it,  don't  you  see? 
Can't  you  borrow  it?  I  will  make  it  all  right,  I  tell  you. 
Every  cent  I  have  borrowed  from  you  shall  be  returned  with 
interest. " 
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"  I  don't  doubt  that." 

"Of  course  you  don't.  How  can  you?  Say,  can't  you 
borrow  a  thousand?" 

"  I  don't  know  where  I  can  get  it." 

"Try  Mr.  Zelwick." 

' '  Thomas,  I  already  owe  him  a  thousand  dollars,  and  I 
don't  know  how  I  am  to  pay  him.  My  note  will  soon  be 
due." 

"  That's  all  right,  yes,  quite  right,  but  strike  him  for 
another  thousand." 

"Oh,  Thomas,  that  wouldn't  be  right." 

"  Exactly,  but  it  would  be  all  right  for  me  to  go  to  the 
wall,  yes,  quite  right." 

"No,  it  wouldn't,  Thomas.  You  know  it  would  grieve 
me  to  see  you  ruined,  but  I  declare  I  can't  go  to  Mr. 
Zelwick  again." 

"Well,  suppose  you  try  Bonlore." 

""Why,  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  him,  and, 
besides,  I  am  sure  he  has  no  money  to  spare." 

"The  commercial  agency  rates  him  all  right.  He  got 
the  State  printing,  and  ought  to  make  money  out  of  it,  yes, 
money." 

"He  would  be  certain  to  tell  Mr.  Zelwick." 

f '  Yes,  but  before  you  tell  him  what  you  want,  you  can 
make  him  promise  not  to  say  anything  about  it  to  Zelwick." 

' '  Well,  I  will  go  down  this  afternoon  and  see,  but  I  really 
don't  think  it  will  do  any  good." 

"Well,  let  us  walk  down  that  way  now." 

Miss  Harriet  found  Bonlore  alone  in  the  business  office. 
After  seating  herself  and  yielding  to  a  paroxysm  of  cough 
ing,  brought  on  by  the  exertion  of  keeping  pace  with  Gil- 
frey,  she  asked  if  any  one  were  likely  to  overhear  something 
she  desired  to  say.  When  assured  that  she  could  speak 
with  safety,  she  said: 
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"  Mr.  Bonlore,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  presumptuous 
if  I  ask  a  great  favor  of  you.  I  am  compelled  to  have  a 
thousand  dollars,  and  if  you  will  let  me  have  the  money  you 
will  place  me  under,  oh,  so  many  obligations." 

"Miss  Harriet,"  Bonlore  replied,  " will  you  allow  rne  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly." 

"Are  you,  individually,  in  financial  distress?" 

"Goodness  gracious,  what  have  I  been  thinking  about? 
Before  asking  you,  I  meant  to  have  made  you  promise  to 
say  nothing  either  to  Mr.  Zelwick  or  your  wife  about  my 
request.  Is  it  too  late  now?" 

"No,  I  promise." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  for  placing  me  under  so  many  obliga 
tions.  I  am  in^great  need  of  the  money." 

"  I  could  not  possibly  spare  so  large  a  sum.  I  had  to  pay 
for  a  car-load  of  paper  this  morning.  Why  don't  you  go  to 
Mr.  Gilfrey?" 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing.  He  knew  me 
when  I  was  so  differently  situated  that  now  —  oh,  well,  I 
can't  help  it,  but  I  am  actually  too  proud  to  expose  my  con 
dition.  I  know  that  he  would  let  me  have  it;  oh,  yes,  it 
would  afford  him  pleasure,  but  I  just  can't.  I  know  you 
think  I  am  foolish,  but  I  am  of  a  proud  family,  Mr.  Bonlore." 

"  I  am  sorry,  Miss  Harriet,  that  I  can't  accommodate  you." 

"Well,  please  don't  say  anything  about  it." 

She  hurried  to  Gilfrey's  place  of  business.  Without 
arising  when  she  entered  the  dingy  room,  the  broker  said : 

"Well,  did  you  get  it?" 

"No." 

"Didn't  try,  did  you?" 

"  Thomas,  you  know  I  did.  Why  do  you  talk  to  me  that 
way?" 

"Come,  Harriet,  don't  blubber.     What  did  he  say?" 
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"  Said  that  lie  couldn't  possibly  let  me  have  it." 

"  He's  a  liar." 

"I  don't  believe  he  is,  Thomas." 

"  I  know  he  is.     Never  mind,  I'll  get  even  with  him." 

"Thomas,  why  don't  you  go  to  some  of  your  business 
friends?" 

"  Because  I  have  about  worn  them  out.  Do  you  reckon 
Bonlore  knew  what  you  wanted  with  the  money?" 

"Oh,  I  know  he  didn't." 

"  I  don't  want  him  to  know  anything  about  my  affairs,  for 
I  don't  want  to  afford  him  that  much  pleasure.  It  would 
do  him  good  to  publish  me  as  a  bankrupt." 

"He  wouldn't  do  that." 

"Wouldn't  he?    Well,  he  just  would." 

"You  misjudge  him,  Thomas." 

"  Oh,  of  course;  I  misjudge  everybody.  Gilfrey  is  a  fool, 
yes,  a  fool.  When  people  want  to  misjudge  a  man  they 
always  come  to  Gilfrey  for  advice." 

"  Please  don't  go  on  that  way.  You  know  that  I  have 
faith  in  your  judgment.  It  seems  that  you  sometimes  take 
a  delight  in  hurting  my  feelings." 

"  Well,  let  it  drop.  I  am  busy  now."  He  turned  to  his 
desk,  and  Miss  Harriet,  knowing  that  he  had  no  further 
immediate  use  for  her,  pressed  a  kiss  on  his  frowning  brow 
and  withdrew.  She  may  have  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
broker  that  Bonlore  was  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the 
motive  which  inspired  her  request,  but  had  she  been  able  to 
read  the  editor's  thoughts  she  would  have  seen  that  her  real 
object  in  asking  for  the  loan  was  known  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

GALLANT   MB.  BLAHEAD. 

A  NO  THE  R  scorching  summer.  Again  yellow  fever  was 
1L  declared  an  epidemic  in  Memphis,  and  again  vigorous 
quarantine  measures  were  enforced.  This  time  Bonlore  had 
not  the  slightest  inclination  to  risk  his  life.  Indeed,  the 
very  thought  of  the  danger  made  him  shudder.  Marriage, 
as  well  as  conscience,  sometimes  makes  cowards  of  us  all. 

"Emmett,"  Mr.  Zelwick  one  evening  remarked,  as  he 
slyly  winked  at  Bonlore,  "  you  are  not  in  earnest  about  going 
to  Memphis,  are  you?" 

Reland,  quickly  looking  up  from  a  piece  of  needle- work, 
said: 

"I  can  answer  that  and  all  similar  questions,  father.  He 
is  not  going.  Why,  the  very  idea  is  preposterous." 

Late  that  night,  when  Bonlore  returned  from  the  office, 
his  wife,  whose  face  bore  traces  of  recent  tears,  asked: 

"  Oh,  Emmett,  you  wouldn't  leave  me  and  go  to  Mem 
phis,  would  you?" 

"Of  course  not,  Reland;  it  was  all  a  joke." 

"  But  it  is  such  a  ghastly  joke.  Emrnett,  sometimes  it 
seems  that  you  don't  love  me  as  you  once  did." 

"You  shouldn't  for  a  moment  entertain  such  a  thought, 
Reland.  You  know  that  I  am  affectionate  and  that  I  have 
never  in  the  slightest  degree  neglected  you. " 

' ( Oh,  I  know  that,  Emniett,  but  somehow  I  feel  that  you 
don't  love  me  enough.  Sometimes  you  sit  here,  with  a 
far-away  look,  and  I  wonder  if  you  will  ever  speak  again 
unless  I  say  something  to  you." 

"Come,  sit  here,"  said  Bonlore,  stretching  forth  his 
arms  and  drawing  her  to  a  seat  on  his  knee.  "  You  must 
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not  talk  that  way.  I  admit  that  I  am  very  poor  company,  for 
—  though  not  with  any  desire  to  restrain  conversation — I 
often  find  myself  trying  to  think  of  something  to  write.  I 
thought  that  when  I  employed  a  business  manager  my  mind 
wouldn't  be  so  enslaved,  but  I  really  don't  experience 
much  relief.  I  will  try,  though,  to  talk  more." 

"No,  you  shan't,  dear ,"  she  said.  "You  are  not  poor 
company,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  say  that  you,  are.  I 
know  that  you  have  to  think,  and  I  wonder  you  are 
not  angry  at  me  for  my  lack  of  consideration.  But  let 
us  not  talk  this  way.  Flora  Harvey  was  here  this  afternoon. 
She  appeared  to  be  very  much  distressed  about  Mr. 
Blahead." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  she  thinks  that  she  didn't  act  rightly  in  meet 
ing  him  here.  He  has  called  on  her  quite  a  number  of 
times  since  he  saw  her  here,  and  now  she  is  convinced  that 
he  is  in  love  with  her.  '  I  know  it  is  my  fault/  she  said, 
'but  I  couldn't  help  encouraging  him  just  a  little.'  She 
thinks  he  is  going  to  propose  to  her." 

"She  is  unnecessarily  alarmed,  I  think,"  Bonlore 
rejoined. 

"Why,  don't  you  think  he  loves  her  ?" 

"No." 

"She  is  very  attractive,  Ernmett." 

"Yes,  I  know  that,  but  Blahead  is  not  a  man  to  be 
gulled  by  a  woman  whose  only  merit  is  attractiveness." 

The  editor,  however,  did  not  feel  at  ease  with  regard  to 
his  friend,  for  he  had  noticed  the  care  which  Blahead  had 
of  late  bestowed  upon  his  personal  appearance.  On  several 
occasions,  the  stuttering  Philadelphian  had  spoken  of  how 
tired  he  was  of  boarding-houses,  and  of  the  rare  good 
fortune  a  woman  would  secure  by  triumphantly  taking  his 
hand  and  leading  him,  a  happy  slave,  to  the  sacred  altar. 
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The  evening  following  the  afternoon  on  which  Miss  Harvey 
had  expressed  her  fears  found  Blahead  and  the  young  lady 
sitting  together  in  the  parlor  of  Miss  Harvey's  boarding- 
house.  Miss  Harvey,  a  very  shrewd  girl,  felt  both  pleasure 
and  regret ;  pleasure  in  having  won  the  love  of  so  amusing 
a  man,  and  regret  at  the  thought  of  having  committed  the 
sin  of  willful  flirtation/' 

"So  you  s-s-s-say  you  are  going  away  to-to — to-morrow.-" 

"Yes,  I  am  going  to  New  England  to  live  with  my 
uncle." 

"And  he  d-d-d-doesn't  run  a  p-p-pawn-shop  either,  does 
he?" 

"No,  indeed,  he  does  not.  I  have  lived  with  him  ever 
since  my  father  died." 

"I  am  s-s-s-sorry  you  are  going  away.  You  r-r-r-re- 
mind  me  very  m-m-m-m  —  remind  me  very  much  of  a  girl 
I  used  to  love." 

"Did  you  love  a  girl?" 

"  Yes.  I  could  have  loved  a  widow,  b-b-b-but,  as  busi 
ness  wasn't  very  g-g-good,  I  decided  to  love  a  girl." 

"What  difference  did  that  make?" 

"Well,  the  w-w-w-widow had  six  children.  Yes,  I  loved 
that  g-g-girl  dearly.  One  m-m-morning  when  I  looked 
upon  her  bright  countenance  I  didn't  think  that  by  the 
n-n-n-next  night  she  would  be  cold  in  d-d-d-death. " 

"  Oh,  what  a  shock,  Mr.  Blahead  !  She  died  suddenly, 
then." 

"No,  she  d-d-d-didn't  die.  She  ran  away  and  married  a 
fellow  that  traveled  f-f-f-for  a  glue  house." 

"  How  provoking  you  are,"  Miss  Harvey  replied,  in  accents 
of  disappointment.  "  I  don't  believe  you  could  love  any 
body." 

"Oh,  yes  I  c-c-c-could.  I  loved  another  girl  once  and 
asked  her  to  m-m-marry  me." 
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" "What  did  she  say?" 

"Why,  she  brought  up  a  charge  against  me." 

"She  did?" 

"Yes." 

"What  was  the  charge?" 

"  She  accused  me  of  s-s-s-stuttering.  Said  she  couldn't 
marry  that  s-s-s-sort  of  a  man.  I  promised  to  s-s-stop 
stuttering,  but  she  didn't  have  sufficient  confidence  in  me." 

"  You  turn  everything  into  ridicule,  Mr.  Blahead.     You 


"I  am  s-s-sometimes  serious." 
"When?" 


"The  next  d-d-d-day." 

"The  next  day?" 

"Yes." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Blahead." 

"  The  next  day  after  b-b-b-being  out  with  Shorty  and 
Bone  Smith." 

"Oh,  you  are  so  provoking." 

Miss  Harvey's  pleasure  began  to  lose  its  fine  deliciousness 
and  the  sharp  edge  of  her  regret  was  blunted.  Wishing 
that  she  had  given  him  more  encouragement — for,  in  her 
opinion,  he  was  now  a  culprit,  and  therefore  deserved 
punishment  —  she  looked  at  him  and  sighed.  He  sighed  in 
recognition  of  the  sorrowful  courtesy. 

"  Mr.  Blahead,  I  must  thank  you  for  the  part  you  have 
taken  in  making  my  visit  to  my  old  home  so  very  agree 
able." 

"Not  at  all.  I  n-n-never  fail  to  help  a  f el — I  mean  a 
lady — along.  When  girls  who  w-w-wanted  to  enjoy  t-t-them- 
selves  used  to  come  into  our  neighborhood,  my  father  w-w- 
would  say:  ' William,  see  that  t-t-these  girls  are  happy/ 
Oh,  I  always  do  my  p-p-part." 

It  was  with  an  effort,  like  swallowing  a  sticky  morsel, 
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that  Miss  Harvey  repressed  her  resentment,  but,  thinking 
that  Blahead  feared  that  she  did  not  love  him  and  was 
practicing  the  art  of  unconcern,  she  looked  at  him  and 
sighed  again.  He  promptly  entered  into  an  interchange  of 
the  commodities  of  regret  and  sighed  distressingly. 

' '  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  ever  come  back  to  this  town. 
The  people  seem  colder  than  they  used  to  be/'  Miss  Harvey 
said,  as  she  looked  at  Blahead  with  an  expression  into  which 
she  attempted  to  throw  a  deep  shade  of  sadness. 

"Yes,  b-b-but  I  heard  that  explained.  A  man  down 
town  said  that  it  was  b-b-because  there  was  so  much  timber 
cut  off  d-d-d-during  the  war." 

' ( Mr.  Blahead,  I  see  that  you  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
me." 

"  W-w-w-well,  then,  Fd  better  go.  Good-by,"  he  added, 
as  he  arose. 

"  Good-by."  She  held  out  her  hand.  He  took  it,  turned 
it  over,  examined  it,  and  hurriedly  withdrew.  When  he  was 
gone,  Miss  Harvey,  pale  and  agitated,  leaned  against  the 
mantel-piece.  f  1 1  could  love  him,"  she  mused.  "  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  that  handsome  face  fades  from  my 
life.  But  he  is  nothing  but  a  printer,  without  ambition, 
and  I  believe  he  gets  drunk.  Oh,  what  a  shame!  If  he 
were  even  a  sober  man,  I  —  but  what  is  the  use  of  such 
thoughts?" 

Blahead  walked  slowly  along  the  street.  "  She  doesn't 
know  how  much  I  care  for  her,"  was  the  first  thought  that 
occurred  to  him  upon  taking  his  leave.  "But  all  along  I 
have  seen  that  there  is  nothing  sincere  about  her.  Hello!" 
he  exclaimed. 

"Why,  helloa,  Blahead." 

The  printer  met  Judge  John  McAmle. 

"Which  w-w-w-way,  Judge?" 

"  Just  knocking  around  a  little,  thinking  of  a  case  that 
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Fve  got  under  advisement.  Talk  about  the  law;  why,  don't 
you  know  half  the  American  people  don't  know  what 
law  is?" 

"I  d-d-d-don't  suppose  they  know  much  more  about  the 
1-1-1-law  than  they  d-d-do  about  the  Gospel.  Let's  go 
around  here  and  t-t-t-take  a  few  bowls. " 

"I'm  with  you.  No,  sir,  the  American  people  don't 
know  anything  about  the  law,  but  Judge  John  McAmle  is 
teaching  them  pretty  fast,  and  don't  you  forget  the  fact." 

They  went  into  a  saloon  and  sat  down  near  a  beer-table. 
Blahead,  after  ordering  two  "  schooners,"  sat  in  silence. 

"What  makes  you  so  still?"  McAmle  asked. 

<e  Got  b-b-b-bad  news  from  home." 

"That  so?" 

"Yes;  I  stole  a  dog  from  a  man  several  years  ago,  and 
the  man  has  found  out  that  I'm  not  dead.  Says  he  is  com 
ing  after  me." 

"  You  are  joking,  ain't  you?" 

"No." 

"How  long  ago  has  it  been  since  you  stole  the  dog?" 

"  Eight  y-y-y-years." 

"You  are  all  right.  The  case  is  outlawed.  Oh,  I  tell 
you  the  American  people  don't  know  anything  about  law. 
Let's  have  some  more  beer.  Here,  two  more  schooners. 
Say,  try  to  get  a  little  beer  in  them.  Foam's  all  right  when 
it's  mixed  with  beer,  but  all  foam  is  worse  than  a  change  of 
venue.  This  establishment,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  reminds  me  of  a  fellow  up  on  Main  Street.  He  buys  cheese 
by  the  pound  and  sells  sandwiches  by  the  hole." 

"Bytheh-h-hole?" 

"Yes;  cuts  a  hole  from  a  piece  of  cheese  and  puts  it  on 
the  shadow  of  a  piece  of  bread.  Well,  here's  to  you. " 

The  next  day  Miss  Harvey,  when  she  went  up  to  bid  Be- 
land  good-by,  spoke  of  Blahead. 
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"I  am  glad  I  can  say  he  didn't  propose  to  me.  I  was  so 
much  afraid  he  would.  Whenever  the  conversation  took  a 
serious  turn  I  became  alarmed." 

"But  if  he  actually  fell  in  love  with  you,"  Eeland  replied, 
"you  still  have  cause  for  regret." 

"Yes,  that  is  true;  still  I  shouldn't  be  held  altogether 
responsible." 

"You  encouraged  him,  I  understood  you  to  say." 

"Oh,  yes,  just  a  little,  but,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  he 
should  have  known  that  I  wasn't  in  earnest." 

When  Bonlore  came  home,  Eeland  said: 

"Emrnett,  Miss  Harvey  was  very  much  relieved  when 
she  escaped  a  proposal." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so.  Blahead  is  also  relieved.  He  told 
me  to-day  that  he  came  very  near  falling  in  love  with  her. 
He  seems  to  regard  it  as  an  escape,  as  she  is  not  the  kind 
of  woman  he  would  care  to  marry.  I  was  told  to-day  by 
a  member  of  the  family  where  Miss  Harvey  boarded  that 
at  the  last  meeting  she  discovered  that  she  loved  Blahead, 
but  I  don't  believe  she  could  love  any  one  very  deeply. 
She  has  been  too  long  on  the  market,  and  has  been  hawked 
about  rather  too  much." 

"Emmett,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

"All  right,  then,  I  will  be." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE    CRUMBLING    RIVER   EOAD. 

financial  distress  was  the  result  of  specula- 
VJ  tions  in  cotton  "futures/'  He  had  been  assisted  from 
time  to  time  by  several  business  men,  but,  like  all  men, 
restless  and  adventurous  under  the  infatuation  of  gambling, 
had  learned  no  lesson  from  past  embarrassments.  Every  dol 
lar  that  he  could  raise  was  thrown  into  the  great  commer 
cial  whirlpool.  He  sold  a  valuable  plantation,  but,  to  keep 
up  a  show  of  prosperity,  he  rented  the  place  and  planted  an 
extensive  crop  of  cotton.  One  Saturday  afternoon,  in  Oc 
tober,  he  set  out  from  town  to  pay  off  the  cotton-pickers. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  borrowing  enough 
money;  and,  in  fact,  he  did  not  succeed  until  he  took  a 
solemn  oath  that  after  receiving  the  money  he  would  go 
straightway  down  into  the  country.  As  he  drove  along  the 
sandy  road,  running  parallel  with  the  river,  he  more  than 
once  lifted  up  from  beside  him  a  bag  full  of  silver.  Once 
he  untied  it,  and,  thrusting  his  hand  inside,  rattled  the 
coins.  The  river  was  rather  high  for  the  time  of  year,  and 
occasionally  there  came  a  startling  splash  as  great  slices 
of  the  low,  sandy  shore  fell  into  the  water. 

"Ill  be  on  my  feet  again/' he  mused.  "Nobody  ever 
knew  Tom  Gilfrey  to  be  hard  up  long  at  a  time." 

Looking  far  down  the  road — away  down  under  the  mam 
moth  cottonwood  trees — he  saw  a  man  coming  toward 
him,  slowly  slouching  along,  and  a  few  minutes  afterward 
recognized  Ladrain.  "  There's  a  fellow  that  I  could 
make  serviceable  to  me/'  the  broker  mused.  "I  gave 
him  ten  dollars  for  a  little  piece  of  work  when  he  was 
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in  the  city  council,  and  he  seemed  to  be  grateful  for  it. 
That  ain't  all.  I  hired  him  to  help  defeat  that  infernal 
McAmle." 

{i Hello,  Ladrain.  Whoa  !  Which  way?"  he  asked,  stop 
ping  the  horse. 

"  Jest  goin'  up  home.     Been  down  in  the  country." 

"Very  far?" 

"Wall,  'bout  ten  miles." 

"Say,  when  can  I  see  you  in  town,  Ladrain?" 

"'Most  any  time." 

"To-night?"  Gilfrey  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  come  to  my  place  about  ten  o'clock.  I  am  going 
down  to  pay  off  the  cotton-pickers,  and  will  be  back  by  that 
time." 

"All  right." 

Ladrain  caught  sight  of  the  bag  of  money.  He  turned 
and  looked  down  the  road.  Pointing,  he  said:  "Mr.  Gil 
frey,  down  yander  the  bank  has  caved  in  so  fur  that  the 
road  has  all  gone  in  the  river.  It  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  git  by.  Had  to  hug  the  fence.  You'd  better  drive 
into  this  field.  Ef  you'll  hop  out  I'll  help  you  let  down  a 
panel  of  the  fence." 

<f  Exactly,  exactly.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  These 
banks  are  dangerous.  Yes,  I'll  get  out  and  help  you,  ex 
actly." 

As  he  got  out  of  the  buggy,  his  hat  fell  off.  Ladrain 
caught  it  up  and  placed  it  on  the  buggy-seat. 

"  Thank  you,  yes,  much  obliged,"  said  Gilfrey. 

"  Not  a- tall,  cap'n,"  Ladrain  replied.  They  went  up  to 
the  fence.  Gilfrey  took  off  a  rail.  Ladrain  seized  a  small 
rail,  swung  it  around  and  struck  Gilfrey  on  the  head.  The 
blow  glanced.  Gilfrey  staggered  and  uttered  a  horrified  cry. 

"Hush  your  damned  noise!"  Ladrain  exclaimed,  as  he 
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attempted  to  seize  the  broker.  Gilfrey  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  begged  for  mercy: 

"  Oh,  for  God's  sake,  don't  murder  me!  You  have  nearly 
killed  me.  Help  —  mur  " 

Ladrain  dropped  the  rail,  sprang  upon  Gilfrey  and  choked 
him  to  the  ground — choked  him  until  his  tongue  lolled  out 
on  the  sand.  Then,  springing  to  his  feet,  he  caught  up  the 
rail  and  drove  its  pointed  end,  with  a  "Jiah"  and  a  crush, 
into  Gilfrey's  breast.  He  viewed  for  a  moment  his  awf ul 
work,  and  then  he  dragged  the  body  into  the  road  and 
lifted  it  into  the  buggy.  The  horse  started. 

"Whoa!" 

The  horse  stopped.  Ladrain  took  the  bag  of  money  and 
carefully  placed  it  on  the  ground.  He  went  to  the  horse's 
head,  and  with  both  hands  took  hold  of  the  bridle  bit.  He 
turned  the  horse's  head. 

"Back,  ya,  ya,  back!" 

The  buggy  wheels  "cut."  Another  sharp  turn,  and  the 
hindmost  wheels  rested  on  the  crumbling  edge  of  the  bank. 

"  Back,  I  tell  you  !      Ya,  lack,  now!" 

A  frightful  struggle,  a  lunge,  and  horse,  buggy  and  mur 
dered  man  disappeared  in  the  river.  Ladrain  covered  up  the 
blood,  took  up  the  bag  of  money,  climbed  over  the  fence, 
and,  hurrying  across  a  field,  went  into  the  dense  woods. 
He  sat  down  under  a  tree  when  he  had  gone  some  distance 
into  the  forest. 

"  This  ain't  no  bad  day's  work,"  he  said,  as  he  untied  the 
bag.  "The  cap'n  worked  me  long  enough.  Oughtenter 
object  to  me  workin'  him  a  little.  Good  thing  I  ain't  seed 
nobody  on  this  jaunt.  Nobody  knows  that  I  am  outen 
town.  Great  graft,"  he  added,  as  he  handled  the  money. 
."Putty  slick  buck,  eh,  Mr.  Ladrain?  They'll  think  the 
bank  caved  in.  Yes,  but  what  made  the  hole  in  his  breast? 
Wy,  he  washed  agin  a  snag,  o'  course.  Putty  slick  buck, 
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eh,  Mr.  Ladrain  ?  HI  wait  till  the  sun  sets,  and  then  Til 
strike  out  for  town.  Not  a  drap  o'  blood  on  me.  Now,  let 
Mr.  Hankerson  come  down  and  nose  around.  He'll  find 
that  he  ain't  sich  a  fine  detective,  arter  all.  Sun's  nigh 
enough  down.  Believe  I'll  go.  I  oughter  flung  that  rail 
in  the  river.  No,  it's  all  right.  Some  feller  might — oh, 
well,  it's  all  right." 

He  took  a  course  through  the  woods,  in  the  direction  of 
town.  "When  the  woods  terminated,  he  went  into  the 
fields.  He  reached  the  city  about  the  time  the  gas-lamps 
were  lighted.  He  sought  his  room  in  an  old  building  and 
lighted  a  smoky  hand-lamp  and  placed  it  on  a  shelf.  He 
put  the  money,  all  but  a  few  dollars,  into  a  battered  red 
chest,  fastened  with  a  staple  and  padlock,  shoved  the  chest 
into  a  corner  near  his  filthy  bed,  threw  a  few  articles  of 
dirty  clothing  upon  it,  sat  down  on  a  box,  and  said  : 

"Putty  slick  buck,  eh,  Mr.  Ladrain  ?" 

The  idea  of  remorse  did  not  occur  to  him.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  most  hardened  criminals  experience  remorse. 
Yes,  when  their  guilt  has  been  discovered.  The  candidate 
for  capital  punishment  has  no  conscience  until  he  is  elected. 
Then  he  becomes  acquainted  with  his  tender  heart.  Then 
the  philanthropist,  who  is  opposed  to  the  law's  demand  of 
blood  for  blood,  cries  out  against  such  inhumanity. 

"He  begged  like  a  calf,"  Ladrain  mused.  "Ef  he 
hadenter  got  outen  that  buggy — ef  he  had  er  driv  on, 
lookin'  for  the  place  whar  the  road  had  fell  in  the  river,  he 
woulder  kotch  me  in  er  lie.  It  ain't  right  to  let  a  fellow 
ketch  you  in  a  lie.  It  hurts  your  business  standin'. 
Wonder  how  many  dollars  I've  got  ?  Wall,  I  don't  wanter 
know.  A  feller  is  a  heap  richer  when  he  don't  know  how 
much  he's  wuth.  I  jest  happened  to  be  comin'  along  in  the 
right  time.  Wall,  b'lieve  I  go  down,  get  suthin  to  drink 
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an'  go  to  the  show.  Wanter  see  the  big  villain  when  he 
punches  the  fellow  with  the  whitewashed  knife." 

He  went  out,  and  at  the  nearest  saloon  took  several  drinks 
of  whisky.  Then,  feeling  that  he  was  possessed  of  un 
bounded  wealth,  he  asked  several  men  to  drink  with  him. 
When  he  went  to  the  theater  he  swaggered  up  to  the  box- 
office  and  threw  down  a  silver  dollar  with  an  insolent  slam. 
During  the  performance  he  created  so  much  disturbance 
that  a  policeman  put  him  out.  He  went  to  a  saloon  and 
took  several  more  drinks.  He  met  Bonlore  in  the  street, 
and  said: 

"Hold  on;  where  you  going ?" 

"To  the  office,"  Bonlore  answered. 

"  Come,  let's  take  a  drink." 

"No;  I  don't  care  for  anything." 

"Too  proud  to  drink  with  a  white  man,  I  reckon?" 

"  No,  not  with  a  white  man." 

"All  right;  you  go  ahead.     I've  got  it  in  for  you." 

About  twelve  o'clock  that  night  Ladrain  was  arrested  and 
was  "taken  to  the  lock-up.  He  wondered,  in  a  dazed  way, 
if  his  crime  had  been  discovered.  When  he  awoke,  the 
next  morning,  he  was  alarmed.  He  asked  several  prisoners 
if  they  knew  why  he  was  locked  up.  No  one  knew.  He 
asked  a  policeman,  and  was  informed  that  he  would  find 
out  in  due  time.  During  the  day  he  was  nervous  and  ex 
cited.  He  was  arraigned  before  the  police  court  Monday 
morning  and  was  fined  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  con 
duct.  He  felt  a  thrill  of  relief.  He  would  pay  the  fine,  he 
said,  if  the  judge  would  permit  a  policeman  to  go  home 
with  -him.  The  request  was  granted.  Upon  arriving  at 
the  stairway  leading  to  his  room,  he  told  the  policeman  to 
wait  until  he  went  up  and  got  the  money,  adding:  "Then 
we  will  go  and  get  a  drink."  Reference  to  the  drink 
softened  the  policeman  into  cheerful  compliance. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

ON   A    SAKD-BAR. 

OEVERAL  days  elapsed  before  the  fact  of  Gilfrey's  mur- 
O  der  was  discovered.  His  absence  had  excited  some  sus 
picion,  and  many  questions  were  asked  with  regard  to  his 
failure  to  appear  at  his  place  of  business,  but  no  extended 
search  was  made  for  him,  many  of  his  acquaintances 
supposing  that  he  was  seeking  rest  with  an  easy-going 
planter.  One  morning  a  fisherman  brought  to  town  the 
startling  news  that  Gilfrey's  body  had  been  found  on  a 
sand-bar.  His  horse  and  buggy,  the  fisherman  said,  had 
been  found  a  short  distance  further  down  the  stream.  The 
coroner,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  insatiable  hankerers 
for  horrible  details,  hastened  to  the  place  where  the  body 
lay.  The  corpse  presented  a  sickening  sight.  It  was  lying 
on  the  edge  of  the  sand-bar.  Each  receding  wave  was 
tinged  with  bloody  ooze  from  the  deep  wound  made 
with  the  fence-rail.  The  horse,  in  his  efforts  to  free  him 
self  while  under  water,  had  broken  the  shafts  of  the  buggy, 
but,  still  encumbered,  he  had  been  unable  to  swim  ashore. 
The  coroner  impaneled  a  jury  and  proceeded  to  hold  an  in 
quest.  The  wound  in  Gilfrey's  breast,  some  one  declared, 
could  not  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  the  man  was  mur 
dered,  but  the  fact  that  his  horse  and  buggy  were  also  in 
the  river  went  far  in  proving  that  the  bank  had  caved  in, 
thus  precipitating  man,  horse  and  buggy  into  the  river. 

"  Don't  you  see,"  continued  the  speaker,  pointing  to  the 
wound,  "that  the  hole  mout  uv  been  made  by  a  snag?" 
The  speaker  was  Ladrain. 

"That's  all  well  enough/'  rejoined  a  physician,  "but, 
borne  on  this  current,  the  body  would  not  have  been  car- 
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ried  with  sufficient  velocity  to  inflict,  in  the  case  of  its 
striking  a  snag,  such  a  deep  wound,  for  —  don't  you  see? 
the  sternum  is  crushed." 

"Don't  know  nothin'  'bout  the  sternum/'  Ladrain  re 
plied,  "but  I  do  know  that  somethin'  must've  gigged  him 
putty  hard." 

Some  one  proposed  to  look  for  the  place  where  the  buggy 
had  fallen  into  the  river.  This  suggestion  was  seized  upon 
as  if  it  were  almost  an  inspired  revelation,  and  the  man 
who  made  it  was  for  a  time  regarded  as  a  "  genius  of  affairs." 
There  had  not  been  a  drop  of  rain  since  the  evening  when 
the  murder  was  committed,  and  the  place  was  easily  found. 
Ladraiu,  unobserved,  took  up  a  small  rail  and  threw  it  over 
the  fence. 

"Yes,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  place,"  said  the  coroner, 
"but  it  ain't  at  all  likely  that  he  would  have  backed  his 
horse  into  the  river.  Look  arounxl,  men,  and  see  if  you 
can't  fine  some  sort  of  a  weapon." 

Ladrain,  with  the  rest,  busied  himself  in  the  search.  The 
doctor,  discovering  the  rail,  climbed  over  the  fence  and  se 
cured  it. 

"Here's  the  instrument,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  bringing 
the  rail  forward.  "See,  here  is  blood,"  he  continued,  as  he 
wiped  off  the  sand. 

"That  ain't  blood,"  replied  Ladrain,  pretending  to  in 
spect  the  rail. 

"Yes,  but  I  know  it  is." 

" That's  what  it  is,"  said  the  coroner,  "and  I'll  bet  a 
hundred  dollars  that  the  work  was  done  with  this  very 
rail." 

"I  expect  you've  hit  it,"  replied  Ladrain,  thinking  that 
it  was  better  not  to  be  too  obstinate.  "Now,  the  question 
is,  who  done  it?" 

"Yes,  that's  the  question,"  said  the  coroner. 
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"Must've  been  a  tramp/'  Ladrain  remarked,  as  lie  took 
the  rail  and  weighed  it  with  his  hand. 

A  verdict,  in  accordance  with  the  discoveries,  was  soon 
rendered.  Gilfrey's  body  was  taken  to  town  and  placed  in 
an  undertaker's  shop,  where  it  was  viewed  by  hundreds  of 
people. 

"If  you  want  to  see  him,  come  around  to  the  side  door 
and  avoid  the  crowd/'  said  the  undertaker  to  Bonlore. 

"No,  I  don't  care  to  see  him/' 

"  Don't  blame  you.  Awful-looking  sight.  "Who  is  that 
woman?" 

Bonlore,  turning,  saw  Miss  Harriet  Kennelbrue  elbowing 
her  way  through  the  crowd.  Quickly  approaching  her  and 
taking  hold  of  her  arm,  the  editor  said: 

"Don't  go  in  there,  Miss  Harriet.  Come,  let  me  get  a 
hack  and  take  you  hon^." 

She  turned  upon  him  with  a  vacant  stare,  and  for  a  mo 
ment  she  seemed  unable  to  remember  him.  Her  face  was 
colorless,  and  her  mouth,  half  open,  silently  told  of  the 
great  shock  which  she  had  not  yet  fully  realized,  but  which 
had  dazed  her  into  a  gape  of  terrified  astonishment. 

"You  must  not  go  in  there,  Miss  Harriet." 

"  Oh,  I  must !     I  must  see  him  !" 

"You  must  not.  Come,  don't  make  a  spectacle  of  your 
self  in  the  presence  of  all  these  people." 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  wayward,"  she  said.  "Get  the 
hack,  and  I  will  go  with  you." 

-  He  assisted  her  into  a  hack,  gave  instructions  to  the 
driver,  and  then  took  a  seat  beside  her.  They  rode  some 
distance  before  either  of  them  spoke.  The  wretched  woman 
leaned  back  and  closed  her  eyes. 

"Does  any  one  know  how  he  left  his  business?"  she 
asked,  absentmindedly. 
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"I  understand/''  Bonlore  answered,  " that  the  unfortu 
nate  man  was  worse  than  a  bankrupt." 

Miss  Kennelbrue  clutched  a  piece  of  rough  fringe  that 
dangled  near  her  head  and  tore  it  from  its  fastening;  but 
she  did  not  speak.  Delia  met  them  at  the  gate. 

"Mr.  Bonlore,  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,"  the  young 
lady  said,  as  she  took  off  her  red  silk  turban  and  shook  back 
her  hair.  "  Please  come  in  a  minute.  Sister,  come  now. 
Let  me  take  you  to  your  room.  I  wouldn't  have  the  people 
in  the  other  part  of  the  house  see  you  for  anything.  Mr. 
Bonlore,  wait  in  the  parlor  until  I  come  back." 

Miss  Harriet  suffered  herself  to  be  led  away,  and  Bon 
lore,  going  into  the  parlor,  awaited  Delia's  return. 

"Where  did  you  find  her?"  the  young  lady  asked,  when 
she  entered  the  room.  "It  is  terrible,"  she  continued, 
when  Bonlore  informed  her.  "  I  am  awful  sorry  now  that 
I  ever  wished  him  any  harm,  but  he  did  torment  me  so.  A 
few  hours  before  he  started  down  into  the  country — the 
very  last  time  I  saw  him — he  stood  out  there  at  the  gate. 
Sister  went  into  the  house  after  something,  and,  turning  to 
mo,  he  said:  ' Delia,  I  would  give  anything  to  kiss  you/ 
Of  course  I  was  indignant,  because  I  didn't  like  him,  and 
because  I  thought  that  he  was  throwing  away  sister's  love 
and  was  trying  to  win  mine." 

"Miss  Delia,  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  sister.  I  was  sorry 
for  her  before  Gilfrey  was  killed." 

"Yes,  it's  awful,  but  her  pride  should  sustain  her.  I 
know  that  mine  would.  It  seems  to  me  that,  no  matter 
what  calamity  might  occur,  I  could  turn  to  my  pride,  throw 
myself  upon  it  and  find  support.  Won't  you  sit  longer?" 

"No,  thank  you;  the  hack  is  waiting.  If  I  can  be  of 
any  service,  please  call  on  me." 

"I  will.     Good-by,"  she  added.     "I  see  you  so  seldom 
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that  I  always  feel  like  saying  good-by  as  if  we  were  never  to 
meet  again." 

"Emmett,  why  did  you  come  home  in  a  hack?"  Keland 
asked  when  she  met  her  husband  at  the  door.  "  It  fright 
ens  me  to  see  you  come  home  that  way,  for  I  am  afraid  that 
some  accident  has  happened.  Come  on,"  she  added,  clasp 
ing  her  hands  over  his  shoulder.  ' ( Supper  is  ready,  and 
father  is  waiting  for  us." 

"  You  are  just  in  time,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick  when  they  en 
tered  the  dining-room. 

"Emmett,"  Reland  remarked  when  they  seated  them 
selves  at  the  table,  "you  haven't  told  me  why  you  came 
in  a  hack." 

Bonlore  reluctantly  explained  and  then  added:  "You 
must  not  think  about  anything  so  horrible,  Keland." 

"But  I  can't  help  it,  Emmett." 

"You  must  help  it,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick.  "You  must  not 
let  your  mind  dwell  on  it.  Everything  connected  with 
the  affair  is  beyond  our  control,  and,  although  we  deeply 
sympatize  with  the  unfortunate  woman,  yet  we  can't  afford 
to  share  all  her  sorrow.  It  is  awful,  but  I  don't  think  that 
she  would  have  been  happy  had  he  married  her  and  contin 
ued  to  live." 

"  She  loved  him  devotedly,  father." 

"Yes,  but  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  transferred  his  love 
from  her  to  Delia.  There,  now,  stop  talking  about  it.  If 
it  ever  was  your  duty  to  be  cheerful,  Reland,  it  is  more  so 
now.  Think  of  the  possible  effect  of  brooding  over  horrible 
things.  Emmett,  take  her  to  the  theater." 


CHAPTEK  XLII. 

THE    WILY     DETECTIV-E. 

TVETECTIVES  went  down  to  the  place  where  the  mur- 
\J  der  was  committed,  looked  at  the  river  and  declared 
that  they  had  found  a  clue.  The  Governor  offered  a  re 
ward  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  capture  of  the  mur 
derer,  and  clues  were  somewhat  in  demand.  The  season  is 
indeed  dull  when  a  detective  cannot  discover  a  clue.  De 
tective  Hankerson,  who  had  frightened  the  Fort  Smith 
train-robbers,  wisely  shook  his  head  and  declared  that  it  was 
all  right.  He  carried  a  piece  of  the  rail  about  with  him, 
and  when  some  one  asked  why  he  did  not  get  a  piece  of  the 
buggy  or  a  fragment  of  the  horse,  he  replied  : 

"That's  all  right,  cap'n.  I  know  what  I'm  about.  If 
I  was  to  tell  you  all  I  know,  you'd  get  the  reward." 

Late  one  night,  about  two  weeks  after  the  murder  was 
committed,  Ladrain  went  into  a  saloon  and  called  for 
brandy.  After  drinking  it,  he  threw  down  a  twenty-five 
cent  piece  and  walked  out.  The  bar-tender  took  up  the 
money,  and,  leaning  on  the  bar,  abstractedly  turned  it  over 
and  over. 

"Helloa!"  he  exclaimed. 

"What's  the  matter?"  the  proprietor  asked. 

"  Nothing,  only  here's  a  piece  of  money  we've  had  before. 
I  put  a  mark  on  it  and  wondered  if  I'd  ever  see  it  again* 
Come  to  think  of  it,  I  let  Gilf rey  have  it  the  afternoon  he  was 
last  seen  in  town.  Said  he  wanted  all  the  change  he  could 
get  to  pay  off  cotton-pickers.  Wonder  where  that  feller 
Ladrain  got  it?  I'll  ask  him  the  next  time  he  comes  in." 

"  Don't  you  do  any  such  thing! "  the  proprietor  exclaimed, 
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approaching  the  bar  and  taking  the  money.  ' '  It's  a  clue, 
man." 

"  That's  a  fact.  Believe  I'll  go  to  the  chief  of  police  and 
tell  him  that  if  he'll  give  me  half  of  the  reward  in  case  it 
turns  out  all  right,  I'll  give  him  a  pointer.  I'll  go  right 
now." 

The  chief  of  police  readily  agreed.  The  bar-tender  ex 
plained  his  (t  pointer/'  and  the  chief,  with  a  quick  nod  of 
approval,  said: 

' ( It  is  a  clue,  and  he  may  be  our  man.  I'll  take  a  couple 
of  policemen  and  go  up  and  get  him." 

They  went  to  Ladrain's  room  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Come  in." 

The  police  entered.  Ladrain  arose  from  a  box  on  which 
he  had  been  sitting. 

"  Hello,  boys,"  said  he;  "  set  down.  Chairs  sorter  scarce, 
you  see.  Cap'n,  set  down  on  the  bed." 

"  We  haven't  time  to  sit  down,  Mr.  Ladrain.  The  fact 
is,  we  want  you!" 

"Want  me!"    . 

"Yes." 

"Wall,  I  reckon  you  can  git  me.  Look  here,  fellers, 
don't  play  no  jokes  on  me,  fur  it's  about  my  bed-time." 

"  Here's  a  warrant  we've  taken  the  precaution  to  swear 
out,"  said  the  chief. 

"Whut's  the  nater  o'  the  docyment?"  Ladrain  asked 
with  forced  carelessness. 

"It  charges  you  with  the  murder  of  Thomas  Gilfrey." 

Ladrain  laughed  uproariously,  but  there  was  no  mirth  in 
the  outburst. 

"  Put  the  bracelets  on  him,  McMath,"  said  the  chief. 

"  Thar  ain't  no  use  in  kickin',  but  I'll  make  you  fellers 
sweat  for  this,"  Ladrain  remarked,  as  he  held  out  his  hands. 

"  That's  all  right.     Come  on." 
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"You  bet  it's  all  right  with  me.  What  air  you  doin' 
thar?  What  right  have  you  got  to  go  through  a  man's 
chist?  All  right,  I'll  pay  you  for  it." 

The  next  day,  on  preliminary  trial,  Ladrain  was  arraigned 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  excitement  was  intense. 
The  disappointed  detectives  declared  that  he  was  not  the 
right  man.  There  is  much  jealousy  in  the  profession  of 
"  justice/'  The  prisoner  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi,  but 
failed.  "  That  signifies  nothing/5  said  Ladrain's  lawyer. 
" Many  an  innocent  man  fails  to  prove  an  alibi."  Ladrain 
was  defiant,  but  when  the  bar-tender  delivered  his  testi 
mony,  the  prisoner's  countenance  fell.  When  asked  to  ex 
plain,  he  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  piece  of 
money.  He  was  remanded  to  jail  to  await  the  action  of  the 
grand  jury.  A  few  days  later  an  indictment  for  murder  in 
the  first  degree  was  returned  against  him.  Justice  is  often 
slow,  but  sometimes  it  is  swift.  Ladrain  was  arraigned  be 
fore  the  Circuit  Court.  He  could  disprove  nothing — every 
thing  went  against  him.  One  man  testified  as  follows:  "  In 
the  evening  of  the  afternoon  when  the  murder  was  supposed 
to  have  been  committed  I  saw  the  defendant  crossing  my 
field.  As  he  climbed  the  fence  he  dropped  something  that 
looked  like  a  small  bag.  After  he  left  I  was  walking  along 
by  the  place  and  found  this  silver  dollar  lying  on  the 
ground.  The  next  day  I  left  home,  and  did  not  know  that 
Gilfrey  had  been  murdered  until  after  the  defendant  was 
arrested." 

Many  links  of  evidence  were  discovered,  and  Ladrain, 
overwhelmed,  gave  up  all  hope,  and  in  open  court  confessed 
that  he  had  committed  the  crime.  He  tried  to  play  the 
farce  of  insanity,  but  without  avail.  He  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  Then,  of  course,  he  became  an  object  of  special 
interest.  Good  men  neglected  the  suffering  poor  and  went 
to  the  jail  and  prayed  for  him.  Flowers  that  should  have 
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been  sent  to  the  bedside  of  some  dying  girl  perfumed  Ms 
cell.  Several  preachers,  more  sensational  than  religious, 
entered  into  the  rivalry  of  saving  his  soul.  There  was  hope 
for  him  beyond  the  grave;  oh,  yes,  so  glorious  a  hope.  He 
who  uttered  the  beautiful  sentiment,  "  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  Me,"  held  out  His  hand  to  all  sinners.  The 
shudder-inspiring  sounds  of  hammer  and  saw  were  heard  in 
the  jail  yard.  Within  the  cell  arose  the  hymn,  "Come, 
thou  fount  of  every  blessing." 

Ladrain  sent  for  Bonlore.  When  the  editor  arrived  he 
found  Judge  John  McAmle  talking  to  the  man  whose  life 
hung  by  a  thread,  and  whose  body  would  soon  hang  by  a 
rope. 

"  Mr.  Bonlore,"  said  Ladrain,  extending  his  hand  be 
tween  the  bars,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  spoke  sorter 
rough  to  you  an'  I  want  to  ax  your  pardon.  I  hope  you 
ain't  got  nothin'  agin  me." 

"  Nothing  whatever,  Mr.  Ladrain." 

( '  Oh,  I  thank  you.  Mr.  Bonlore,  I  am  goin'  away  from 
this  world  o'  sin.  My  sins  have  all  been  forgive  an'  I  am 
ready  to  go.  Mr.  McAmle" 

"  Judge  McAmle,  if  you  please,"  interposed  the  magis 
trate. 

"  Excuse  me.  Judge  McAmle,  remember  there's  a  judg 
ment  day  for  us  all." 

"I  hope  so." 

"Yes,"  continued  Ladrain,  "there's  a  judgment  day. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  didn't  do  you  right,  jedge." 

"Yes,  I  recollect." 

"Won't  you  forgive  me?" 

"I've  got  nothing  to  forgive.     It's  all  right." 

"Jedge,  I  hope  we'll  meet  whar  thar  ain't  no  politics." 

( ( If  we  ever  meet  at  all  I  hope  it'll  be  in  that  sort  of  a 
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place,  Ladrain.  Fve  no  desire  to  go  through  another 
campaign  with  you." 

"  Jedge,  politicians  air  bad  men." 

"  Yes,  so  are  voters." 

"  The  world  is  full  o'  bad  men,  jedge,  but  everybody 
oughter  try  an'  be  good.  Good-by,  Mr.  Bonlore  ;  good-by, 
jedge." 

Ladrain  ate  heartily  of  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  the 
execution.  He  had  hoped  that  the  Governor  would  com 
mute  the  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life,  but  now  this 
last  straw  of  hope  was  blown  away.  When  he  appeared  in  his 
regimentals  of  death,  slowly  walking  behind  the  sheriff,  he 
held  a  Bible  in  his  clasped  hands.  He  showed  no  signs  of 
emotion  as  he  neared  the  scaffold,  and  without  a  tremor  he 
ascended  the  steps. 

' '  I  want  you  all  to  meet  me  in  heaven,"  he  said.  "  This 
day  I  will  be  in  paradise." 

Gilfrey  had  died  in  abject  terror;  Ladrain  died  in  the 
perfect  calm  of  a  morbid  hope.  The  preachers  had  done 
their  work  well.  The  stake  of  the  past  and  the  gibbet  of 
the  present  are  emblems  of  martyrdom. 


CHAPTEE  XLIII. 

WOULD  DOUBT  HIM  NO  MORE. 

/CHRISTMAS  had  come  and  gone.  The  circulation  of  the 
\j  Back-Log  was  steadily  increasing.  Politicians  who  had 
once  thought  that  it  was  every  "leader's"  duty  to  write  un- 
grammatical  editorials,  having  met  with  many  disappoint 
ments,  no  longer  presented  their  party-saving  offerings. 
Lawyers,  with  their  "said,"  "to-wit"  and  "aforesaid" 
scribblings,  gave  up  all  hope  of  controlling  the  policy  of  the 
paper.  There  was  a  time  in  the  South  when  nearly  all  law 
yers  held  themselves  in  editorial  readiness.  Their  articles, 
printed  without  revision,  presented  a  ludicrous  mass  of  in 
consistency.  One  editorial  would  extravagantly  commend 
a  certain  measure;  another  one,  in  the  same  column,  would 
bitterly  denounce  it.  This  was  certainly  amusing,  bu*b  it 
could  hardly  be  termed  journalism.  Bonlore  was  the  editor 
of  his  own  paper.  Every  line  that  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  Back-Log  was  first  submitted  to  him.  Many  of  the 
"old-timers"  and  not  a  few  of  the  " new-comers "  con 
sidered  this  an  outrage.  "T^hat  this  country  needs,"  they 
said,  "is  a  free  press."  The  retailer  of  scandal,  the  man 
who  delights  in  seeing ,  his  neighbor  disgraced,  was  also 
disappointed.  The  Silvan  affair  had  taught  Bonlore  a 
lesson. 

Business  did  not  seem  to  be  prospering  with  Judge  John 
McAmle.  Although  the  weather  was  cold,  he  wore  a  light 
coat  with  rather  short  sleeves. 

"  There  ain't  much  litigation  at  present,"  he  said  one  day 
when  he  went  into  the  Back-Log  office  to  warm  himself. 
"I  don't  see,"  he  continued,  as  he  lifted  the  skirt  of  his 
short  coat  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  stove,  "how  some 
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of  these  lawyers  get  along.  Many  of  them  don't  get  a  case 
in  six  months." 

"  It  is  a  mystery  how  they  do  get  along,"  Bonlore  replied. 

f<  Yes,  it  gets  away  with  me,  especially  as  this  fs  such  a 
devilish  expensive  town  to  live  in.  Emmett,  how  much 
you  reckon  it  costs  me  to  live?" 

"I  have  no  idea." 

"  I  s'pose  not.  Wy,  sir,  it  costs  me  nearly  every  cent  I 
make.  I  look  for  better  times  pretty  soon,  though.  The 
country  can't  get  along  without  legal  business.  Take  the 
legal  business  away  from  a  country  and  it  would  be  like  tak 
ing  the  artillery  away  from  an  army.  The  soldiers  could 
pepper  away  with  their  guns  and  could  kill  men,  of  course, 
but  they  couldn't  knock  down  forts.  Say,  do  you  know  the 
lawyers  are  kicking  about  your  paper?" 

"I  suppose  it's  because  they  can't  get  it  without  paying 
for  it." 

"I  reckon  so;  but  I'll  tell  you  what's  a  fact:  I  notice 
that  all  of  them  read  it.  They've  been  pretty  much  in  the 
habit  of  running  things  their  own  way." 

fe  Yes,  that's  true.  Say,  Mac,  don't  you  find  that  coat 
rather  uncomfortable  this  cold  weather?" 

"Not  a  bit  —  just  the  thing.  I  go  out  because  I  want 
air.  If  I  didn't  want  air  I'd  stay  in  the  house." 

"The  sleeves  are  rather  too  short  for  you." 

"Not  at  all.  I  cut  'em  off  so  I  could  write  better.  This 
is  my  writing- jacket;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  can't 
draw  up  a  deed  or  issue  a  warrant  unless  I've  got  it  on." 

"Yes,  but  why  did  you  cut  off  both  sleeves?" 

"  Well,  I  cut  off  the  right  one  through  necessity  and  the 
left  one  through  sympathy.  Emmett,  there  is  nothing  like 
harmony.  Say,  do  you  reckon  you  could  let  me  have 
twenty  dollars  for  sixty  days?" 

"Yes,  or  for  a  thousand  days." 
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<  <  All  right .     Want  a  note  ?  " 
"JSo." 

"I  am  a  million  times  obliged  to  you/'  McAmle  said,  as  lie 
took  the  money.  "  Million  times  obliged  is  good  inter 
est  on  a  thousand-day  loan,  eh  ?  Well,  be  good  to  yourself." 

Shortly  afterward,  McAmle,  wearing  a  heavy  overcoat, 
appeared  in  the  street. 

"Helloa,  Judge,  business  must  be  flush,"  some  one 
remarked. 

"The  wheels  of  justice  must  revolve,"  the  magistrate 
replied.  "You  s'pose  Fd  be  one  of  the  law-givers  of  the 
land  without  getting  paid  for  it?  Well,  I  just  wouldn't. 
Legal  opinions  are  expensive,  but  the  people  must  have 


"Emmett,  why  don't  you  put  down  that  newspaper  and 
talk  to  me,"  Keland  remarked  one  evening.  Bonlore  put 
the  paper  aside.  His  wife  continued:  "You  certainly 
have  time  enough  to  read  newspapers  while  you  are  at  the 
office.  When  you  are  at  home  your  time  belongs  to  me. 
Emmett,  why  don't  you  love  me  more?" 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  love  you  more  than  I  do, 
Keland." 

"No,  it  wouldn't.  If  I  didn't  constantly  remind  you  of 
it  you  would  forget  to  love  me  at  all." 

"You  must  not  talk  that  way,  my  sweet  girl,"  he  said, 
approaching  the  sofa  where  she  sat,  leaning  over  and  kiss 
ing  her.  "You  know  that  I  am  devoted  to  you,  that 
without  you  I  would  be  nothing."  . 

"But  why  don't  you  make  me  feel  that  you  love  me?  " 

"I  do  try,  Keland." 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  try  to,  just  because  you  feel  sorry  for 
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"  Darling,  you  must  not  talk  that  way. " 
"I'd.  just  as  well  express  it  as  to  think  it." 
"But  you  must  not  think  it." 

One  day  when  Bonlore,  rather  later  than  usual,  arrived 
at  his  office,  Blahead  looked  at  him  searchingly,  and  then 
remarked. 

"Emmett,  you  d-d-d-don't  look  as  if  you've  s-s-s — don't 
look  as  if  you've  slept  much  lately." 

"I  haven't.  The  fact  is,  a  very  fine  boy  has  just  arrived 
at  our  house." 

"You  d-d-d-don't  say  so!  Well,  you  do  look  like  a  man 
that's  got  the  cares  of  paternity  m-m-m-marked  upon  his 
h-b-b-bulging  brow.  I  must  con-congratulate  you,  although 
I  feel  sorry  for  the  boy." 

Silvan  entered  the  room. 

"Helloa,  Colonel,"  Blahead  exclaimed,  "Emmett  has 
t-t-t-taken  an  immigration  agency." 

"What!" 

"Yes;  he's  a  f-f -father." 

"That  so,  Emmett?" 

"Yes;  a  boy  has  come,  as  Mr.  Zelwick  says,  to  enforce 
his  endearing  tyranny." 

"Let  me  congratulate  you,"  said  the  Colonel.  "We"  — 
meaning  himself  and  wife — "have  never  been  blessed  with 
children,  and  there  is  nothing  I  dread  so  much  as  I  do  a 
childless  old  age." 

"Emmett,"  exclaimed  Blahead,  "it  puts  the  beer  on 
y-y-you.  You  can't  get  out  of  it.  Come  on." 

There  never  was  a  prouder  man  than  Mr.  Zelwick.  He 
declared  over  and  over  again  that  the  boy  was  the  finest 
child  he  had  ever  seen.  While  he  was  walking  about  the 
yard,  wrapped  in  the  comfortable  cloak  of  his  enjoyable 
meditation,  Bonlore  joined  him. 
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"He  is  a  remarkable  child,,  Emmett;  a  very  remarkable 
child." 

"I  am  glad  you  are  pleased  with  him/'  Bonlore  replied. 

"  Pleased  with  him !  Why,  sir,  I  am  delighted  with 
him." 

"Mr.  Zelwick,  Eeland  and  I  have  just  held  a  conference, 
and  we  have  decided  to  name  him  Ellis." 

Tears  gathered  in  the  old  man's  eyes.  "God  bless  you, 
Emmett.  That  was  the  hope  nearest  my  heart,  but  I  would 
not  express  it.  The  other  day,  when  I  went  out  and  sat 
down  by  that  little  boy's  grave,  I  could  not  restrain  a  prayer 
that  you  would — well,  it's  all  right,  my  boy,"  he  broke  off, 
as  he  wiped  his  eyes.  "I  didn't  know  but  you  would 
want  to  name  him  in  honor  of  some  near  relative,  and  I 
could  have  brought  forward  no  objection,  but  it's  all  right 
now.  Reland  is  doing  splendidly,  and  the  doctor  tells  me 
that  he  never  saw  a  healthier  child.  Let's  go  and  take  an 
other  look  at  him,  sir." 

"Emmett,"  said  Reland,  "lean  over  a  moment."  She 
put  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  said:  "I  will  never 
again  doubt  your  love.  You  are  just  as  good  and  con 
siderate  as  you  can  be,  and  I  know — I  feel — that  you  love 
me.  I  was  so  low-spirited,  dear.  Sometimes  I  fancied  that 
I  hadn't  a  friend  in  the  world.  Won't  you  please  forgive 
me?" 

"I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  precious.  You  couldn't 
help  it.  The  little  fellow  is  asleep.  No,  he  isn't.  I  be 
lieve  his  eyes  are  like  yours." 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE    DEATH    OF    HER    PRIDE. 

SINCE  the  death  of  Gilfrey,  Miss  Harriet  Kennelbrue  had 
entered  into  rapid  decline.  During  the  first  few  weeks 
following  the  tragedy,  she  walked  at  times  in  the  garden, 
but  any  one  could  see  that  with  her  the  sun  had  gone  down, 
and  that,  through  the  deepening  twilight,  she  was  groping 
her  way  toward  the  coming  darkness.  When  the  spring 
time  came,  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  room.  Deeper  grew 
the  twilight,  and  then,  on  the  verge  of  the  night,  she  was 
confined  to  her  bed. 

One  afternoon  Mr.  Zelwick  received  a  message  from  Miss 
Kennelbrue,  entreating  him  to  come  at  once  to  her  bedside. 
Bonlore  had  just  taken  up  his  hat,  to  go  down  town,  when 
Mr.  Zelwick  said: 

"  Emmett,  I  am  earnestly  requested  by  Miss  Harriet  Ken 
nelbrue  to  call  on  her  at  once.  You  would  confer  a  great 
favor  by  going -with  me." 

"  I  wouldn't  hesitate  a  moment,  but  I'm  afraid  that  I 
might  be  intruding/'  Bonlore  replied. 

"No  danger  of  that,  I  assure  you.  She  merely  wants  to 
talk  to  me  concerning  a  business  matter." 

"When  Mr.  Zelwick  and  Bonlore  entered  the  room  where 
the  dying  woman  lay,  they  fourfd  Delia  kneeling  by  the 
bedside.  Several  persons  were  present.  Miss  Harriet, 
looking  up,  said  in  a  weak  voice : 

"So  you  have  come  too,  Mr.  Bonlore.  You  are  wel 
come."  Then,  slowly  turning  her  head  and  looking  at  sev 
eral  visitors  who  belonged  to  the  family  that  lived  in  an 
other  part  of  the  house,  she  added:  "Will  you  please  re- 
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tire?  I  am  a  thousand  times  obliged  to  you  all  for  what  yon 
have  done  for  me,  but  I  have  business  with  these  gentle 
men.  " 

The  persons  addressed  immediately  withdrew.  Delia, 
after  closing  the  door,  sat  upon  a  low  stool  and  rested  her 
arms  upon  the  bed.  Miss  Harriet,  looking  wistfully  at  the 
girl,  and,  with  a  perceptible  pang,  noticing  the  tears  that 
were  streaming  down  her  face,  said: 

"My  poor  Delia,  don't  cry.  The  struggle  has  been  long, 
dear,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  end  is  so  near  at  hand."  She 
lay  for  a  time  without  speaking.  Delia  sobbed  violently. 

"Mr.  Zelwick,"  said  Miss  Kennelbrue,  "I  tried  my  best, 
but  I  couldn't  meet  that  note  when  it  fell  due." 

"Don't  let  that  distress  you,  Miss  Harriet,"  the  old 
gentleman  answered. 

"Oh,  I  can't  help  it,  Mr.  Zelwick.  I  have  only  a  few 
dollars  left,  enough,  perhaps,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  my 
burial.  This  house  was  long  ago  mortgaged  for  all  that  it 
is  worth.  Mr.  Bonlore,  that  is  a  very  uncomfortable  chair 
you  have.  Delia,  bring  him  another  chair." 

"I  am  very  comfortable,  I  thank  you,  Miss  Harriet," 
Bonlore  replied.  "  Please  don't  think  of  me." 

She  smiled  sadly.  "I  am  so  glad  you  didn't  lend  me 
any  money.  Oh,  how  cruelly  I  was  treated,  but  it's  all  over 
now,  and  I  bear  no  one  any  ill  feeling.  Delia." 

"Yes,  sister." 

The  dying  woman  shuddered.  "I  can't  die  this  way; 
oh,  I  cannot.  Delia,  oh^  my  poor  child,  call  me  once  by 
my  right  name.  My  God,  I  must,  I  must  tell  her.  Delia 
—  Delia,  I  am — your — mother!" 

The  girl  sprang  to  her  feet.     Her  eyes  blazed. 

"What!"  she  gasped. 

"I  am  your  mother.  God  forgive  me  !  Gilfrey  was  your 
father!" 
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The  girl  shrieked. 

* '  My  parents  were  too  proud  to  permit  me  to  marry  him. 
As  a  daughter  I  was  a  disgrace  to  my  parents,  but  as  a 
mother  I  have  never  disgraced  you.  Darling,  call  me 
mother.  Oh,  you  will  not?"  In  piteous  imploration  she 
raised  her  wasted  arms. 

"No,  I  will  not  call  you  mother!"  the  girl  screamed. 
"  You  reared  me  in  arrogance,  when  I  should  have  been 
taught  shame.  You  breathed  a  life-long  lie  into  my  soul, 
and  now  I  hate  you  —  I  hate — you!" 

She  shook  her  clenched  hands  in  her  mother's  face.  Mr. 
Zelwick  gently  drew  her  from  the  bed.  She  broke  down, 
and,  sobbing,  turned  her  face  to  the  wall  and  sank  upon  her 
knees.  Her  manner  changed;  an  air  of  gentleness  came 
over  her.  She  arose,  approached  the  bed,  leaned  over  and 
pressed  her  cheek  against  Miss  Harriet's  face.  The  wasted 
arms  closed  around  Delia's  neck. 

"My  child!" 

"My  mother!" 

With  streaming  eyes,  Mr.  Zelwick  and  Bonlore  looked  at 
each  other.  Delia  arose  from  the  bed.  The  woman  had 
ceased  to  breathe,  and  on  her  face  there  was  an  expression 
of  motherly  tenderness.  Delia  stood  with  clasped  hands. 

"My  mother — my  mother — oh,  my  God!"  She  pressed 
a  kiss  upon  the  lips  that  would  never  speak  again,  and  fled 
from  the  room.  Bonlore  followed  her  into  the  hall.  She 
bounded  up  the  stairway.  She  looked  back,  upon  reaching 
the  top  step,  and  said: 

"  Mr.  Bonlore,  please  don't  pity  me."  The  next  moment 
she  had  vanished.  As  Bonlore  turned  to  rejoin  Mr.  Zel 
wick,  the  old  gentleman  came  out  into  the  hall. 

"Emmett,"  said  he,  "I  never  before  witnessed  such  a 
scene,  and  I  hope  never  to  witness  another  one.  Let  us  not 
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mention  it.  You  may  tell  Reland,  but  tell  no  one  else. 
You  are  going  down  town,  are  you?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  you'd  better  speak  to  an  undertaker.  I'll  tell 
the  people  who  live  here  that  the  poor  woman  is  dead, 
and  then  Fll  go  home." 

At  evening,  when  Bonlore  returned  home,  Eeland,  carry 
ing  little  Ellis  in  her  arms,  met  her  husband  at  the  gate. 

"Emmett,  what  is  the  matter  with  father?" 

"Has  he  told  you  anything?" 

"No." 

"Let  us  go  up-stairs  and  I  will  tell  you." 

He  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  death  of  Miss  Ken- 
nelbrue. 

"Merciful  Heavens!"  Reland  exclaimed.  "And  we 
thought  Gilf rey  was  in  love  with  Delia  ! " 

"Yes,"  replied  Bonlore,  "and  she  stood  in  mortal  dread 
of  a  proposal  from  him,  but  I  don't  know  why,  as  nothing 
gave  her  more  vindictive  pleasure  than  a.  chance  to  express 
the  contempt  she  felt  for  him.  I  often  wondered  why 
Miss  Harriet,  noticing  G-ilfrey's  affection  for  Delia — an 
affection  which  he  could  not  conceal — was  not  jealous, 
but  I  know  now." 

"I  thought  of  that,  too,  Emmett,  but  I  supposed  Miss 
Harriet's  unconcern  was  the  result  of  the  consolation  she 
drew  from  the  dislike  with  which  Delia  regarded  him  — 
knowing  that  he  could  never  win  Delia's  love." 

"  That  would  have  made  no  difference,"  Bonlore  replied. 
"  A  woman  who  devotedly  loves  a  man  cannot  see  how  it  is 
possible  for  the  object  of  her  affections  to  fail  in  the  attempt 
to  win  the  love  of  a  goddess;  and,  even  though  she  is  con 
vinced  of  his  failure,  she  looks  upon  the  goddess  with  in 
creased  hate,  despising  rather  than  admiring  the  power 
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with  which  her  enemy  repels  every  effort  that  is  made  to 
capture  the  citadel  of  her  affections." 

"Emmett,  you  remind  me  of  men  who,  in  writing  of 
women,  devote  page  after  page  to  analysis.  It  is  only  by 
what  a  woman  says  that  a  man  knows  what  she  thinks,  yet 
he  professes  to  explore  her  mind  and  lay  bare  every  motive. 
They  call  this  life-like  portrayal,  when,  indeed,  it  is  pre 
sumption.  When  a  man  takes  up  his  creative  residence  in 
a  woman's  mind,  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  weakens  her 
character.  It  is  better  that  he  should  speak  of  her  as  she 
is,  what  she  herself  exhibits,  than  to  speak  of  what  he  sup 
poses  her  to  be." 

Bonlore  smiled.  "  Why,  you  are  severe  on  man  in  gen 
eral  and  on  your  husband  in  particular.  You  seem  to  for 
get  that  the  most  persistent  explorer  of  motive  is  woman. 
Under  her  searching  eye  a  man's  mind,  divested  of  every 
shred  of  clothing,  is  perfectly  naked." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  be  severe  on  you,  dear,"  said  Reland, 
as  she  placed  Ellis  in  his  cradle.  "  I  couldn't  be  severe  on 
you,"  she  added,  as  she  lovingly  approached  her  husband 
and  put  her  arms  around  his  neck.  There  now,"  she  added, 
kissing  him. 

The  well-known  footsteps  of  a  dignified  walk  told  of  Mr. 
Zelwick's  approach. 

"  You  have  related  the  sad  story,  have  you,  Emmett?" 

"It  is  awful,  father, "Reland  said,  as  she  brought  a  chair 
for  the  old  gentleman. 

"It  is  more  than  awful.  I  can't  find  expression  for  the 
feelings  it  has  aroused  within  me." 

"Poor  Delia,  I  wonder  what  she  will  do,"  Reland  said. 
"  She  can  never  again  be  her  former  self." 

"She  once  told  me,"  Bonlore  remarked,  "that  her  pride 
would  enable  her  to  bear  any  calamity,  but  now  her  pride 
is  gone." 
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"She  shall  not  want  for  anything  while  I  live/'  said  Mr. 
Zelwick. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Zelwick  and  Bonlore  left  the  Kennel- 
brue  house,  Delia,  unobserved,  stole  down  the  back  stairs. 
The  back  yard  gate  noiselessly  closed  behind  her.  She 
stopped  only  a  moment — just  long  enough  to  turn  and  cast 
a  look  at  the  house  she  had  quitted ;  then,  passing  into  the 
quiet  street,  she  hastened  onward.  Her  face  was  pale,  and 
her  lips,  in  obedience  to  a  determination  which  nothing 
could  shake,  were  tightly  compressed.  Some  one  spoke  to 
her.  She  did  not  look  around.  A  man  walked  beside  her. 

"Miss  Delia,  why  don't  you  speak  to  me?"  The  man 
was  Bicknell.  "You  won't  even  look  at  me.  Don't  you 
know  that  you  are  murdering  me?  May  I  not  go  to  your 
house?  May  we  not  meet  again?" 

Still  without  looking  up,  she  replied:  "Yes,  we  may 
meet  again,  but,  oh,  where?  Go  back.  Don't  walk  with 
me." 

Bicknell  turned  away,  knowing  that  it  was  useless  to  per 
sist.  He  watched  her  until  she  turned  into  another  street, 
and  then  he  sought  the  nearest  saloon. 

People  whom  Delia  met  looked  strangely  at  her.  A 
resolve  sometimes  so  forcibly  impresses  itself  upon  the 
face,  that,  though  the  air  and  movement  may  be  quiet,  the 
features  reveal  the  intention.  One  man,  halting,  said  to  his 
companion: 

"There's  something  wrong  about  that  girl.  Did  you 
notice  her?" 

"Not  particularly." 

"Well,  there's  something  the  matter  with  her.  Suppose 
we  walk  along  and  keep  her  in  sight.  She  looks  to  me  as 
if  she'd  just  as  soon  kill  herself  as  not." 

The  two  men  walked  along,  from  time  to  time  increasing 
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their  gait  as  Delia's  walk  became  more  and  more  hurried. 
She  crossed  a  vacant  lot,  turned  into  an  alley  and  disap 
peared.  When  the  men  again  caught  sight  of  her  she  was 
running,  and  was  now  some  distance  in  advance  of  them. 
Beaching  the  bank  of  the  river,  she  stopped  for  a  moment, 
raised  her  hands,  looked  upward  and  disappeared.  The 
men,  with  shouts  of  alarm,  rushed  forward.  They  saw  her 
arise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  then  they  saw  the 
whirling  current  bear  her  away.  Hundreds  of  people  were 
soon  running  up  and  down  the  river  bank;  and,  as  quickly 
as  boats  could  be  secured,  a  number  of  men  began  searching 
for  the  body.  In  the  evening,  just  as  the  sun  had  sunk 
behind  a  bank  of  clouds  as  dark  as  the  hair  of  the  heart 
broken  girl,  Delia  was  found  on  a  sand-bar,  lying  on  the 
exact  spot  where  the  body  of  her  father  had  drifted. 

At  night,  Mr.  Zelwick  was  standing  at  the  gate,  when 
Bonlore  joined  him  and  asked: 

"Have  you  heard  of  the  sequel  to  the  death  of  Miss 
Harriet  Kennelbrue?" 

"  No,  I  haven't  heard  anything.  I  have  been  in  the  house 
all  the  evening,"  the  old  gentleman  answered. 

"  Then  come  with  me.  I  can  show  you  better  than  I  can 
tell  you." 

Mr.  Zelwick  asked  not  another  question,  but  followed 
Bonlore  to  an  undertaker's  shop.  An  eager  crowd  stood 
outside. 

"Let  us  go  in,"  said  Bonlore,  when  the  undertaker  came 
to  the  door. 

"Yes,  step  this  way." 

They  approached  a  cot,  covered  with  a  sheet.  The  under 
taker  removed  the  sheet. 

"Great  G-od!"  Mr.  Zelwick  exclaimed.  "Emmett,  why 
didn't  you  tell  me?" 

"  Because  I  could  act  better  than  talk.     I  wanted  you  to 
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see  her,  and  I  thought  that  if  I  told  you,  you  wouldn't 
come.  She  drowned  herself  shortly  after  we  left  her 
house/' 

Beautiful  girl.  The  water  had  not  distorted  her  features, 
and  her  lips,  slightly  drawn,  suggested  the  thought  that  she 
had  met  death  with  a  kiss  of  despair. 

"  Poor  child,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick, ' '  death  has  not  robbed  you 
of  your  loveliness.  No  one  will  ever  know  how  much  you 
have  suffered.  Replace  the  sheet,"  he  added,  addressing 
the  undertaker.  "You  have  been  spoken  to  about 
the  burial  of  Miss  Harriet  Kennelbrue,  I  believe." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"I  want  this  young  lady  buried  beside  her.  Take  her  to 
the  house  where  her — her  sister  lies .  Spare  no  pains,  please, 
and  bring  the  bill  to  me.  Come,  Emmett,  let  us  go." 

Just  before  bedtime,  while  Bonlore  and  his  wife  were  still 
talking  of  the  tragedy,  Mr.  Zelwick,  tapping  on  the  door, 
asked: 

"Have  you  gone  to  bed?" 

"No,  sir;  come  in,"  Bonlore  answered. 

"Emmett,"  said  the  old  man,  when  he  entered,  "here  is 
a  communication  addressed  to  you.  A  boy  brought  it  a 
few  moments  ago." 

It  was  a  note  that  had  been  found  in  Delia's  room.  It 
ran  as  follows: 

"  MR.  BONLORE:  I  address  this  to  you  because,  some  time  ago,  I  said  that  my 
pride  would  enable  me  to  bear  anything,  and  because  I  fear  you  may  hold  the 
declaration  against  me  when  you  learn  of  the  step  I  am  now  about  to  take.  I 
am  trying  to  be  calm,  but  you  must  have  seen  that  my  heart'is  broken.  All 
the  pride  that  I  ever  had  has  turned  against  me,  and  I  no  longer  respect  my 
self.  I  think  that  fate,  or  whatever  we  may  call  it,  has  been  cruel  to  me. 

"  DELLA  KENNELBKUE." 

When  the  vast  crowd  of  people  that  had  gathered  about 
the  grave  of  the  mother  and  daughter  began  to  disperse, 
Mr.  Kepput,  addressing  Eeland,  said: 
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"  Poor  girl,  how  devoted  she  was  to  her  sister  !  A  love 
so  inseparable  is  rarely  seen.  I  hope  their  souls  have  joined 
in  an  eternal  union,  where  they  will  never  know  the  lowly 
couch  of  death  nor  the  dark  current  of  a  chilling  river." 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

ME.  POTTS   IN   LIMBO. 

"  TVJR.  ZELWICK  has  been  here,  looking  for  you,"  said 

1V1  the  bookkeeper  to  Bonlore,  who  had  just  returned 
to  the  office  after  a  short  absence.  "  When  I  told  him  that 
you  were  out  in  town  somewhere,  he  hurried  away." 

"  Something  must  have  happened,"  Bonlore  replied,  with 
an  air  of  uneasiness.  "Which  way  did  he  go?  Ah,  here 
he  comes.  Were  you  looking  for  me  ? "  he  asked,  when  the 
old  man  entered. 

"Yes." 

"Anything  gone  wrong  at  the  house?" 

"  No,  nothing  has  gone  wrong,  but  I'll  tell  you  what's  a 
fact.  Ellis  has  a  tooth.  By  George,  sir,  you  needn't 
laugh,  for  it's  no  joke.  I  was  playing  with  him  just  now 
and  discovered  it." 

"Does  he  seem  to  be  proud  of  this  new  evidence  of  ap 
proaching  usefulness  ? " 

"Proud?  Why,  I  should  say  he  is.  Just  so  soon  as  he 
saw  that  I  had  discovered  his  secret,  and  then  knowing  that 
restraint  was  no  longer  practicable,  he  opened  his  mouth  and 
triumphantly  grinned  at  me.  Oh,  yes,  he  is  proud 
of  it." 

"  Well,  restraint  didn't  seem  to  be  practicable  with  him 
last  night,  for  I  had  to  march  around  the  room  with  him  — 
after  he  broke  Keland  down — until  I  seriously  thought  of 
going  into  training  for  a  pedestrian  match." 

"Well,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "I  must  get  back.  A 
friend  of  mine  has  written  a  book  and  has  asked  me  to  re 
vise  it." 

334 
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"A  cheerful  task,  I  must  say,"  Bonlore  rejoined. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  I  do  know  that  the  book 
possesses  one  good  feature.  It  is  a  very  small  affair." 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Zelwick,  has  Keland  told  you  of  the 
investment  we  have  made?" 

"No." 

"You  remember  that  I  borrowed  five  hundred  dollars  of 
you  —  of  Reland,  as  it  afterwards  transpired.  "Well,  I  have 
invested  Reland's  five  hundred,  and  five  hundred  which  I 
managed  to  raise,  in  telephone  stock,  and  have  made  it  over 
to  Ellis.  By  the  time  he  is  old  enough  to  go  into  business, 
he  will  have  a  fair  start." 

"  An  excellent  idea,"  replied  the  old  gentleman;  " a  capi 
tal  thought,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  and  good  judgment  in 
the  second.  I  don't  think  you  could  have  invested  more 
wisely/' 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Zelwick  left  the  office,  and  while  Bon- 
lore  was  fondly  musing  on  the  old  gentleman's  excite 
ment  over  the  boy's  tooth,  he  was  startled'  by  the  harsh 
exclamation  of  the  words:  " They've  got  him!" 

"Why,  how  are  you,  Mrs.  Potts?"  Bonlore  quickly  arose 
and  offered  a  chair  to  his  visitor.  She  sat  down,  deposited  a 
small  bag  on  the  floor,  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  said: 

"They've  got  him!" 

"Got  whom,  Mrs.  Potts?" 

"They've  got  Lit." 

She  fanned  herself  with  her  gingham  sun  bonnet,  and, 
as  her  chin  shook  in  a  seeming  endeavor  to  keep  back  a 
violent  outcry,  she  wiped  her  eyes  with  a  glaring  handker 
chief  which  she  snatched  from  a  pocket  concealed  among 
the  mysterious  folds  of  her  calico  dress.  Bonlore  waited 
some  time  for  her  to  proceed,  but  at  last,  as  the  struggle 
which  she  kept  up  within  herself  showed  no  evidences  of 
abatement,  he  said: 
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"You  say  they've  got  Mr.  Potts?" 

"  Yes.  The  Yankee  marshals  have  got  him.  They  'cused 
him  o'  makin'  wild-cat  licker  an'  they  have  fotch  him  here 
an'  put  him  in  jail.  Oh,  I  never  did  see  the  like/'  she 
added,  with  a  moan.  "  They  jis'  snatch  a  body  up  without 
no  show,  an'  they  don't  kere  how  much  work's  to  be  done 
on  the  farm,  nuther.  I  want  you  to  go  see  the  gov- 
er'ment  jedge  an'  git  him  out." 

"  I  am  willing  to  help  you,  Mrs.  Potts,  but  seeing  the 
judge  won't  do  any  good.  If  Mr.  Potts  has  been  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  illicit  distilling,  he  will  be  compelled  to  stand 
his  trial." 

"  Whut's  the  use  in  tryin'  him  when  he  ain't  done  no  thin'  ?  " 
she  snapped. 

"Well,  they  must  try  him  to  find  out  whether  or  not  he's 
guilty." 

"Oh,  you  ain't  a  whit  better'n  the  balance.  You're  all 
agin  me,  the  whole  kit  an'  b'ilin'  o'  you.  I  never  seed  the 
like  sence  the  day  I  was  borned.  Ain't  you  titterin'  at  me?" 
she  demanded,  flouncing  around  and  giving  the  bookkeeper 
a  look  that  made  him  "duck"  his  head. 

"  No,  madam,"  the  bookkeeper  answered. 

"Don't  you  lie  tome!" 

"  I  am  telling  you  the  truth.     I  wasn't  laughing." 

"  Wall,  take  kere  that  yer  don't.  They  come  an'  tuck 
him  up  like  he  wa'n't  no  better'n  a  stray  steer,"  she  contin 
ued,  addressing  Bonlore.  "They  didn't  show  no  feelin's 
a-tall  when  they  drug  him  away  from  the  bosom  o'  his  fam- 
bly."  Here  Mrs.  Potts  found  herself  unable  to  restrain  her 

tears.  "I've  —  had  —  to  —  put  —  the" She  broke 

down.  "I've  had  to  put  the  chillun  out  'mongst  the  neigh 
bors,"  she  continued  when  she  had  somewhat  recovered,  but  I 
don't  reckon  the  gover'ment  jedge  keres;  an'  the  geese  is  a 
settin'  an'  will  be  broke  up  by  the  varmints."  The  thought 
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of  the  geese  was  too  much  for  her,  and  for  the  next  few 
minutes  she  was  too  deeply  agitated  to  speak.  "  I  know 
you  air  tittering"  she  said,  turning  her  red  eyes  upon  the 
bookkeeper. 

"I  pledge  you  my  word  that" 

"Don't  you  lie  to  me.  Mr.  Barnes"  —  addressing  Bon- 
lore —  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  whut  to  do/' 

"Well,  Mrs.  Potts,  you'd  better  see  a  lawyer." 

"Whar'lllfindone?" 

"Anywhere  out  here,"  said  the  bookkeeper. 

"Speak  when  you're  spoke  to  an'  come  when  you're 
called,"  Mrs.  Potts  snapped.  "Now,  Mr.  Barnes,  whut 
lawyer  must  I  see?" 

"  I  think  you  had  better  consult  Oalib  &  Higgins.  Their 
office  is  up  the  street,  a  short  distance  from  here.  When 
you  come  back,  I'll  get  a  hack  and  take  you  out  to  the 
prison  to  see  Mr.  Potts." 

Mrs.  Potts  took  up  her  bag,  and,  after  receiving  minute 
directions  concerning  the  locality  of  the  lawyers'  office, 
hurried  out.  She  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when  she 
became  confused.  She  stopped  a  man  on  the  sidewalk  and 
asked: 

"  Ken  you  tell  me  whar  I'll  find  them  lawyers  —  I  forgit 
their  plague-taked  names." 

"  Thumb  hand  side,"  replied  Mr.  Hamlin,  for — and  rather 
unfortunately  too — Mrs.  Potts  had  asked  the  assistance  of 
that  gentleman.  Hamlin  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
Upper  Arkansas.  This  trip  had  imposed  a  rather  long  term 
of  sobriety,  which,  upon  arriving  in  town,  he  had  im 
mediately  proceeded  to  offset.  Mrs.  Potts,  shoving  back  her 
bonnet,  looked  searchingly  at  Hamlin  and  then  said  : 

"Wall,  ef  you  ain't  a  sight  fur  to  see." 

"You  natter  me.     Wah,  what  chance  have  we  ?" 

Mrs.  Potts,  absorbed  in  her  contemplation  of  what  she 
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afterward  termed  ' '  the  quarest  critter,"  dropped  her  bag. 
Fortune  could  not  have  favored  Hamlin  in  a  more  direct  way. 
He  caught  up  the  bag,  dodged  into  an  alley,  entered  the 
back  door  of  a  lawyer's  office,  and,  just  in  time  to  avoid  the 
furious  woman,  he  came  out  on  the  street.  Shortly  after 
ward  he  was  seen  wearing  a  frilled  night-cap  and  smoking 
a  long-stem  pipe.  The  bag  depended  from  a  button  on  the 
back  of  his  coat.  Mrs.  Potts,  having  lost  sight  of  Hamlin, 
took  the  neighborhood  by  storm.  She  swore  she  had  been 
robbed  by  one  ' '  o'  them  Yankee  marshals. "  Quite  a  ripple  of 
excitement  was  created,  and  while  Mrs.  Potts  was  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  grinning  men  and  shouting  boys,  Hamlin, 
puffing  the  long-stem  pipe,  and  declaring  that  he  was  a 
lady  of  the  old  school,  strode  down  the  street.  He  went 
into  the  Back-Log  office. 

"Helloa,  here  c-c-comes  Queen  Elizab-b-b-beth ! "  ex 
claimed  Blahead,  who  had  just  come  in  from  the  compos 
ing-room.  Bonlore  could  not  suppress  a  shout  of  laughter 
as  Hamlin,  holding  up  the  legs  of  his  trousers,  marched 
around  and  seated  himself.  Removing  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  sighing  deeply,  the  "lady  of  the  old  school" 
said: 

"  Laws  a  massy,  what  trouble  we  do  see  in  this  wicked 
world  !  Everything's  going  to  rack,  and  somebody  has 
stirred  the  kettle  of  soap  the  wrong  way.  Laws  a  massy 
and  lack-a-day ! " 

"  Hamlin,  what  do  you  mean?  "  Bonlore  asked.  "  Where 
did  you  get  your  adornment?" 

"  Laws  a  massy,  the  country  is  going  to  the  dogs.  I 
found  a  rat  in  the  lard-barrel.  Alack,  alack  !  Lor'  me,  the 
chickens  are  all  sick  with  the  cholera,  and  I  must  go  and 
sell  'em  before  they  die." 

Just  then  Mrs.  Potts  darted  into  the  room.  Before  Ham 
lin  could  get  out  of  her  way,  she  gave  him  a  ringing  slap, 
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snatched  the  night-cap  from  his  head,  seized  the  bag  and 
tore  it  from  its  fastening. 

"Fll  let  you  know  what  it  is!"  she  exclaimed.  "Fll 
larn  you  to  rob  a  body.  None  o'  your  titterin'  here,"  she 
snapped,  wheeling  around  and  confronting  Bonlore  and 
Blahead.  "  Don't  you  snort  agin,  you  stutterin'  old  gan 
der.  Now  I  want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  snatchin'  my 
bag?"  she  demanded  of  Hamlin,  who,  not  having  recovered 
from  his  surprise,  and  by  no  means  having  recovered  from 
the  blow,  stood  dodging  every  time  Mrs.  Potts  made  a 
motion  with  her  hands. 

"You  natter  me." 

"Yes,  an'  Fll  batter  you,  you  offscourin'  o'  the  face  o* 
Godalmity's  yeath.  Mr.  Barnes,  I  want  you  to  go  with  me 
to  see  them  lawyers  about  Lit.  Come  on  now;  no  hangin' 
back." 

"All  right,  Fll  go  with  you,"  Bonlore  replied. 

"  Wall,  come  on.     Look  a  here,  none  o'  your  titterin'." 

"Good  day,  madam,"  said  Hamlin,  "good  day.  If  you 
don't  write,  love,  send  the  money.  Thumb  hand  side,  door 
opens  where  you  go  in,  straight  goods  under  peculiar  cir 
cumstances." 

After  engaging  the  services  of  the  lawyers,  Bonlore  got 
a  hack  and  took  Mrs.  Potts  out  to  the  State  prison, 
where,  for  safe  keeping,  the  unfortunate  Lit  was  confined. 
When  the  visitors  entered  a  corridor  bordering  a  long  row 
of  cells,  they  saw  Potts  and  several  fellow-prisoners  sitting 
on  benches  placed  near  a  rough  table.  Potts,  deeply  inter 
ested,  was  shuffling  a  deck  of  cards.  He  did  not  seem  to 
be  crushed  under  a  weight  of  humiliation,  for,  just  as  Mrs. 
Potts  caught  sight  of  him,  he  began  to  hum  a  tune.  He 
did  not  see  her  until  she  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  table. 

"Oh,  Lit !"  she  exclaimed. 
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Potts  dropped  the  cards.  She  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  sobbed. 

"  Thar,  Sue,  thar  now,  mother,  don't  take  on  so.  Blcol- 
leck  thar's  lots  o'  fellers  'round  here." 

"  I  don't  kere  who's  'round  here.  I  wouldn't  kere  ef 
Gen'l  Jackson  was  here." 

"  Wall,  git  away,  mother,  an'  let  me  shake  han's  with  Mr. 
Bonlore." 

She  seated  herself  on  a  bench  which  the  men  had  vacated. 

"  Don't  you  titter  at  me,"  she  said,  addressing  a  man 
whom  Bonlore  recognized  as  Ab  Green,  the  wit  of  Rigville. 

Ab,  after  declaring  that  he  did  not  "titter,"  shook  hands 
with  Bonlore,  grinned,  adjusted  his  hat,  one  side  of  which 
he  still  wore  turned  in,  and  then  said: 

"  Wall,  as  the  fox-squirrel  'lowed  when  the  dog  found  him 
in  a  corn  fiel',  'I'm  kotch.'" 

"  So  I  see,"  Bonlore  replied.  "  Do  they  accuse  you  of 
distilling  too?" 

"  No,  they  don't  'cuse  me  o'  'still in'  too.  They  'cuse  me 
o'  'stillin'  whisky.  Haw,  haw,  haw!  Oh,  I  got  you  that 
time." 

"  Yes,"  Mrs.  Potts  said,  with  a  sharp  snap,  "an'  they've 
got  you,  an'  I'll  bet  my  years  you're  guilty." 

"  That's  fur  me  to  know  an'  fur  them  to  find  out,"  the 
wit  replied. 

Mrs.  Potts,  dismissing  all  thought  of  Ab,  and  acutely  alive 
to  her  own  trouble,  again  threw  her  arms  around  her  hus 
band's  neck. 

"  Oh,  Lit,  they're  goin'  to  hang  you,  that's  what  they're 
goin'  to  do." 

This  intelligence,  far  from  cheerful,  made  Mr.  Potts  wince 
a  little. 

"Who  said  so,  Sue  —  say,  Susie,  who  said  so?  Did  the 
jedge  say  so?" 
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"Nobody  said  so,  but  I  know  what  they're  goin'  to  do.  I 
know  how  they  done  Sam  Lester." 

" But  that  was  endurin'  the  war,  mother." 

"That  don't  make  no  difference.  It's  allus  endurin'  the 
war  with  them  fellers." 

"Wull,  now,  mother,  set  down  here  a  minit  an'  lemme 
talk  business  with  Mr.  Bonlore." 

Potts  drew  Bonlore  aside  and  said:  "I  ain't  guilty;  I 
wuz  at  a  still-house  time  an'  time  ag'in,  but  I  never  had 
nothin'  to  do  with  makin'  o'  the  whisky.  I  ain't  goin'  to 
say  nothin'  about  it,  but  Ab  Green  worked  at  the  still.  Say, 
I've  got  the  finest  wife  in  the  country,  but  I  wush  she 
hadn't  come  sloshin'  'roun'  down  here.  My  house  wa'n't 
furnished  when  I  married,"  he  added  as  a  picture  of  his  home 
came  into  his  mind.  "Wife's  folks  wa'n't  very  well  off,  an' 
it  wa'n't  'spected  that  she  would  bring  nothin'  into  the  house. 
I  ain't  got  but  one  fault  to  find  with  Sue,  and  that's  this: 
I  do  think  she  mout've  been  a  leetle  better  edycated.  I  have 
foun'  out  that  larnin'  goes  a  good  ways.  Yes,"  he  added 
as  the  picture  of  his  home  again  became  vivid,  "wife's  folks 
was  sorter  pore  an'  Sue  she  done  the  best  she  could,  but  she 
dindn't  bring  much  plunder  into  the  house,  but  she's  a 
mighty  good  woman.  Look  at  her  thar.  Her  pore  heart's 
almost  broke  in  two.  Us  fellers  figgered  might'ly  fur  a 
drink  this  mornin',  but  we  didn't  git  none.  Ain't  got  a 
bottle  'bout  you  nowhar,  have  you  ?  " 

"No,"  Bonlore  answered. 

"I  'lowed  you  had  one,"  said  Potts  in  a  voice  that  dole 
fully  outlined  his  deep  disappointment.  "When  I  seed 
you  I  'lowed  that  I'd  git  suthin'.  This  here  penitentiary 
ain't  so  awful  fur  outen  town, is  it?" 

"No,  it  is  in  the  suburbs." 

"  That's  whut  I  'lowed.  If  they'd  let  me  out  it  wouldn't 
take  me  long  to  go  down  an'  git  some,  would  it?" 
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"  Not  very." 

"  But  they  ain't  ap'  to  let  me  out,  air  they?" 

"  They  are  not  likely  to  insist  on  your  going,  at  any  rate." 

"  That's  whut  I  'lowed,  but  they  wouldn't  kere  if  you  go  an' 
git  a  little  licker.  I'm  er  temperance  man  ez  er  gen'l  thing, 
you  un'erstan',  but  I  do  think  thar  air  times  when  er  leetle 
licker  comes  in  powerful  handy,  an'  this  here  is  one  o'  ther 
times.  I'm  er  standin'  here  ip.  ther  mortal  dread  that  Sue 
is  goin'  ter  make  a  pass  at  me.  Ah  Lawd,  Mr.  Bonlore, 
you  may  have  a  mighty  fine  wife,  but  you  ain't  got  no 
sich  a  woman  ez  I  have  —  no  disrespeck  intended,  but 
blamed  if  it's  possible  fur  you  ter  have.  Quiet  now — steady ! 
Sue  is  about  ter  make  a  pass  at  me." 

Before  Bonlore  could  reply,  Mrs.  Potts  rushed  forward 
and  threw  her  arms  around  Lit. 

"  Oh,  they're  goin'  to  hang  you,  I  feel  it,  I  know  it.  Tell 
'em  that  you  ain't  done  nothin'  an'  let  us  go  home." 

"Take  'ere,  mother,  take  'ere  a  minit.  Me  an'  Mr. 
Bonlore  is  a-talkin'  business.  Let  me  see," — addressing 
Bonlore, —  "  when  did  you  say  the  lawyers  would  be  out  ? 
Oh,  yes,  I  recolleck  now.  Be  out  to-day.  Thar  now, 
mother,  go  on  back.  Ab  Green's  a-titterin'." 

Not  another  word  of  expostulation  was  necessary.  Mrs. 
Potts,  throwing  off  her  emotional  solicitude  and  assuming 
an  air  of  aggressive  severity,  darted  at  the  village  wit. 

"  Titterin'  at  me,  hah!     Titterin'  at  me! " 

"No,  I  ain't !"  Ab  exclaimed.  "G'way  from  here,  now. 
Wa'n't  a-thinkin'  o'  you,  nur  nothin'  of  the  sort.  You  put 
me  in  mine  o'  a  ole  hen  a-nutterin'  every  time  a  body  comes 
about." 

Mrs.  Potts'  resentment  had  been  worked  up  to  such  a 
pitch  that  Ab  found  it  difficult  to  keep  out  of  her  way;  and 
indeed,  had  not  Bonlore  told  her  that  it  was  time  to  go, 
she  would  have  inflicted  a  painful  injury  upon  the  body  of 
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the  luckless  humorist.  After  many  tears  and  embraces, 
from  which  Lit  beggingly  shrunk,  Mrs.  Potts  announced  that 
she  was  ready  to  bid  her  husband  good-by  forever. 

"  You'd  better  go  home  with  me  and  stay  at  our  house 
until  the  trial  comes  off/'  Bonlore  said.  "I  haven't  forgot 
ten  your  kind  treatment  of  Blahead  and  me." 

"Yes,  you  have,"  Mrs.  Potts  snapped.  "You  know 
that  you  and  that  feller  that's  got  a  lap-ring  'round  .his 
tongue  went  away  an'  talked  about  me." 

"I'll  swear  we  didn't." 

"Don't  dispute  my  word." 

Mr.  Zelwick  and  Reland  cordially  welcomed  Mrs.  Potts, 
and  attempted  in  so  many  ways  to  make  her  feel  comforta 
ble,  and  spoke  so  encouragingly  of  Lit's  acquittal,  that  the 
old  lady  dried  her  tears  and  soon  proceeded  to  make  herself 
at  home. 

"Now  don't  you  pay  no  Mention  to  me,"  Mrs.  Potts  said 
to  Eeland  the  second  day  after  her  arrival.  "  I'm  a-goin' 
out  now  an'  git  supper.  Your  pap  said  I  mout  kill  the  first 
chicken  I  ken  git  my  hands  on." 

"Why,  Mrs.  Potts,  we  have  a  cook." 

"Yes,  an'  a  putty-lookin'  cook  she  is,  too.  I  seed  her 
pokin'  'round  out  thar.  How  Mr.  Barnes  has  improved 
sence  I  fust  seed  him,"  she  added  after  a  moment's  reflec 
tion. 

"Mr.  Barnes?" 

"Yes,  your  husband.  When  I  seed  him  fust  he  was 
almost  as  high  as  a  stackpole  an'  so  slim  that  I  felt  sorter 
anxious  about  him.  W'y,  ef  I  had  a  seed  him  layin'  'long- 
side  the  fence  I  woulder  thought  he  was  a  rail  that  had  fell 
off." 

Bonlore  and  Mr.  Zelwick  entered  the  room.  Bonlore 
noticed  that  Mrs.  Potts  was  tucking  up  her  dress,  and, 
knowing  what  was  to  follow,  began  to  laugh. 
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"None  o'  your  titterin'  at  me,  Mr.  Barnes!  I  know  what 
I'm  doin'.  To  save  my  life  I  kain't  see  how  you  folks  ken 
squat  'round  here  frum  mornin'  till  night  and  let  a  nigger 
cook  fur  you." 

"While  you  are  here,  Mrs.  Potts/'  Mr.  Zelwick  said, 
"you  may  have  your  own- way." 

"Thank  you  for  the  information,"  she  replied  with  a 
toss  of  the  head  and  an  air  which  plainly  indicated  that  to 
have  her  own  way  had  been  her  intention  from  the  very 
first  moment  after  her  arrival. 

"The  cook  will  show  you  where  everything  is,"  Mr. 
Zelwick  remarked  as  Mrs.  Potts  turned  to  go.  Mrs.  Potts, 
without  replying,  straightened  her  shoulders,  stiffened  her 
neck  and  marched  out  of  the  room. 

"A  very  peculiar  woman,  Emmett,  a  very  peculiar 
woman,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick. 

"Yes,  but  she  is  kind-hearted." 

1 '  Oh,  undoubtedly.  She  is,  I  warrant  you,  as  peculiar  in 
kindness  as  she  is  in  manner." 

"  Even  little  Ellis  has  recognized  her  strangeness,"  Keland 
observed.  "Just  now  I  was  trying  to  get  him  to  sleep,  but 
he  kept  on  crying.  Mrs.  Potts  took  him  and  said,  f  Look 
here,  sir,  I  want  you  to  hush  now!  We  don't  want  to  hear 
your  mouth  all  day!'  He  hushed  in  a  moment  and  soon 
went  to  sleep." 

A  negro  woman  appeared  at  the  door.  "What's  the 
matter,  Aunt  Lucy?"  Mr.  Zelwick  asked. 

"Dar's  er  plenty  de  matter,  sah.  Whut  make  you  let 
dat  white  'oman  come  fussin'  'roun'  out  dar?" 

"  Oh,  go  on;  she  doesn't  mean  any  harm." 

"  Yas,  she  do,  sah.  She  jammed  my  head  agin  de  do', 
dat's  whut  she  done.  I  doan  'low  no  pusson,  white  nor 
black,  ter  cut  up  dem  sorter  capers  wid  me,  'case  da's  pus- 
fional,  sah.,  dat's  what  da  is." 
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"  Well,  go  on  an  let  her  have  her  way.  She  won't  be 
here  very  long." 

( '  Fll  go  on  an'  keep  outen  her  way,  dat's  whut  I'll  do." 

After  a  time  Mrs.  Potts  came  to  the  door  and  cried: 
"  Come  on  here,  now;  supper's  ready*"  When  the  family 
entered  the  dining-room,  she  declared  that  she  "didn't 
have  nothin'  very  enticin',"  but  was  sure  that  she  had 
enough  of  everything,  such  as  it  was.  The  meal  consisted 
of  fried  chicken,  hand-made  biscuit,  and  coffee  that  bore 
more  evidences  of  economy  than  of  strength.  The  "  old- 
time"  country  woman,  accustomed  to  exchanging  a  few 
dozen  eggs  for  a  pound  of  coffee,  learns  almost  un 
consciously  to  practice  the  strictest  frugality.  She  may  be 
unsound  on  the  doctrine  of  hog  grease,  and  may  not  be  strictly 
orthodox  with  regard  to  corn-meal,  but  on  the  question  of 
coffee  reform  she  is  not  to  be  shaken.  It  is  related  of  Mrs. 
Potts  that  once,  when  she  was  so  ill  that  her  friends  had 
despaired  of  her  recovery,  she  requested  that  a  handful  of 
coffee,  which  she  had  tied  up  in  a  rag,  be  brought  to  the 
bedside. 

"Now,  jest  pitch  in  an'  help  yourselves,"  said  Mrs.  Potts. 
"  Mr.  Barnes,  pass  the  fry.  The  coffee  mayn't  be  to  your 
likin',  but  it's  better  fur  you.  I  allus  did  despise  to  see 
folks  make  coffee  strong  enough  to  float  a  hatchet." 

After  supper,  Mrs.  Potts  washed  the  dishes  and  then 
joined  the  family  in  the  parlor.  As  her  work  for  the  day 
was  done,  and  as  she  no  longer  had  anything  to  engage  her 
mind,  she  began  to  moan  over  the  calamity  which  had  be 
fallen  her  husband. 

"I'll  be  a  pore  widder  woman  in  less'n  a  week!"  she 
whimpered. 

"Oh,  no,"  Mr.  Zelwick  said,  consolingly,  "Your  hus 
band's  innocence  can  be  established." 
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"No,  it  kain't,  fur  they  air  jest  airter  a  chance  to  hang 
him  an'  break  my  heart. " 

The  next  morning  about  four  o'clock,  Mrs.  Potts  knocked 
on  the  door  of  Mr.  Zel wick's  room: 

"Come,  pile  outen  thar,  now!"  she  cried.  "Breakfast is 
ready." 

"  Why,  my  dear  madam,  what  do  you  mean?" 

6 '  I  mean  fur  you  to  git  up.  I've  done  rousted  Barnes 
out.  Come,  hurry  up  now! " 

There  was  no  compromise;  there  was  nothing  but  uncon 
ditional  compliance.  After  breakfast  Mrs.  Potts  scrubbed 
the  kitchen  floor  and  scoured  all  the  tinware. 

At  dinner-time  Bonlore  brought  the  intelligence  that  on 
the  following  morning  Mr.  Potts,  having  been  conducted 
through  the  necessary  preliminaries,  would  be  arraigned 
before  the  United  States  court.  Mrs.  Potts  declared  that 
nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save  him.  She  knew  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial  the  judge  would  throw  a  rope  to 
a  deputy  marshal  and  order  the  awful  sentence  to  be  exe 
cuted. 

Bonlore  went  with  her  to  the  court-room.  When  Potts 
was  brought  in,  she  flew  at  him  with  a  tearful  flutter,  threw 
her  arms  about  him  and  begged  him  not  to  die.  She  told  the 
judge  that  she  wanted  no  "  titterin',"  and  she  threatened 
the  visitation  of  severe  punishment  upon  an  officer  of  the 
court  who  told  her  that  she  must  keep  quiet  or  get  out  of 
the  room.  She  was  permitted  to  sit  near  Mr.  Potts,  and 
insisted  upon  holding  his  hands.  The  trial  had  not  pro 
gressed  very  far  when  it  became  evident  that  the  village  wit 
was  intentionally  guilty  and  that  Mr.  Litmore  Potts  was  in 
tentionally  innocent.  Green,  fully  aware  of  his  violation 
of  the  law,  had  worked  at  an  illicit  distillery.  Potts,  it  was 
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proved,  had,  one  night,  thrown  a  stick  of  wood  on  the  dis 
tillery  fire,  and,  while  he  was  technically  guilty  of  aiding  in 
the  manufacture  of  unlawful  liquor,  he  had  not  done  so 
with  the  intention  of  defrauding  the  government.  In  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  the  judge,  a  wise  and  merciful  jurist, 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  crimes  of  the  two 
men  and  recommended  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Potts.  The 
jury,  after  a  brief  retirement,  returned  a  verdict  of 
"guilty"  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Green,  and  a  decision  of  "not 
guilty "  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Potts.  Several  men  who  had 
come  down  from  Rigville  to  see  Ab  "  chaw  "  the  judge  were 
much  disappointed  at  the  meekness  shown  by  the  humorist; 
for  Mr.  Green,  when  informed  that  a  term  of  ten  years  in 
the  Detroit  penitentiary  was  awarded  him,  let  fly  no  shaft 
of  satire,  but  humbly  bowed  his  head  as  if  he  were  receiving 
a  benediction. 

"Mr.  Potts,"  said  the  judge,  "you  may  go  home.  I 
hope  that  the  experience  through  which  you  have  just 
passed  may  be  a  lesson  to  you,  and  that  it  may  influence 
your  future  actions.  Keep  away  from  distilleries,  especially 
those  that  are  operated  in  defiance  of  law." 

"  Is  he  free,  jedge?"  Mrs.  Potts  asked. 

' '  Yes,  madam." 

"  Come  here  to  me,  Lit  Potts!"  she  snapped,  seizing  him 
by  the  collar.  "Come  here  to  me,  you  good-fur-nothin' 
thing!"  She  led  him  from  the  room.  Bonlore  followed. 
While  they  were  passing  through  the  corridor,  Mrs.  Potts 
jammed  her  husband's  head  against  the  wall. 

"  Oh,  I'll  let  you  know  what  it  is  to  go  'round  still-  houses 
flingin'  wood  on  the  fire!  You  never  was  so  keen  to  throw 
wood  on  the  fire  at  home.  Had  to  sell  a  cow  to  git  money 
enough  to  come  down  here  on,  an'  Pve  jest  got  enough  to 
pay  our  way  back.  The  Lord  only  knows  who's  goin'  to  pay 
the  lawyers." 
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"Mother,  don't"— 

"Hush  your  mouth!  Mr.  Barnes,  good-by.  Oh,  Pve 
got  my  hands  on  him  ag'in.  You  good-fur-nothin'  thing, 
Lit  Potts,  you  oughter  be  killed  fur  tryin'  to  make  a  widder 
woman  outen  me."  Mrs.  Potts,  almost  dragging  her  hus 
band,  hurried  away. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

THE  PEOPLE'S  MAN"  AGAIH. 

time  for  another  election  was  drawing  near.  "  War 
J.  horses"  began  to  announce  themselves  as  candidates 
for  various  offices.  The  "  war  horse"  is  an  attractive  figure 
in  politics,  both  North  and  South,  but,  happily  for  the 
country,  a  powder-burn  is  no  longer  considered  the  infallible 
mark  of  statesmanship. 

One  morning  the  following  communication  was  handed  to 
Bonlore: 

"Will  you  please  come  to  Judge  McAmle's  office  as  soon  as  possible?  I 
would  call  on  you,  but  my  business  is  of  such  a  private  nature  that  I  am  afraid 
some  one  might  overhear  my  remarks.  Come  at  once.  I  have  dismissed  all 
business  and  am  waiting  for  you. 

"Yours  in  grateful  remembrance, 

"JUDGE  MCAMLE." 

Bonlore  immediately  called  upon  the  "  judge." 

"  Come  in,  Emmett.     So  you  got  my  communication." 

"Yes." 

" Glad  of  it.  Here,  take  this  seat" — pointing  to  a  stool. 
"  That  chair  has  been  wore  out  by  the  lawyers." 

"  John,  I  am  in  something  of  a  hurry,  and  I  wish  you'd 
state  your  business  as  soon  as  possible." 

"Yes,  I  will,"  he  said,  arising,  arranging  a  number  of 
papers  and  then  scattering  them.  ( '  The  truth  is,  Emmett,  I 
have  struck  it.  The  time  has  been  long  in  coming,  but  it's 
here.  Look  at  these  clothes — look  at  this  hat.  Ain't  I 
got  enough  to  spur  me  to  action,  hah?  Ain't  I  got  enough? 
Well,  I  should  say  I  have,  but  I'll  soon  be  on  my  feet." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  Bonlore  asked. 

""What  am  I  going  to  do,  hah?    What?    Why,  I'm 
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going,  to  be  sheriff  of  this  county.  Oh,  you  needn't 
laugh." 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  run  for  justice  of  the 
peace." 

"Oh,  no,  Emmett ;  you  have  misunderstood  me.  This 
office  is  highly  necessary  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  but  the  truth  is  —  and  I  tell  you  confidentially — 
there  ain't  quite  enough  money  in  it  for  a  man  of  my 
extravagant  habits.  I  won't  take  the  office  of  county  judge, 
for  it  don't  pay  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  a  year,  but 
the  office  of  sheriff — why,  it's  worth  at  least  twenty-five 
thousand." 

"It  is  surely  a  good  office,  John." 

"Then  you  don't  blame  me  for  taking  it,  do  you?" 

"No,  I  wouldn't  blame  any  one  for  taking  it." 

"Oh,  you  bet,  I'll  get  it.  Now  let  me  show  you.  The 
'war  horses'  will  be  out  by  the  score.  There'll  be  the 
Democratic  candidate,  the  Republican  candidate,  the  Green 
back  candidate,  and  the  candidate  at  the  head  of  the 
'  Citizens"  ticket.  This  leaves  a  chance  for  one  more  can 
didate — the  People's  candidate — by  the  everlasting  deuce. 
Now,  who,  above  all  others,  is  the  man  for  the  People's 
candidate?  The  war  horse?  No,  sir.  The  politician? 
No,  sir.  The  who,  then?  Judge  John  McAmle.  Oh,  I've 
sized  up  the  whole  thing." 

"Have  you  considered  the  fact  that  the  campaign  will 
cost  you  something?" 

"I  know  that  as  well  as  you  do,  and  I  know  I  can 
get  the  money  from  my  brother  —  or  from  some  man  who 
wants  to  put  in  a  friend  as  deputy.  I'll  get  there  as  sure  as 
a  gun's  iron.  For  the  last  year  everything  has  been  shap 
ing  this  way,  and  the  truth  of  it  is  simply  this :  They  can't 
beat  me.  Why,  Emmett,  knowing  that  I've  got  everything 
in  my  own  hands,  I'd  be  a  fool  to  hang  back.  No,  sir,  I 
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have  worked  too  hard  and  spent  too  much  money  to  throw 
anything  away.  My  worst  enemies,  Ladrain  and  Gilfrey, 
are  gone,  but  don't  think  I  am  congratulating  myself  on 
this  account,  for  they  couldn't  down  me,  anyhow.  The 
people  of  Pulaski  County  want  me  for  sheriff,  and  it 
wouldn't  be  right  in  me  to  turn  my  back  on  'em  and  say, 
( No,  I  don't  want  to  serve  my  country.  Go  and  get  some 
less  competent  man/  No,  Emmett,  that  wouldn't  be  right; 
for  their  confidence  in  me  during  all  these  years  has 
remained  unshaken.  Do  you  blame  me,  hah?  No,  hang 
it,  you  can't." 

"  Of  course,  I  don't  blame  you  for  doing  the  best  you  can 
for  yourself,  but  I  really  don't  think  your  chances  are  very 
good." 

"  There  you  go;  there  you  go.  Throw  cold  water  on 
your  friend;  that's  the  proper  caper.  I  do  think  that  a 
great  big  fellow,  when  he  wants  to,  can  be  the  most  dis 
couraging  man  in  the  world." 

"I  am  not  trying  to  discourage  you.  I'm  merely  giving 
you  my  honest  opinion." 

"Emmett,"  said  McAmle,  advancing  and  placing  his 
hands  on  Bonlore's  shoulders,  "  in  talking  to  a  friend  that's 
a  candidate,  you  must  never  hint  that  his  chances  ain't 
good,  for  on  such  an  occasion  a  pleasant  lie  is  a  damn  sight 
better  than  an  unpleasant  truth.  You  may  tell  a  man  that 
you  don't  believe  he's  honest;  you  may  tell  him  that  you 
don't  believe  half  what  he  says,  but  never  tell  a  candidate 
that  you  don't  believe  he'll  be  elected,  for,  no  matter  whether 
he's  elected  or  not,  he's  mighty  apt  to  hold  it  against  you. 
If  he's  elected,  he'll  say  that  you  were  a  fool;  and  if  he's 
beat,  he  says,  ( That  scoundrel  is  glad  of  it/  No,  Emmett, 
when  a  friend  comes  out  as  a  candidate,  no  matter  what 
you  think,  tell  him  his  chances  are  good." 
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A  serious  expression  drew  lines  of  care  on  McAmle's  face. 
He  sat  down,  shoved  out  his  legs,  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  and  began  to  whistle  a  doleful  tune. 

"John/'  said  Bonlore,  approaching  the  candidate  and 
gently  touching  his  hand,  "  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  your  feel 
ings/' 

"Oh,  Fm  not  particularly  hurt,  but  you've  stuck  a  splin 
ter  in  my  pride.  You  ought  to  have  more  confidence  in 
me." 

"  Well,  forgive  me,  for  it  was  unintentional.  If  you  an 
nounce  yourself,  the  Back- Log  shall  come  out  openly  and 
support  you;  and  more  than  that,  I'll  lend  you  enough 
money  to  make  the  race.  The  truth  is,  old  fellow,  I  like 
you.  There  is  something  strikingly  American  about  you." 

McAmle  sprang  to  his  feet,  struck  the  table  with  his  hat, 
grasped  Bonlore's  hand,  and  exclaimed: 

"Emmett,  Patrick  Henry  never  uttered  nobler  words. 
We'll  have  some  beer  on  that.  I'll  get  a  bucketful.  Let 
me  have  fifty  cents.  That's  all  right,"  he  added,  as  he 
took  the  money.  "While  I'm  gone,  you'd  better  wash 
the  oyster-cans." 

The  "judge"  soon  returned  with  a  bucket  of  beer.  "Ah," 
said  he,  "this  reminds  me  of  my  old  days  of  prosperity. 
Dip  in.  Elected?  Why,  they  can't  down  Judge  John  Mc 
Amle." 

The  Back-Log  came  out  in  favor  of  McAmle.  The  edi 
torial  urging  his  claims  was  regarded  as  a  good  joke,  and 
even  Bonlore  could  not  repress  a  smile  when  he  read  the 
"  proof  "  of  the  article.  Silvan  scoffed  at  McAmle's  lack  of 
judgment,  not  to  say  impudence,  and  declared  that  Bonlore 
was  aiding  a  foolish  joke.  Old  man  Zelwick  did  not  regard 
anything  political  as  a  joke.'  In  his  day  aspiration  for  office 
meant  a  willingness  to  shed  blood  in  the  resentment  of  an 
insinuation. 
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"Emmett,"  the  old  gentleman  said,  "I  am  much  sur 
prised  to  see  the  Sack-Log  announce  itself  in  favor  of  Mc- 
Amle.  He  has  no  earthly  show  of  being  elected." 

( '  Perhaps  not,  but  he  is  quite  as  worthy  a  man  and  would 
make  quite  as  capable  a  sheriff  as  any  of  the  other  candi 
dates." 

"I  agree  with  Emmett,  father," said  Reland.  "I  don't 
see  why  Mr.  McAmle  should  not  be  elected,  for  I  have  heard 
that,  notwithstanding  his  peculiarities,  he  is  kind-hearted." 

" :  Kind -hearted,"  the  old  gentleman  repeated.  "  Hump! 
what's  that  got  to  do  with  it?  I  wasn't  speaking  of  his 
heart;  I  was  talking  about  his  chances  of  election.  The 
office  of  sheriff  of  Pnlaski  County  is  one  of  the  best-paying 
offices  in  the  South.  McAmle  is  not  an  influential  man, 
and  people  are  likely  to  laugh  with  him,  but  vote  for  some 
one  else.  If  he  goes  earnestly  into  the  canvass,  I  don't  see 
how  he  can  keep  out  of  trouble,  for  his  opponents  will  say  a 
good  many  unpleasant  things  about  him." 

"  He  can  take  care  of  himself,"  Bonlore  replied,  "and  the 
man  that  crowds  him  too  close  will  get  hurt." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Emmett,  he  has  never  very  favora 
bly  impressed  me.  He  reminds  me  of  that  peculiar  Western 
type  of  man  which,  without  cause,  has  unbounded  confi 
dence  in  self.  He  has  not  the  cultivation  requisite  to  respect 
able  conversation.  He  is  insufferably  egotistic,  and  his 
utterances  are  outbursts  of  enthusiastic  slang." 

"I  admit,"  Bonlore  rejoined,  "that  he  is  not  a  polished 
man,  but  he  has  spirit,  and  spirit  is  always  a  good  substi 
tute  for  anything  else  that  may  be  absent.  I  don't  think 
that  either  of  his  opponents  could  pose  as  an  exponent  of 
refined  thought." 

Mr.  Zelwick,  who  had  been  reclining  on  a  sofa,  arose  and 
poised  in  his  accustomed  polemic  attitude  in  front  of  the 
fire-place. 
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"No  one,  sir/' said  he,  "would ever  suspect  him  of  being 
a  refined  thinker,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  many 
refined  thinkers  has  the  West  produced?  To  name  even  a 
few  would  subject  you  to  a  strait,  sir.  The  West  produces 
many  vigorous  and  original  thinkers,  but  the  refined  think 
ers  of  this  country  are  produced  by  the  East  and  South. 
Without  birth — an  aristocratic  incentive,  I  may  say — there 
is  no  refined  thought,  for  under  all  other  conditions  thought 
is  tainted,  bearing  upon  its  very  face  the  gangrene  of  the 
imperious  dollar,  sir." 

"Then,  if  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Zelwick,  no  man,  unless 
he  should  fancy  himself  to  be  an  aristocrat,  can  think  above 
money." 

"Hold  on.  I  see  that  you  misunderstand  me,  and  that 
you  are  disposed  to  take  a  narrow  view  of  my  meaning.  The 
man  of  low  birth  cannot  be  a  person  of  good  manners.  He 
may  be  wise  and  may  spend  a  lifetime  in  attempting  to 
acquire  those  little  but  all-important  ways  of  good  breeding, 
but  he  is  never  thoroughly  successful.  It  is  like  the  man 
who  takes  up  the  study  of  a  language  which  was  unknown 
to  him  in  his  youth.  Despite  the  greatest  care,  his  words 
have  a  foreign  accent;  and  now  I  may  add  that  a  man  with 
out  refined  manners  is  without  a  refined  mind." 

"  The  greatest  thinkers,  the  greatest  poets,"  Bonlore  re 
plied,  "were  too  broad  and  too  great  to  live  within  society's 
prescription.  Conventionality  is  a  poisonous  vapor,  and 
genius  cannot  live  in  it." 

"A  popular  fallacy,  sir;  a  very  popular  fallacy.  It  is  on 
a  level  with  the  assertion  that  the  great  statesmen,  novelists 
and  editors  are  not  college-bred  men.  I" 

Little  Ellis,  whose  buggy  had  been  rolled  into  the  parlor, 
awoke  with  a  cry.  The  old  gentleman  hastened  to  the 
buggy,  took  up  the  child  and  said:  "There  now,  little  fel 
low.  Why,  did  you  think  that  grandpa  had  forgotten  you  ?  " 
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"  His  crying  was  timely/''  Keland  remarked,  giving  Bon- 
lore  a  look  which  he  well  understood. 

"Why?"  Mr.  Zelwick  asked. 

"Oh,  well,"  Reland  rejoined,  "because  you  and  Emmett 
were  engaged  in  one  of  your  useless  disputes." 

"So  we  were,  my  daughter,  so  we  were;  but  it  is  all  right 
now.  Ah,"  he  added,  as  he  took  up  the  child,  "this  dear 
little  go-between  will  prevent  many  a  senseless  discussion." 

The  campaign  was  opened  with  speeches  more  conspicu 
ous  for  violent  declamation  than  for  truthfulness  of  state 
ment  or  elegance  of  rhetoric.  The  "straight  Democrat" 
declared  that  McAmle  was  a  liar  of  the  first  water.  McAmle 
replied  that  the  "straight  Democrat"  was  a  liar,  and,  if  of 
any  water  at  all,  it  must  be  the  first,  as  no  one,  until  recently, 
had  ever  known  him  to  take  a  drink  of  the  pure  and  harm 
less  liquid.  The  "straight  Democrat "  resented  the  mean 
insinuation  by  charging  McAmle  with  being  a  "drunkard 
and  a  reliasher  of  a  palsied  joke."  Then  the  "straight  Re 
publican"  and  the  leader  of  the  Citizens'  ticket  "locked 
horns,"  and  then  they  all  turned  upon  the  Greenbacker,  an 
Irishman,  who  knew  that  the  old  parties  were  ruining  the 
country.  The  Greenbacker  had  not  entered  into  the  cam 
paign  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  personalities,  but  with 
a  view  of  saving  his  county  from  a  great  financial  calamity. 
"Gintlemin,"  said  he,  "I  am  loik  the  Irishman  yez  hiv'  all 
heard  about.  I  am  not  much  on  spache-makin',  but  for 
honesty  an'  square  d'alin',  the  divil  himsilf  can't  bate  me. 
That's  the  koind  av  a  mon  I  am,  an'  whether  or  not  yez 
belave  me,  don't  vote  for  the  other  fillers."  Young  negroes 
"haw-hawed"  and  old  negroes  sagely  shook  their  heads. 
The  old  negroes,  on  such  occasions,  always  shake  their  heads, 
but  whether  in  approval  or  in  disapproval,  the  shrewdest 
politician  alone  can  determine. 
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McAmle,  after  returning  from  his  tour  of  aggression  and 
defense,  hastened  to  the  Back-Log  office.  He  shook  hands 
with  Bonlore  and  Silvan,  and  assumed  the  air  of  a  man  who 
has  been  beset  by  many  enemies,  but  who  has  seen  the  last 
one  bow  in  submission. 

"  Oh,  Fve  got  'em,  boys;  Pve  got  'em.  As  Solomon  said 
when  he  took  his  place  on  the  woolsack,  you  can't  keep  a 
good  man  down." 

"I  suppose  you're  surely  on  top  this  time,"  Bonlore 
remarked. 

"Well,  if  you  don't  believe  it  —  why,  let  me  tell  you: 
They  didn't  prove  a  devilish  thing  against  me — not  a 
devilish  thing.  Silvan,  that  speech  you  wrote  for  me  — 
well,  I  wish  you  hadn't  wrote  it,  that's  all." 

"Why?"  Silvan  asked. 

"  Because,  after  I  made  it  the  first  time,  the  ignorant 
Irishman  stole  it  and  has  been  using  it  ever  since.  He 
must  think  the  American  people  haven't  got  any  sense,  for 
he  accused  me  of  stealing  it  from  him.  He  took  out  the 
manuscript  —  and  how  he  managed  to  get  it,  I  don't  know 
—  and  proved  by  a  feller  that  I'll  maul  if  I  ever  get  a 
chance,  that  it  was  his  own  hand-write.  Of  course  I  swore 
that  it  wasn't,  and  then  the  supreme  impudence  of  the 
scoundrel  showed  itself.  He  handed  me  a  pencil  and  piece 
of  paper  and  told  me  to  write  a  few  words  and  show  to  the 
crowd  that  the  speech  wasn't  in  my  fist." 

"  Why  didn't  you  ask  him  to  write  a  few  words?  "  Silvan 
asked. 

"What  was  the  use  when  I  discovered  that  the  villain  had 
copied  the  original  manuscript?  Oh>  but  I've  got 'em.  I'll 
get  the  respectable  vote  of  this  town." 

"The  respectable  vote,"  said  Bonlore,  "will  hardly  elect 
you." 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  I'll  get  a  whole  devil's  turn-out  of 
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votes  that  ain't  respectable.  Look  here,  will  you?  Letter 
from  old  man  Graves,  of  Roland  Township.  What  does  he 
say?  Fll  read  it:  ' My  Dear  Judge:  The  people  in  this 
part  of  the  county  are  all  for  you.  The  Langford  boys 
held  out  a  long  time,  but  they  have  come  around  all  right. 
It's  a  dead  shot  that  you'll  carry  this  township.  I  am  work 
ing  hard  for  you,  and  if  you  are  elected — and  I  know  you 
will  be —  I  would  like  for  you  to  take  my  son  Bob  into  the 
office  with  you/  Oh,  his  head's  level,"  McAmle  added. 
"He  knows  which  candidate  to  support." 

"Mac,  I  don't  want  to  discourage  you,"  Silvan  replied, 
"but  that  old  fellow  has  sent  a  similar  letter  to  each  one  of 
the  other  candidates." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"  Why,  I  have  seen  three  of  them." 

"  That  feller  is  a  wolf,"  said  McAmle,  as  he  began  to 
tear  the  letter.  "  Yes,  he's  a  hound,"  he  added,  as  he  threw 
the  fragments  into  the  spittoon.  "  His  son  shan't  come  into 
my  office,  let  me  tell  you.  After  I'm  elected  old  Two-face 
will  come  around  and  tell  me  what  a  friend  he  is.  Then  I'll 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  my  deputies  kick  him 
out  of  the  office.  I  never  forget  a  friend  nor  an  enemy, 
boys.  Well,  I  must  go.  The  canvass  is  getting  hotter 
every  day,  but  they  can't  beat  me.  I've  thrown  all  my  force 
into  this  thing,  and  I'll  be  standing  around  in  clover  while 
the  other  fellows  will  be  crawling  ift  dog-fennel." 

McAmle  had  lost  none  of  his  ardor  when  election  day  ar 
rived.  His  confidence  in  himself  could  not  be  weakened  by 
the  banners  of  his  opponents.  The  Greenbackers  were  out 
in  force;  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  were  on  hand,  but, 
undaunted,  McAmle  moved  among  them  and  sometimes 
awakened  admiration  by  the  supreme  indifference  with 
which  ha  regarded  his  likelihood  of  defeat;  but,  in  fact, 
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the  show  of  supreme  indifference  covered  a  deep  and  rest 
less  concern.  He  had  but  little  money  to  spend,  having 
declined  to  borrow  more  than  enough  to  pay  actual  expenses, 
but.  he  drew  uncertain  voters  aside  and  ardently  pleaded 
with  them.  He  met  Mr.  Zelwick  and  said: 

"I've  got  too  much  respect  for  you  to  ask  how  you  are 
going  to  vote,  but  I  know  that  you  will  vote  for  the  man 
you  think  will  make  the  best  sheriff,  and  I  won't  pretend  to 
pit  my  judgment  against  yours." 

Mr.  Zelwick  replied :  "I  think  that  more  suitable  men 
might  have  come  out.  As  it  is,  there  is  practically  no 
choice.  I  will  vote  for  you." 

"God  bless  you,  sir,"  McAmle  exclaimed.  "It  is  almost 
a  life-and-death  struggle  with  me.  God  bless  you." 

When  the  polls  closed  it  was  generally  conceded  that  the 
Greenbacker  was  elected.  At  night,  a  crowd  of  men,  wait 
ing  for  the  returns,  assembled  at  the  Back-Log  office. 

"  John,  what  do  you  think  of  the  result?"  Bonlore  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  McAmle  answered,  "but  I  think  I've 
got  'em,  although  I  was  sold  out  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  as 
usual." 

A  loud  shout  arose  outside.  "What's  up?"  McAmle 
asked  of  a  man  who  entered. 

"The  Greenbackers  have  won." 

"I  don't  believe  it." 

"All  right ;  have  it  your  way." 

A  few  moments  later  the  returns  were  all  in.  They 
proved  that  the  Greenbacker  was  elected. 

"I'm  done,"  said  McAmle,  turning  to  Bonlore.  "They 
punched  me  in  the  short  ribs  many  a  time,  and  I  could 
stand  it,  but  now  that  they  have  hit  me  on  the  head  I 
croak.  I  don't  reckon  I  can  ever  repay  you,  Emmett,  but 
I'll  never  forget  you,  God  knows.  You  are  like  the  majority 
of  big  men,  kind-hearted  and  generous,  but  you  are  as 
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game  as  a  lion,  and  the  majority  of  big  men  ain't.  As  for 
me,  1  ain't  nothin'.  Have  you  got  a  room  where  I  can  go 
and  set  down  awhile  ?  I  can't  bear  to  meet  the  crowd  out 
there." 

"Yes;  come  up-stairs." 

Bonlore  conducted  McAmle  to  an  upper  room. 

"You  may  stay  here  as  long  as  you  please/'  the  editor 
said,  as  he  lighted  the  gas.  McAmle  sat  down  on  the  floor 
and  leaned  back  against  the  wall. 

"  There's  a  chair,  John,"  said  Bonlore. 

"  No,  I'll  sit  here.  A  man  that  ain't  got  no  more  luck 
than  I  have,  oughten't  to  sit  on  anything — he  ought  to  be 
in  hell." 

"Oh,  you'll  come  out  all  right."  Bonlore  stood  sadly 
looking  on  the  defeated  man,  who  appeared  to  sink  lower 
and  lower  as  the  noises  outside  emphasized  his  defeat. 
"God  knows  that  I  am  deeply  grieved,  Mac,  and  I'll  tell 
you  now  that  you  shan't  want  for  anything.  You'll  come 
out  all  right." 

"  Yes,  when  I'm  carried  out,  Emmett.  It  is  almost  worth 
going  through  a  campaign  to  find  out  people.  I  know  some 
few  men,  and  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  you  are  about  as 
true  as  they  make  'em.  You  don't  say  much,  but — but  — 
I  reckon  you'd  better  leave  me  alone  a  while." 

"All  right.     Let  me  know  if  you  want  anything." 

Just  as  Bonlore  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs  another 
shout  arose.  "What's the  matter?"  he  asked  of  an  excited 
man. 

"A  good  deal.  There  was  an  error  in  the  count.  Mc 
Amle  is  elected  by  twenty-seven  plurality." 

Bonlore  bounded  up  the  stairs  and  burst  into  the  room. 

* '  Mac ! "  he  cried, ' '  there  was  a  mistake.    You're  elected ! " 

He  expected  to  see  the  candidate  spring  to  his  feet  with  a 
cry  of  joy;  but  he  didn't.  McAmle  reached  for  his  hat, 
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which  had  fallen  on  the  floor,  got  up  deliberately,  dusted 
the  seat  of  his  trousers  and  quietly  remarked: 

"Oh,  they  can't  beat  me." 

"Hold  on,"  said  Bonlore,  as  McAmle  turned  toward  the 
door.  "You'll  have  to  set  up  the  drinks  to  that  mob. 
Wait  here  until  I  slip  down  and  get  some  money." 

Late  that  night  McAmle  stood  at  a  window  and  looked 
down  upon  a  torch-light  procession.  He  recalled  a  night, 
just  two  years  before,  when  he  had  disconsolately  looked 
from  that  window  at  a  blazing  parade.  It  was  the  same 
place — nearly  the  same  crowd,  and  yet  what  a  change!  The 
drums  rolled,  a  fife  uttered  a  trembling  shriek,  and  a  bass 
horn  blurted  the  breath  of  a  drunkard.  "Oh,  yes,"  Mc 
Amle  mused,  "I  told  you  that  you'd  carry  torches  for  me, 
but  I  don't  see  Ladrain  among  you.  March  on  and  shout 
yourselves  hoarse,  but  I  can't  be  with  you;  so  good  night, 
gentlemen." 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

ONE  afternoon  when  snow  was  falling,  when  the  hens 
"muffled"  themselves  and  when  the  rooster  stood  on 
one  foot,  Mr  Zelwick,  Bonlore,  Eeland  and  Ellis  visited 
the  Silvans,  having  been  invited  to  take  dinner  with  them. 
Mr.  William  Blahead  was  also  present,  and,  except  that  he 
paid  a  trifle  more  attention  to  dress,  he  had  undergone  no 
change  since  Bonlore  first  met  him  in  the  street.  Colonel 
Silvan's  house  was  now  a  model  of  neatness.  The  furniture 
was  new,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  brightened  by  that 
happiness  which  comes  of  contrasting  former  misfortune 
with  present  prosperity. 

"I  expected  John  McAmle,"  said  Colonel  Silvan,  "but 
got  a  note  from  him  just  now  in  which  he  tells  me  that  he 
can't  come.  I'll  read  it: 

"'Mr  DEAK  SILVAN:  Under  the  circumstances,  I  cannot  take  dinner  with 
you  to-day.  I  am  due  down  in  the  country  at  four  o'clock  to  attend 
a  wedding.  The  man  and  the  woman  have  been  engaged  a  long  time,  but  she 
never  lost  confidence  in  him,  for  she  knew  that  it  was  a  devilish  hard  matter 
to  keep  a  good  man  down.  She  knows  and  always  kuowed  that  Judge  John 
McAmle  would  make  the  riffle  some  day.  Her  father  has  not  been  a  firm  friend 
of  the  Judge's — you  know  him:  old  Clint  Hoyson,  that's  got  a  cough  like  a 
goat — but  the  Judge  finally  brought  him  around  all  right,  in  which  sort  of 
business  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Judge  has  a  putty  good  nack. 
Believing  that  I  am  at  this  moment  receiving  your  congratulations,  I  remain 
yours  truly,  JUDGE  JOHN  MCAMLE, 

"  '  Sheriff  of  Pulaski  County.' 

"I  am  acquainted  with  the  young  lady,"  Colonel  Silvan 
said,  when  his  guests  had  expressed  surprise,  "and  know 
that  she  is  worthy  of  him." 

"Indeed,"  Mrs.  Silvan  replied,  "and  where  is  the  woman 
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who  is  not  worthy  of  him — or  most  any  other  man,  for 
that  matter?" 

"Oh,  well,  now,  we  won't  discuss  that,"  the  Colonel 
rejoined. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Mrs.  Silvan,  "isn't  that  girl's  father 
the  violent  partisan  you  went  to  see  the  night  after  Mr. 
Bonlore  and  Eeland  were  married." 

"Well,  hardly," the  Colonel  answered,  as  he  slyly  winked 
at  Bonlore. 

"  I  believe  it  is  in  commemoration  of  a  marriage  that  we 
have  assembled,"  said  Bonlore.  "Three  years  ago  to-day. 
It  doesn't  seem  so  long,  does  it,  Eeland?" 

"No,  it  doesn't,"  Reland  answered.  "Mandy,"  she 
called,  tapping  on  the  window,  "don't  take  Ellis  out  in  the 
snow." 

"That  last  remark,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick,  "is  a  reminder  of 
the  flight  of  time.  You  were  present,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
Mr.  Blahead." 

"Yes.  I  was  t-t-t-there,  and  Emmett  w-w-was  there. 
Emmett  was  pirate  number  one  and  I  was  p-p-pirate  number 
two." 

"  Time  moves,  sir;  time  moves." 

"Yes,  and  n-n-not  like  a  crawfish,  either!" 

"How  is  that,  sir?" 

"Never  g-g-goes  backward." 

"You  are  right,  by  George,  you  are." 

"  I  am  informed,  and  I  have  no  right  to  doubt  the  trust 
worthiness  of  the  source,"  said  Colonel  Silvan,  "that  din 
ner  is  ready.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  do  justice  to  the  oc 
casion,  and  injustice  to  ourselves." 

"  Now,"  the  Colonel  resumed,  when  they  had  sat  down, 
"here's  a  venison  roast  and  a  wild  turkey.  I  hang  zo  the 
old  idea  of  putting  everything  on  the  table  at  once,  so  I  can 
shape  my  course  to  the  best  advantage." 
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"Well,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Silvan,  "it  I  haven't  forgotten 
the  soup!  I  don't  see  why  I  was  so  stupid." 

" Happiness,  my  dear/' said  the  Colonel.  "No  apolo 
gies  now — no  recognition  of  mistakes.  There  now,  every 
thing  is  smooth." 

"By  the  way,  Emmett,"  Mr.  Zelwick  asked,  "what  has 
become  of  your  friend  Fred  Hamlin  ?  " 

"  He  is  on  a  Government  snag-boat  up  the  river.  I  have 
seen  very  little  of  him  lately,  for  he  has  been  holding 
himself  pretty  straight.  When  he  isn't  drinking,  no  one 
sees  very  much  of  him." 

"He  is  a  man  of  quaint  ability,"  Mr.  Zelwick  rejoined, 
"  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  doesn't  cultivate  his  mind.  Dur 
ing  the  Centennial  he  presented  himself  to  one  of  the  com 
missioners  and  asked  to  be  exhibited  as  a  curiosity.  When 
questioned,  he  replied:  (l  ought  to  be  exhibited,  for  I  am 
the  only  steamboat  pilot  in  the  South  that  didn't  learn 
the  business  with  Mark  Twain/  That  should  have  insured 
him  a  free  pass,  anyway.  Mr.  Blahead,  of  course  you  were 
too  young  to  set  type  with  Horace  Greeley." 

' '  Yes,  but  a  few  m-m-minutes  after  he  left  the  office  I 
t-t-took  his  place." 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  sir.  It  strikes  me  that  your  profes 
sion —  I  will  not  call  it  a  trade  —  is  very  painstaking  and 
taxing.  Now,  sir,  if  a  man  were  an  Argus  with  his  hun 
dred  eyes  and  a  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands,  he  would 
make  a  first-rate  compositor." 

"Yes.  He  c-c-c-could  distribute  the  type  of  one  edition 
and  at  the  s-s-same  time  set  up  type  for  another  edition  to 
c-c-come  out  the  next  day.  I  worked  on  a  p-p-paper  called 
the  Argus,  but,  out  of  regard  for  mythology,  we  had  to 
change  the  n-n-name." 

"Why  so,  sir?" 
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"Because  t-t-there  were  only  seventy-five 
office." 

"Ha,  I  see,  sir/' Mr.  Zelwick  rejoined;  "  a  little  strained, 
but  it  might  be  worse." 

"Mr.  Zelwick,"  Colonel  Silvan  remarked,  "I  see  that  a 
very  pretty  little  monument  has  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  unfortunate  Kennelbrue  sisters." 

"  Yes,  Emmett  and  I  had  it  placed  there.  It  is  really  in 
remembrance  of  Delia,  but  as  she  and  her  sister  were  buried 
so  close  together,  we  couldn't  slight  Miss  Harriet." 

"I  could  never  understand  why  Delia  killed  herself," 
said  Mrs.  Silvan. 

"Poor  child,  she  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  being 
alone,"  Mr.  Zelwick  replied. 

"Mr.  Repput's  remarks,  the  day  of  Delia's  burial,  were 
very  touching,"  Mrs.  Silvan  observed. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Zelwick  rejoined,  "and  we  may  agree  that  his 
remarks  are  always  touching.  He  is  one  of  the  purest- 
minded  men  I  have  ever  seen,  and  his  religion  is  character 
ized  by  that  great  charity  without  which,  according  to  St. 
Paul,  all  things  else  avail  nothing.  Knowing,  feeling  the 
goodness  of  Christ,  Mr.  Repput  teaches  the  sublime  doc 
trine  of  love.  Little  children  don't  tremblingly  cling  to 
their  mothers  when  he  preaches.  They  see  no  horrible 
monster  reaching  out  after  them,  but  they  see  the  sweet 
face  of  a  Redeemer." 

"Let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  very  old  juice,"  said 
Colonel  Silvan.  ' '  Several  days  after  Mr.  Bonlore's  marriage, 
I  bought  three  bottles  of  wine,  and  here  is  one  of  them." 

"And  he  has  never  touched  a  drop  of  it,"  Mrs.  Silvan 
declared. 

"No,"  said  the  Colonel,  "and  I  never  will  touch  a  drop 
of  it.  It  is  well  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  tempta- 
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tion,  but  the  best  soldiers  are  those  that  get  frequent 
glimpses  of  the  enemy. " 

"That's  s-s-so,"  rejoined  Blahead,  "but  it  ain't  ad-ad- 
advisable  to  go  close  enough  to  get  shot.  Emmett,  you 
remember  Mrs.  Gainsley's  w-w- wine,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  wish  I  could  forget  it." 

"  I  know  that  I  w-w- wished  one  morning  that  I  had  for 
gotten  it.  The  grapes  that  w-w-w-wine  was  made  of  must 
have  grown  on  a  steep  hillside,  for  two  glasses  of  the  s-s-s- 
stuff  would  soon  have  a  man  on  the  slant." 

"By  the  way,  how  is  Mrs.  Gainsley  getting  along?" 
Bonlore  asked. 

"  First-r-r-r-rate,  but  she  had  trouble  lately.  She  said 
that  Ilamlin  p-p-promised  to  marry  her.  In  one  of  his  off 
moods  he  asked  her  to  marry  him,  and  I  noticed  that  he 
was  fed  better  for  two  or  three  days.  One  day  a  butcher's 
b-b-boy  came  to  bring  some  meat.  Hamlin  pretended  to  be 
much  distressed,  and  said:  'My  dear  Mrs.  Gainsley,  that 
boy  is  my  r-r-rival.'  '  Oh,  d-d-dear,  no,'  she  replied.  ( Oh 
yes,  he  is.  I  am  heart-broken.  Good  d-d-day.'  That  day 
for  dinner  his  fare  w-w- wasn't  so  good.  He  smote  her  heart, 
and  she  fed  him  on  liver." 

They  sat  in  the  library.  The  snow  whirled  and  drifted; 
the  wind  rattled  the  stiffened  branches  of  the  locust  trees; 
pedestrians,  with  "trug,  trug,  trug,"  hastened  past;  and 
through  the  snow  could  be  seen  the  hillside  farmer,  walking 
behind  his  scanty  load  of  wood,  drawn  by  a  shivering  team. 

"  Such  a  day  as  this,"  said  Mr.  Zelwick,  looking  up  from 
a  dream  over  his  pipe,  "  appeals  to  the  pen.  If  I  could 
write  a  novel  —  and  I  intend  to  try  it  some  day — I  would 
select  such  a  day  as  this  to  aid  me  in  describing  the  happi 
ness  of  a  household.  If  I  ever  write  a  novel,  I  shall 
use  my  best  judgment  in  clothing  it.  We  don't  like  to  see 
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a  man  over-dressed,  neither  do  we  like  to  see  him  careless 
in  dress.  A  book  can  wear  too  much  adornment,  and  then 
again  it  can  go  in  its  shirt-sleeves,  as  it  were.  I  would 
dress  my  book  in  a  neat  suit  of  clothes,  but  I  would  not 
allow  it  to  wear  rings  and  glaring  lockets  on  its  watch  chain/' 

"You  still  read  novels,  do  you?"  Colonel  Silvan  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir.  A  good  novel  is  a  friend,  a  dear  companion. 
What  some  men  —  men  who  have  neither  wit  nor  description 
—call  light  reading  is  the  pith  of  literature.  Without 
novels,  a  country  would  be  little  better  than  heathenish.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  some  day  to  see  a  novel  written  by 
a  Southern  negro.  The  negro,  sir,  possesses  the  imagina 
tion  and  the  humor.  All  he  lacks  now  is  the  education." 

"He  is  likely  to  get  that,"  said  Colonel  Silvan,  "  for  there 
are  already  in  this  country  some  eighteen  thousand  institu 
tions  of  learning,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  negro  race." 

Then  followed  a  long  discussion  concerning  the  future  of 
the  negro  race.  Reland  and  Mrs.  Silvan  sought  an  oppor 
tunity  to  escape;  they  withdrew  to  another  room,  where 
they  spent  their  time  in  playing  with  Ellis. 

Bonlore  thought  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  the 
negroes,  as  a  race,  could  accomplish  much.  "The  negro," 
said  he,  "must  throw  aside  his  imitation  of  the  white  man, 
for,  like  all  imitators,  he  catches  nearly  all  the  bad,  but 
misses  nearly  all  the  good." 

Blahead  hadn't  thought  very  much  on  the  subject  and 
was  not  prepared  to  state,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  what 
would  become  of  the  negro.  "But,"  he  added,  "I  know 
what  w-w-w-will  become  of  one  n-n-n-negro  if  he  don't  feed 
our  p-p-press  any  better  than  he  has  been  doing.  He  will 
lie  d-d-d-down  and  fail  to  get  up  again." 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Zelwick,"  said  Colonel  Silvan,  "if  you 
believe  that  the  Southern  negro  will  some  day  be  able  to 
write  a  novel,  you  must  necessarily  agree  that  he  ought  to 
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have  all  the  political  rights  granted  him  by  the  Constitu 
tion." 

"  I  don't  want  to  deprive  any  man  of  his  rights,"  the  old 
gentleman  replied. 

"Ah,  but  would  you  be  willing  to  see  the  executive 
affairs  of  this  county  in  the  hands  of  the  negroes?" 

"Certainly  not,  sir." 

"But  can  you  doubt  that  this  county  is  really  Republi 
can?" 

The  old  man  arose  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "there  is  no  use  talking,  the  white  man  — 
the  Anglo  Saxon  —  will  never  submit  to  negro  domination. 
The  Constitution  may  say  what  it  pleases,  and  Congress 
may  pass  its  laws,  but  the  white  man  will  never  be  ruled  by 
the  negro.  This  is  not  treason,  sir;  it  is  common  sense.  In 
the  South  the  white  men  own  the  land,  and  pay  the  taxes; 
and  do  you  suppose  that  they  will  allow  a  negro  to  manage 
their  affairs?" 

"But  what  if  he's  elected?" 

"Elected  be  damned  —  excuse  me,  sir.  I  really  forgot 
myself,  and  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  too  thought 
less  sometimes,  and  I  always  suffer  for  it.  The  negro  prob 
lem  is  a  serious  one,  and  we  can  see  no  promised  solution. 
We  can  simply  wait.  This  great  country  can  do  anything, 
and  let  us  have  faith  that  everything  will  come  out  right. 
Again,  sir,  let  me  ask  your  pardon." 

"My  dear  sir,"  Colonel  Silvan  laughed,  "you  have  com 
mitted  no  offense." 

"  I  thank  you  for  saying  so." 

"The  negro  problem  is  serious,"  said  the  Colonel,  "but 
to  me  there  is  a  more  serious  one." 

"What  is  that?"  Mr.  Zelwick  asked. 

"The  liquor  problem,"  the  Colonel  answered.  "I  don't 
mean  as  a  national  question,  but  as  it  individually  affects 
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me.  I  have  to  fight  constantly,  and  at  night  I  dream  of 
being  drunk.  It  is  not  really  an  appetite,  for  I  hate  the 
taste  of  the  stuff,  but  a  sort  of  nerve  demand.  I  said  that 
the  fight  is  constant,,  but  it  is  hardly  so  bad  as  that.  Some 
times  I  am  free  from  desire,  and  then,  after  a  time,  I  can 
feel  the  yearning  gradually  coming  on  me,  but  I  am  going 
to  do  the  best  I  can.  I  prepare  for  a  fall,  and,  Emmett" 

"Colonel,"  Bonlore  interrupted,  "let  me  see  you  a 
moment.  Excuse  us,  please,"  he  added,  turning  to  Mr. 
Zelwick.  "  I  want  to  remind  him  of  a  matter  that  must 
be  attended  to  at  once." 

He  drew  Silvan  aside  and  said:  "Don't  talk  that  way. 
You'll  tell  your  wife  if  you  keep  on." 

"No,  sir,  for  a  man's  wife  is  to  be  loved,  petted  and  lied 
to." 

"Nonsense.  Mr.  Zelwick  doesn't  know  that  you  fall 
occasionally,  and  I  don't  want  him  to  know  it.  Don't  let 
your  mind  dwell  on  the  devilish  stuff." 

"I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  Emmett,  and  I'm  going  to  fight 
harder  and  harder.  All  right,"  he  added  in  a  louder  tone, 
so  that  Mr.  Zelwick  could  hear  him,  "I  will  attend  to  it  at 
once.  I'll  write  an  article  that  will  make  our  readers  open 
their  eyes." 

They  rejoined  Mr.  Zelwick,  who  had  sat  down,  and  after 
a  time  the  conversation  drifted  back  to  McAmle. 

"He  is,"  said  Silvan,  "as  honest  and  as  capable  a  sheriff 
as  this  county  has  had  since  my  residence  here." 

"I  fear  that  I  underestimated  him,"  Mr.  Zelwick  re 
plied.  "  I  see  now  that  he  has  many  good  points.  Emmett, 
it  is  time  we  were  going.  Where's  Reland?  Ah,  here  she 
comes.  What!  the  little  fellow  asleep?  Well,  I  suppose 
he  is  tired,  for  this  has  been  a  busy  day  with  him." 

"  I  must  g-g-g-go  too,"  said  Blahead.  "  We've  got  to  get 
out  our  weekly  to-morrow,  and  it  will  take  me  from  n-n-n- 
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now    until    nearly    daylight    to-morrow    morning    to   get 
ready." 

" That's  a  fact,"  remarked  Colonel  Silvan.  "I  am  sorry 
the  pleasure  we  have  derived  from  your  company  imposes 
such  a  hardship." 

"No  hardship,  I  assure  you.  The  enjoyment  of  this 
occasion  more  than  repays  me  f-f-f-for  any  extra  work  that 
I  may  be  compelled  to  do." 

Mr.  Zelwick  insisted  upon  carrying  Ellis.  He  said  that 
carrying  a  sleeping  child  through  the  snow  required  great 
precaution,  and  declared  that  he  had  made  it  a  life  study. 

"  Reland/'  said  the  old  gentleman  when  they  arrived 
home,  "put  the  little  fellow  to  bed  and  then  let  us  have 
lunch.  I  ate  a  tremendous  dinner,  but  I  am  hungry  again. 
How  is  it  with  you,  Emmett?" 

"I  can  eat." 

"Glad  to  hear  it,  sir." 

Before  leaving  home  Mr.  Zelwick  had  ordered  the  cook 
to  bake  a  chicken  to  be  eaten  at  night.  When  Reland 
placed  the  chicken  on  the  table,  the  old  man  said: 

"That's  what  I  call  forethought,  Emmett.  Now,  sir, 
you  wouldn't  have  thought  of  preparing  for  this  evening. 
Let  me  carve  it." 

"Silvan  is  well  situated,"  Bonlore  remarked,  after  a  few 
moments'  silence. 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  he  is,  and  it  pleased  me  to  see  how  grate 
ful  both  he  and  his  wife  feel  toward  you." 

"They  don't  owe  me  anything." 

"What!  they  owe  you  everything.  We  all  owe  you 
something,  and  as  for  myself,  I  couldn't  get  along  without 
you,  sir;  by  George,  I  couldn't." 

"  Father  is  becoming  a  flatterer,  Emmett,"  Reland  said. 
"  He  went  so  far  this  morning  as  to  tell  me  that  I  am  bet 
ter-looking  than  I  ever  was  before." 
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"  Ah,  you  can't  make  him  believe  it  was  flattery/'  the 
old  gentleman  replied.  "By  the  way,  Emmett,"  he 
added,  "  I  see  by  the  Back-Log  that  Bicknell  is  insane." 

' '  Yes,  he  lost  his.  mind  soon  after  Delia's  death,  but  his 
friends,  hoping  that  he  would  recover  it,  kept  him  out  of  an 
asylum  as  long  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so.  I  think  that  even  be 
fore  he  met  Delia  his  appetite  for  whisky  was  stronger  than 
his  mind." 

When  they  arose  from  the  table  Mr.  Zelwick  said  that  he 
thought  he  had  eaten  enough  to  stay  his  appetite  until 
morning.  He  repeated  his  well-worn  assertion  that  there 
was  nothing  like  carrying  the  appetite  and  digestion  of 
youth  into  old  age.  "Good  night,"  said  the  old  man. 

A  cheerful  fire  glowed  in  the  grate.  Bonlore,  drawing 
aside  a  window  curtain,  said:  "It  has  quit  snowing  and 
the  moon  is  shining.  To-morrow  will  be  a  beautiful  day. 
Keland,"  he  continued  as  he  sat  down  by  his  wife  and  took 
her  hands,  "  I  am  entering  now  upon  the  fourth  year  of  my 
happiness.  Have  you,  in  any  way,  been  disappointed  in 
me?" 

"  ~No,  Emmett;  every  day  I  find  you  to  be  more  than  I 
had  hoped.  My  love  for  you  deepens  as  the  days  pass. 
To-day  I  don't  see  how  I  could  love  you  more,  but  to-mor 
row  will  bring  a  love  that  is  deeper." 

"  You  express  my  feelings,  sweet  girl.  Every  day  I  thank 
God  for  the  great  blessing  He  has  bestowed  upon  me." 

They  talked  until  the  clock  struck  eleven.  Then  Bonlore 
said:  "I  am  compelled  to  do  some  writing  to-night,  dear. 
Go  to  bed  when  you  get  sleepy." 

It  was  after  midnight  when  the  editor  folded  a  manu 
script  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  He  arose,  and,  leaning 
with  his  elbow  on  the  mantel-piece,  looked  at  an  endearing 
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picture  —  the  picture  of  his  sleeping  wife  and  boy.  The 
boy  lay  with  one  hand  resting  on  his  mother's  breast. 
"Beautiful  mother  and  child,"  said  Bonlore,  as  he  turned 
down  the  light;  "beautiful  mother  and  child!" 


[THE 


A  KENTUCKY  COLONEL 


BY  OPIE  P.  READ. 


A  SYMPOSIUM  OF  OPINION. 

THIS  is  pre-eminently  an  American  book  by  an  American 
author.    Book  Talk  says  of  it:    "In  these    days   of 
endless  foreign  importations  in  the  line  of  literature,  when 
readers    are    constantly    hobnobbing    with    lords,    dukes, 

and  princes  in  English 
novels,  and  characters 
with  unpronounceable 
names  or  undefinable 
morals,  in  Russian, 
French  or  Italian  fiction, 
it  is  an  unmistakable 
relief  to  pick  up  a  book 
like  '  A  Kentucky  Col 
onel.'  " 

HON.  HENRY  C. 
CALDWELL,  who  is  not 
only  one  of  the  greatest 
of  American  lawyers, 
but  one  of  the  best  of 
literary  critics,  says:  "I 
have  never  reac|  a  Better 

story.  It  is  the  most  beautifully  written,  the  most  striking  in 
character,  and  upon  the  whole  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and 
yet  chaste  pieces  of  fiction  that  has  been  produced  in  many  a 
day.  It  will  create  a  sensation." 

"  A  novel  of  remarkable  power  and  interest." — Spirit. 

"  A  notable  contribution  to  recent  literature." — Book  Buyer. 
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"  The  sketches  of  Southern  life  in  this  book  are  exquisite  "—Book 
Chat. 

"  The  book  does  not  read  like  a  romance.  It  seems  to  be  a  record 
of  an  actual  experience." — New  York  Herald. 

"Full  of  action  and  vigor,  with  descriptions  of  scenery  that  are 
always  poetic  and  sometimes  exquisite  in  their  word-painting." — Chi 
cago  Herald. 

"  A  book  the  popularity  of  which  will  not  be  temporary.  It  has 
virility,  tenderness,  striking  character  pictures,  and  the  American 
flavor." — Chicago  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Read  is  by  no  means  a  realist,  but  his  characters  come  nearer 
that  ideal  than  the  studied  and  overwrought  efforts  of  Howells  and 
James." — Atchison  Champion. 

"  If  the  author  has  not  actually  known  the  people  he  writes  of  in  his 
romance,  he  makes  one  feel  that  he  must  have  known  them,  and  no 
literary  art  can  do  more.."— Louisville  Critic. 

"Mr.  Read's  genius  finds  its  best  examplification  in  this  delightful 
book,  which  equals  in  human  interest  and  surpasses  in  dramatic  finish 
any  of  his  previous  productions." — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

"In  'A  Kentucky  Colonel'  I  find  the  best  and  brightest  pictures  of 
Southern  Life.  That  young  fellow  Savely — what  a  type — and  how 
many  of  them  went  down  during  the  war." — ALEX.  E.  SWEET 

"  A  sparkling  gem  among  recent  literature.  The  characters  live  and 
breathe  a  perfect  mirror  of  Kentucky  life,  from  the  backwoods  revivals 
down  to  the  recipe  for  making  a  mint  julep." — Northwestern. 

"  The  book  will  interest,  not  merely  for  its  plot,  but  for  the  bold 
character-drawing.  Mr.  Read  does  nothing  by  inference.  His  figures 
are  solid  and  imposing,  and  as  sturdy  in  action  as  they  are  bold  in  out 
line." — Boston  Globe. 

"  There  is  a  rich  vein  of  true  humor  and  of  healthy  and  vigorous 
sentiment,  and  it  has  a  fresh  and  breezy  atmosphere  which  is  heartily 
welcome  in  view  of  the  hot-house  character  of  much  of  our  fiction." — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

"  The  deepest  thinker  and  the  most  progressive  of  all  the  writers  of 
humor  in  this  country  is  Opie  P.  Read.  *  *  *  His  writings  ?,re 
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fresn,  sparkling,  witty,  agreeable,  and  so  pleasant  that  he  is  of  more 
service  to  humanity  than  are  scores  of  long-faced  teachers  and  preach 
ers." — «  BRICK  "  POMEROY. 

"  It  is  a  novel  that  bears  on  every  page  the  seal  of  authenticity.  It  is 
realism,  it  is  romance,  it  is  photography,  and  it  is  caricature.  *  *  * 
What  we  most  like  it  for  is  the  sincerity  of  its  coloring.  Of  the  many 
stories,  short  and  long,  of  Kentucky  life,  it  gives  the  most  realistic 
pictures." — New  York  Independent. 

11 '  A  Kentucky  Colonel,'  the  latest  novel  to  have  the  name  of  big- 
bodied,  big-hearted,  genial  Opie  P.  Read  on  its  title-page,  is  having  an 
immense  sale.  It  is  a  powerful  piece  of  fiction  and  the  best  of  his  pro 
ductions  to  date.  It  will  be  read  and  enjoyed  long  after  its  author  haf 
passed  away." — New  York  Journalist. 

" '  A  Kentucky  Colonel '  will  be  read  and  appreciated  by  the  scholar, 
for  as  a  work  of  art  it  is  highly  pleasing;  and  it  will  be  read  and 
appreciated  by  the  people,  for  it  is  pure,  is  pervaded  by  a  moral 
atmosphere  most  refreshingly  wholesome,  and  is  intensely  interesting 
from  beginning  to  end." — Little  Rock  Republican. 

"  One  reads  it  from  first  to  last  with  keen  delight,  and  sighs  when 
the  end  comes.  The  tale  is  so  simply  and  sincerely  told,  the  men  and 
women  who  wander  through  the  pages  are  so  evidently  men  and 
women,  with  so  true  a  tang  of  the  Kentucky  soil,  the  humor  is  so  local 
and  unaffected,  the  pictures  of  nature  so  delightful,  that  the  book  is 
closed  with  the  comfortable  sense  of  time  well  spent." — Chicago  Inter 
Ocean. 

"  So  beautiful,  so  chaste,  so  full  of  simple,  rugged  honesty  and  pure, 
wholesome  sentiment,  that  no  one  can  read  the  book  without  being 
bettered.  *  *  *  The  book  is  full  of  a  gentle  humor  that  has  just 
enough  tart  in  it  to  make  it  appetizing.  Some  of  the  word-painting  is 
almost  subl  me,  and  everywhere  there  is  that  broad,  sweet  touch  of 
tenderness  that  is  a  part  of  the  author's  very  self.  *  *  *  There  is 
not  a  Single  dull  line." — Am.  Commercial  Traveler.  • 

"  A  delightful  novel.  Kentucky  has  been  productive  of  an  enormous 
quantity  of  self-assertive,  self-respecting  humanity,  which  has  been  the 
theme  of  the  floating  humorist  and  paragrapher;  but  unfortunately 
the  type  has  not  heretofore  been  fixed  in  permanent  literature.  'A 
Kentucky  Colonel'  is  an  attempt  to  do  this,  and  it  is  certainly  not  an 
unsuccessful  attempt.  The  simple,  stalwart  honesty  of  the  Kentucky 
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man,  tne  unaffected  naturalness  of  the  Kentucky  woman,  both  proof 
in  their  honesty  and  naturalness  against  the  inroads  of  artificiality  and 
convention,  are  exhibited  in  a  style  as  honest  and  natural  as  the  sub 
ject.  Mr.  Read  feels  the  force  of  the  Colonel's  remark  when  he 
proudly  speaks  of  his  daughter  as  a  '  Blue  Grass  girl,  suh,  not  afraid  to 
be  natural.' " — St,  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  more  truthful  portrayal  of  character. 
The  story  is  new,  strong  in  every  point ,  and  cannot  help  being  a  suc 
cess."—  HENRY  CLAY  LUKENS. 

"  Your  '  KentucKy  Colonel '  has  taken  my  household  by  storm.  It  is 
i  delightful  story  admirably  told — a  great  pen  picture  which  I,  as  a 
Kentuckian,  pondered  over  at  times  until  I  had  to  shake  myself  back 
into  every-day  life."— WILL  VISSCHER. 
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CESAR'S  COLUMN 

A  Story  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 


BY  EDMUND  BOISGILBERT,  M.  D, 
[IGNATIUS  DONNELLY] 


This  wonderful  book  was  first  issued  in  June,  1890.  The 
name  on  the  title  page  was  Edmund  Boisgilbert,  M.  D.,  and 
it  was  given  out  that  this  was  a  pseudonym.  The  leading 
magazines  and  reviews,  with  one  exception,  and  many  of  the 
great  newspapers  entirely  ignored  the  book,  and  everything  at 
first  was  against  its  success.  It  created  the  most  profound  in- 
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terest,  however,  among  those  who  read  it,  and  soon  became 
talked  about.  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE,  BISHOP  POTTER,  FRAN 
CES  E.  WILLARD  and  others  spoke  highly  of  it,  and  CARDINAL 
GIBBONS  praised  it  as  an  example  of  the  highest  literary  form. 
OPIE  P.  READ  summed  up  its  charm  in  these  words:  "//  will 
thrill  a  careless  reader  of  novels, or  profoundly  impress  a 
statesman.  It  is  gentle  as  a  child  and  yet  it  is  rugged  as  a 
giant."  In  six  months  "Caesar's  Column"  passed  through 
twelve  editions,  and  considerable  guessing  was  done  as  to  the 
real  name  of  the  author,  among  those  prominently  named  be 
ing  Judge  Tourgee,  Mark  Twain,  T.  V.  Powderly,  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Benj.  F.  Butler  and  others.  In 
December  it  was  finally  announced  that  Ignatius  Donnelly, 
author  of  "Atlantis,"  "Ragnarok"  and  "The  Great  Crypto 
gram,"  was  also  the  author  of  "  Caesar's  Coiumn."  Mr.  Don 
nelly  had  escaped  general  suspicion  because  his  previous  writ 
ings  are  more  distinguished  by  laborious  industry  and  wide 
information  than  by  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  the  creator 
of  romances. 

"  In  '  Cassar's  Column '  Mr.  Donnelly  takes  as  his  text  the 
dangerous  tendencies  of  our  age  and  gives  a  picture  of 
what  the  world  will  be  a  hundred  years  from  now,  if  the 
spirit  of  invention  and  material  progress  remains  the  same 
and  the  moral  spirit  of  society  moves  along  in  its  present 
channels.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  aptly  says:  In  a 
startlingly  original  and  fascinating  novel  he  presents  a  pro 
found  study  of  sociological  conditions. 


WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY. 

"A  Gabriel's  trump." — FRANCES  E.  WILLARD. 

"A  very  extraordinary  production."— RT.  REV.  HENRY  C.  POTTER. 

"  The  effect  of  an  honest  purpose  is  felt  in  every  line." — Pioneer  Press. 
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As  an  example  of  the  highest  literary  form  it  deserves  unstinted 
praise."— CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 

"  A  wonderfully  fascinating  book.  It  will  hold  the  attention  of  the 
world  as  no  other  book  has  held  it  for  years." — Chicago  Saturday  Blade. 

" '  Caesar's  Column,'  in  its  vivid  portrayal,  will  lead  many  to  realize 
the  many  dangers  to  which  our  country  is  liable." — HON.  WM.  LARRABEE. 

"  I  was  unable  to  lay  it  down  until  I  had  finished  reading  it.  It 
should  be  read  by  every  farmer  in  the  land."— H.  L.  LOUCKS,  President 
National  Farmers1  Alliance. 

< 

"  Bellamy  looks  backward  upon  what  is  impossible  as  well  as  im 
probable.  '  Caesar's  Column '  looks  forward  to  what  is  not  only  pos 
sible,  but  probable."— MlLTON  GEORGE. 

"  I  have  read  '  Caesar's  Column '  twice  and  am  convinced  that  it  has 
been  written  in  the  nick  of  time.  *  *  *  I  predict  for  the  book  an 
immense  sale  and  a  world-wide  discussion." — CORINNE  S.  BROWN,  Sec 
retary  Nationalist  Club,  Chicago. 

"  The  Story  is  most  interestingly  devisea  and  strongly  told.  It  is  not 
the  -work  of  a  pessimist  or  an  anarchist,  but  rather  of  a  preacher  who 
sees  the  dangers  that  all  thoughtful  men  see  in  our  time,  and,  appreci 
ating  the  importance  to  humanity  of  maintaining  what  is  good  in  ex 
isting  systems,  utters  his  warning  as  a  sacred  duty." — Free  Press. 

"  The  book  points  out  tendencies  which  actually  exist  and  are  in 
need  of  cure.  It  warns  us  with  vehemence  and  force  of  the  necessity 
of  guarding  our  liberties  against  the  encroachments  of  monopoly  and 
plutocracy,  and  of  disarming  corruption  in  government  by  every  device 
that  a  vigilant  ingenuity  can  supply." — GEORGE  GARY  EGGLESTON,  in 
New  York  World. 

'  The  most  remarkable  and  thought-provoking 'novel 'that  the  disturbed 
industrial  and  social  conditions  of  the  present  have  produced.  *  *  * 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  arrest  attention— to  make  men  think 
wisely  and  act  justly,  and  with  dispatch.  The  write  •  holds  it  as  a  sig 
nal  of  danger  before  the  on-coming  train.  Will  the  warning  be 
heeded?"—  The  Arena. 

"  The  author  writes  with  tremendous  feeling  and  great  imaginative 
power.  The  picture  gives  in  startling  colors  what  would  be  the  case 
if  many  of  our  business  methods  and  social  tendencies  were  to  move 
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on  unimpeded  to  their  legitimate  results.  The  book  is  a  plea,  and  a 
striking  one.  Its  plot  is  bold,  its  language  is  forceful,  and  the  great  up 
rising  is  given  with  terrible  vividness."  —  Public  Opinion. 

"Intense,  stirring  and  eloquent.  No  such  book  has  ever  before 
appeared  in  the  annals  of  literature.  Its  story  is  here  and  there  bright 
ened  by  the  sweetness  of  a  pure  love,  but  the  general  tone  is  one  which 
should  make  every  honest  heart  shiver  for  the  future.  The  truth  peers 
out  from  every  page.  No  man  will  read  this  book  without  a  new  sense 
of  duty  and  responsibility  to  his  country."  —  The  Great  West. 

"  One  of  the  wonderful  features  of  this  wonderful  book  is  that  it 
anticipated  Dr.  Koch's  great  discovery.  It  represents  a  philosopher 
living  a  hundred  years  from  now  as  finding  out  that  all  bacteria  are 
accompanied  by  minute  hostile  forms  of  life  that  prey  upon  them; 
that  these  preserve  the  balance  of  nature,  and  by  destroying  the  other 
bacilli  which  infest  the  animal  world,  prevent  the  utter  destruction  of 
."—  Book  Talk. 


"  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  as  a  narrative  and  is  written  by  a  man 
of  thought  >  learning  and  imagination.  I  consider  it  'the  best  -work  of 
its  class,  since  Bulwer's  '  Coming  Race.'  I  was  impressed  with  the 
power  of  the  book  —  the  vividness  and  strength  with  which  the  inci 
dents  of  the  tale  are  described  and  developed.  The  plot  is  absorbing, 
and  yet  nothing  in  it  seems  forced.  The  conception  of  the  '  Column' 
is  as  original  as  its  treatment  is  vigorous.  There  is  no  padding  in  the 
book;  the  events  are  portrayed  tersely  and  clearly.  The  analysis  is 
reasonable  and  sagacious,  and  the  breadth  of  the  author's  mind,  as 
well  as  his  careful  study  of  social  conditions,  is  made  evident  by  his 
treatment  of  the  discussions  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters. 
Justice  is  done  to  each  side."—  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
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AN  INDIANA  MAN 


BY  LE  ROY  ARMSTRONG 


"A  well-told  story  of  a  young  man  who  'entered  polities'  and 
what  came  of  it.  *  *  *  So  true  to  the  real  life  of  modern  politics 
as  to  seem  more  like  real  history  and  biography  than  romance." — Chi 
cago  Inter  Ocean. 

"A  novel  worth  reading.  In  this  work  the  author  has  given  us  a 
touch  of  realism  that  shows  his  appreciation  of  life  as  it  really  is.  Out 
of  the  common  and  everyday  happenings  of  a  country  town  he  has 
constructed  a  story  that  holds  the  reader's  attention  from  beginning  tc 
end." — Chicago  Herald. 

"An  Indiana  man  is  what  he  is,  in  childhood,  in  school,  in  court 
ship  and  in  the  serious  business  of  life,  which  generally  has  more  or 
less  to  do  with  politics.  Mr.  Armstrong's  hero  is  a  politician  '  up  to 
date.'  *  *  *  Of  the  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  phases  of 
life  described,  of  faultless  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  essential  fact? 
and  of  the  power  to  write  them  well,  Mr.  Armstrong  has  proved  him 
self  a  master." — Evening  Post. 

"A  faithful  portrayal  of  local  politics  as  it  exists  to-day  through 
out  the  old  Hoosier  state.  *  *  *  The  description  of  the  old-time 
'spelling  match'  recalls  vividly  our  boyhood  days  and  is  well  worth 
twice  the  cost  of  the  book."— HON.  ORLANDO  M.  PACKARD. 

"  You  have  told  your  story  well,  and  its  purpose  is  to  purify  per 
sonal  living  and  correct  politics.  It  sounds  to  me  as  if  from  life.  No 
man  could  have  a  nobler  or  a  more  needed  motive." — FRANCES  E. 
WILLARD. 
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